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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


[From August 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920] * 


I. THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND TREATIES 


When President Wilson returned from Europe in July, 1919, it was 
quite generally believed that the principal work of the Peace Confer- 
ence had been completed. The turmoil in connection with Shantung, 
Hungary, Rumania, Russia, Ireland and the problems of the Near and 
Far East soon demonstrated that the work of the Conference was far 
from being ended.—The treaty of peace with Austria, delivered to the 
Austrian peace delegation on July 20, 1919 (see last Recorp, p. 67), was 
vigorously denounced by the Austrian press, and on July 27 the 
Austrian representatives petitioned the Allies for an extension of time 
in which to reply. Their reply, delivered on August 6 in the shape of 
counter-proposals, urged territorial and economic modifications, and, 
in accordance therewith, certain concessions were granted as follows: 
property of Austrian nationals in territories ceded to the Allied 
Powers to be restored to owners free from any measure of liquidation 
and guaranteed against seizure or liquidation in future; contracts be- 
tween Austrian nationals and persons who acquire an Allied national- 
ity under the treaty to be maintained with an option of cancellation; 
provision to be made assuring Austria of coal supply from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, upon which she is dependent, in return for recip- 
rocal obligations for the supply of certain raw materials; outstanding 
questions affecting nationals of Austria, which require settlement be- 
tween Austria and its inheriting neighbors, to be regulated by sep- 
arate conventions, in which Austria will be represented on an equal 
footing with the other states concerned. The period within which 
Austria is obliged to give favored-nation treatment in its commercial 
relations with Allied and Associated Powers was reduced from five to 
three years. The assignment of Radkersburg to Austria was the only 
territorial modification made. The revised text was handed to the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries at St. Germain on September 2 and was 
accepted four days later by the Austrian National Assembly by a vote 
of 97 to 23, the German Nationalists voting against acceptance and 
several members of the Southern Tyrolean party abstaining from 
participation. The treaty was accepted only after adoption without 
dissent of the government’s resolution of protest to the effect that the 
territorial clauses of the treaty grossly violated the principle of self- 


1 Hereafter the Recorp will begin July 1 and end June 30. 
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determination on which the armistice was concluded. Two documents 
were attached to the Austrian letter of acceptance: one a statement 
of the National Assembly declaring that Austria bowed before neces- 
sity; the other a protest to the National Assembly made by the 
representatives of the peoples detached from Austria by the treaty. 
On September 10 the treaty with its amendatory provisions was 
signed at St. Germain by Dr. Renner for Austria and by representa- 
tives of twenty-five Allied and Associated Powers.— The Bulgarian 
peace treaty was handed to the Bulgarian delegation, headed by M. 
Theodoroff, on September 19. Many clauses are identical with those 
of the Treaty of Versailles, notably the League of Nations Covenant, 
and the clauses on labor, aerial navigation, penalties, prisoners and 
graves. Thrace is ceded to the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
and Bulgaria agrees to accept whatever disposition the Powers decide 
upon for this territory, but Bulgaria is assured an economic outlet to 
the Aegean Sea. Her western frontier is slightly modified to the 
advantage of Serbia. In the southeast a small piece of Turkish 
territory northwest of Mustafa Pasha is given to the Bulgars. The 
question of inducing Rumania to cede to Bulgaria the Bulgarian por- 
tion of the Dobruja is left for future consideration. The Bulgarians 
are required to recognize the independence of Jugoslavia, and pro- 
visions are made for changing the nationality of the inhabitants of 
the territory formerly Bulgarian and now transferred to other states. 
The terms provide for the protection of minorities in race, language, 
nationality and religion. Within three months the Bulgarians are 
required to demobilize their army and substitute volunteer enlist- 
ment; the army, which is limited to 20,000 men, is to be used exclu- 
sively for the maintenance of order and frontier control. The manu- 
facture of war material is confined to one establishment, and all war- 
ships, submarines and air equipment must be surrendered. Bulgaria 
is required to pay as reparation $445,000,000 through an interallied 
commission to the Reparation Commission created by the German 
treaty. She agrees to return to Greece, Rumania and Jugoslavia the 
records, archives and articles of historical and artistic value taken 
from these countries during the war, likewise all live stock taken from 
them. As special compensation for the destruction of the Serbian coal 
mines, Bulgaria for five years is to deliver fifty thousand tons of coal 
to Jugoslavia. The financial clauses are similar to those of the Aus- 
trian treaty and provide that priority in the charges against assets 
of Bulgaria for reparation shall be given to the cost of all armies of 
occupation and to the services of the external pre-war Ottoman public 
debt. Bulgaria renounces the benefits of the Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk treaties and agrees to surrender moneys and securities received 
under them. After protest and delay the treaty was signed at Neuilly 
on November 27 by M. Stamboulinski, Premier of Bulgaria, and by rep- 
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resentatives of the Allied and Associated Powers. Serbia and Rumania 
did not sign, not being permitted to do so because of their failure to 
approve the Austrian treaty on the ground that its provisions for the 
protection of religious, racial and linguistic minorities interfered with 
their internal affairs. Later, in November, both treaties were signed by 
these two states.—While the Conference was engaged in making peace 
with Austria and Bulgaria it was nettled by the aggressive attitude of 
Rumania. Dissatisfied with her western boundary as arranged by 
the Conference, Rumania in the summer of 1919 sent troops to the 
river Theiss to establish boundaries in keeping with her national 
aspirations; a note from the Supreme Council enjoining her from 
activity in this region was ignored. Emboldened by success, the 
Rumanians advanced beyond the Theiss, and on August 4 occupied 
Budapest, contrary to the explicit commands of the Peace Conference. 
Immediately afterward the Rumanian commander served the Hungar- 
ian governor with an ultimatum in which he demanded the reduction of 
the Hungarian army to 15,000 men; the surrender of 30 per cent of har- 
vest animals and farm machinery and 50 per cent of railway supplies; a 
large proportion of the Danube shipping; and equipment, supplies and 
rations for an army of 300,000. These demands were in excess of the 
armistice conditions imposed by the Allies and accepted by Austria- 
Hungary. Apparently vexed, the Conference on August 6 in an 
ultimatum informed Rumania that retaliatory measures would be 
taken if requisitions were made on Hungary, and that these measures 
would take the form of a deduction of such requisitions from her 
reparation account under the German and Austrian treaties. She was 
further informed that the fixing of the amount of reparation that 
Hungary must pay as well as its distribution were matters for the 
common administration of the Allies and not for Rumania alone; 
that Rumania’s ultimatum, therefore, was invalid and as such was to 
be ignored by Hungary. Publication of this note was prevented by 
the Rumanian authorities both at Budapest and Bucharest. It was 
followed during August and September by other ultimata to no 
avail; in mid-October still another ultimatum was despatched in 
which the Bucharest government was called upon to remove its 
troops from Hungary and to cease further effort to obtain more terri- 
tory than that already assigned to her; threat of reducing her share 
of the indemnity was again made. Receiving no reply, Paris on No- 
vember 3 sent another note, to which Rumania replied evasively. 
Meanwhile the situation was further complicated by Rumania’s an- 
nexation of the province of Bessarabia despite the warnings of the 
Conference of the serious consequences which such action might en- 
tail. The previous demands of the Conference were renewed in 
notes despatched on November 15 and 20. No reply being received 
to either of these communications, the Supreme Council on Decem- 
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ber 3 issued another ultimatum reviewing Rumania’s repeated failure 
to comply with the Allied desires in various matters involved, and 
stating that unless a full and satisfactory reply was made within six 
days thereafter, diplomatic relations would be severed. As a result, 
Rumania on December 10 signed the Austrian and Bulgarian treaties 
as well as the special minorities treaty prepared for her; at this 
time she also indicated her willingness to withdraw her troops from 
Hungary to the boundary lines established by the Peace Confer- 
ence, but this was not accomplished until February 25.— After ap- 
proximately fourteen months had elapsed from the date of the 
original armistice, formal peace with Germany was concluded on 
January 10, when representatives of fourteen Allied and Associated 
states, viz., France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, Czechoslovakia 
and Uruguay, on the one hand, and Germany on the other, ex- 
changed ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. At the same time 
a protocol embodying an agreement on the part of Germany to turn 
over to the Allies 275,000 tons of floating docks, dredges and other 
maritime equipment, as reparation for the scuttling of the German 
ships at Scapa Flow, was signed. By ratification the fifty-one inter- 
allied commissions created under the treaty (see last REcorpD, pp. 42-65) 
were brought into operation—The treaty with Hungary, which was 
delayed for three months, awaiting the establishment of a stable and 
representative government, was delivered to the Hungarian delega- 
tion, headed by Count Apponyi, on January 15. As originally drafted 
it provided that Hungary should formally waive claim to Fiume and 
to all former Austro-Hungarian territory awarded to Italy, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; that she should adhere to the clauses 
of the Austrian treaty concerning national minorities; that her army 
should not exceed 35,000 men, with guns of not more than ten centi- 
meter calibre and heavy guns not larger than 105 millimeter bore; 
that she should assume a proportional share of the Austro-Hungarian 
debt; place no restriction upon the export of foodstuffs into Austria; 
and insure to Austrian purchasers terms as favorable as those given 
to Hungarians. The remaining clauses of the treaty were similar to 
those of the treaty of St. Germain. So bitter were the denuncia- 
tions of the treaty in Hungary, and so determined were the Hun- 
garians that they would not accept it as drafted, that it was re- 
considered by the Supreme Council. The revised document, however, 
granted only a few economic concessions, and the territorial clauses, 
against which such vigorous protest had been made, were unchanged. 
Although its drastic terms were deplored, the treaty was signed at 
Paris on June 4 by the Hungarian plenipotentiaries and the Allied 
representatives——Even while the treaties of peace were being formu- 
lated the Peace Conference necessarily concerned itself with other 
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matters which pressed for settlement.—On October 11 it decided to 
grant the request on behalf of Admiral Kolchak and General Denikine 
that Russian war material captured by the German army be turned 
over to them for the use of their armies. The Interallied Commission 
of Control was directed to supervise the execution of this measure. 
On October 16 the Supreme Council invited Germany and the Baltic 
states to join in a blockade of Soviet Russia. Germany declined to 
participate on the ground that such action would not destroy Bol- 
shevism but rather would lead to opposition in Russia. To adjust the 
German-Russian embroglio in the Baltic region the Conference ap- 
pointed the Allied Commission to Supervise the Evacuation of the 
Baltic Provinces, whose members went to Berlin early in November 
to confer with the German government concerning the withdrawal of 
General von der Goltz’s troops; it then proceeded to Riga where it 
succeeded in accomplishing its purpose (see infra, p. 15)—On Novem- 
ber 21 Eastern Galicia was given to Poland for a period of twenty-five 
years (subsequently modified, see infra, p. 127). The text of the agree- 
ment granting Norway political suzerainty over the Spitzbergen 
Archipelago was approved on the same date. — Early in December a 
treaty draft adjusting the boundary between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia met with the approval of the Supreme Council.—A virtual 
confession that the cordon sanitaire policy (see last Recorp, p. 124) 
had been a failure was made on January 16 when the Supreme 
Council, announced that the Russian blockade would be raised and 
trade relations reestablished; in doing this, however, the Council em- 
phatically denied any intention of recognizing the Soviet government. 
—On January 21 the Peace Conference closed its long and historic 
sessions, although many insistent problems awaited solution, among 
them the Adriatic question including Fiume, the final disposition of 
Dalmatia, Albania and Thrace, concluding peace with Hungary and 
Turkey, and enforcement of the treaty arrangements already exe- 
cuted. To provide for these and related problems a Council of Am- 
bassadors and a Council of Premiers were established, the former to 
deal with all routine matters of peace and empowered to control 
the execution of peace treaties, the latter to consider all large 
issues of international policy and formulate principles governing ques- 
tions of immediate concern. In character the Council of Ambassa- 
dors became the successor of the Peace Conference, while the Council 
of Premiers was a new appellation given to the Supreme Council.— 
One of the problems before the Council of Ambassadors at its first 
meeting on January 26 was the extradition of the ex-Kaiser. The 
demand of the Supreme Council, under date of January 15, that the 
former Emperor of Germany be surrendered to the Allies for trial, 
in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, met with a firm refusal by 
Holland on the ground of the international law of asylum for polit- 
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ical refugees. The Council decided, nevertheless, to press its de- 
mand, and, on February 14, another note was addressed to the Dutch 
government intimating, however, that if Holland would agree to 
intern William and be responsible for his acts, the Allies would not 
insist upon his surrender. On March 5 Holland, while reiterating 
opposition to extradition, agreed to take necessary precaution to pre- 
vent the ex-Kaiser from endangering the world’s peace. The “ solemn 
farce” was terminated on March 31 when the proposal of the Dutch 
government was accepted by the Powers. In this same connection 
the Council of Premiers on February 7 handed to Herr Bauer, Ger- 
man Premier, a demand that Germany sanction extradition of 890 
German nationals charged with being war criminals; of the number 
97 were listed by Great Britain, 334 by France, 29 by Italy, 334 by 
Belgium, 51 by Poland, 41 by Rumania and 4 by Jugoslavia; Japan 
asked no extraditions, nor did the United States. After considerable 
diplomatic parley the Allies finally consented to abandon the plan for 
extradition and accept the German proposal made on January 25 that 
those accused be tried by the German Federal Court at Leipsig, and, 
accordingly, early in March the Interallied Justice Committee selected 
some forty-six names, against which the evidence was most conclu- 
sive, and transmitted them to Berlin; the Allies retained the right to 
order a retrial or to hold such retrial themselves, if they considered 
the verdict unjust. In debate on the Leipsig trials, before the German 
National Assembly, Foreign Minister Miller disclosed the fact that 
Germany had prepared a similar list of Entente “war culprits”, but 
declared the names would not be published for the reason that in 
war all belligerents revert to “swinishness and crime ”.—The knotty 
Adriatic problem (see last Recorp, p. 118), which the Peace Confer- 
ence had failed to adjust, passed as a heritage to the Council of Am- 
bassadors. After D’Annunzio’s coup the Conference desired appar- 
ently to leave solution of the question in so far as possible to Italy. 
The Italian government, however, made little progress in ousting 
D’Annunzio or arriving at a settlement with Jugoslavia. Early in 
November Premier Nitti and Foreign Minister Tittoni transmitted to 
President Wilson the maximum concessions which Italy would make, 
viz., that Italy should receive that part of the Istrian peninsula 
bounded by a line running from Velossa through the Alps to Mount 
Maggiore and thence to Fisnona; that Fiume with the surrounding 
territory to the north, together with part of the islands in the Gulf of 
Quarnero, should become a buffer state with special status, Italy to 
have no jurisdiction over its foreign affairs but the Italian popu- 
lation in this state to be recognized and safeguarded; that the city of 
Fiume, within the buffer state of the same name, should be free and be 
directly connected with the Italian province of Istria by the annexa- 
tion to Italy of a narrow strip of land along the coast from Fiume to 
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Volosca; and that Zara should be a free city, represented in its foreign 
affairs by Italy. President Wilson did not endorse this scheme, and 
the matter was further considered at an important conference held in 
London during December; at this time a memorandum was prepared 
in collaboration by representatives of France, Great Britain and the 
United States, and delivered to Signor Scialoza, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, on December 13, which outlined the Adriatic matter by provid- 
ing for a free buffer state of Fiume under the League of Nations, the 
city of Zara, on condition that it become a member of the Jugoslav 
Customs Union, to be sovereign under the authority of the League of 
Nations; the Pelagosa, Lissa, Lussin and Unie islands to be demili- 
tarized and transferred in full sovereignty to Italy; the independent 
state of Albania, except for certain defined regions to be occupied by 
Greece, to be administered by Italy as a mandate from the League of 
Nations; the city of Valona, with hinterland strictly necessary to its 
defense and its economic development, to be assigned to Italy in full 
sovereignty. All other demands of Italy were rejected. Following 
this conference on January 6 it appears that the Italian govern- 
ment requested that the Treaty of London be fulfilled; to obviate 
any difficulties, however, Signor Nitti indicated to Mr. Lloyd George 
that a compromise would be acceptable. This necessitated another 
conference, which took place in Paris during January, at which the 
United States was not represented; at this time the December ar- 
rangement was so modified that the free buffer state was eliminated 
and the Istrian boundary line, as established by President Wilson, 
was disregarded in favor of Italy; Fiume was to be an independent 
city under the League of Nations but joined to Istrian Italy by a 
narrow strip of territory along the coast, and given the right to 
choose its own diplomatic representatives; the city of Sussak was to 
go to Jugoslavia, but all port and transportation facilities were to be 
administered by the League of Nations, the League to make such 
arrangements as it might deem necessary for the interests of Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Transylvania and the city itself; Zara was to be an 
independent state under the guarantee of the League of Nations, with 
the right to choose its own diplomatic representatives; special pro- 
visions were to be made in order to permit the Italians of Dalmatia 
to vote for Italian nationality without leaving the country; and eco- 
nomic enterprises existing in Dalmatia were to have their security 
safeguarded by an international convention. The other provisions of 
the plan were substantially the same as those of the December con- 
ference. The Premiers of France and Great Britain in transmitting 
this agreement to Jugoslavia gave her the alternative of accepting it 
or the Treaty of London. The Belgrade government in its reply ex- 
pressed its willingness to accept the proposed plan in its larger part, 
but refused to consent to any change in the frontier as outlined by 
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President Wilson. The Premiers declared the Jugoslav reply to be 
inconclusive and instructed the Belgrade government to state definitely 
before January 24 whether or not it accepted the conference agree- 
ment as submitted. The second reply of Jugoslavia, although con- 
ciliatory in language, was virtually an ultimatum rejecting the Jan- 
uary proposals. At this point the Peace Conference as such termin- 
ated its work, and the question passed to the Council of Premiers; 
that body in a communication to the Jugoslav government on Feb- 
ruary 12 insisted upon the acceptance of the Franco-British proposals 
without change or, in lieu thereof, the Treaty of London. Two days 
later President Wilson in identical notes warned the British, French 
and Italian governments that if the Adriatic problem was settled in 
the manner proposed without the concurrence of Washington, the 
United States would seriously consider withdrawal from all partici- 
pation in European affairs; he especially objected to giving the Jugo- 
slavs a choice between the modified agreement and the London Pact 
and insisted that the plan of December 9 be carried out. This drastic 
action elicited a reply from the Premiers on February 17, in which 
they sought to defend the modified arrangement and earnestly ap- 
pealed to President Wilson not to “wreck the whole machinery for 
dealing with international disputes” by withdrawing the cooperation 
of America. President Wilson, replying to this note on February 24, 
justified his objections to the modified agreement by declaring it to 
be in contradiction of the principles for which the war was fought; 
he suggested that new parleys take place between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia with a view to finding a solution acceptable to both. The Allied 
Premiers’ rejoinder, under date of February 27, offered to withdraw 
the proposals of December 9 and January 20 in order to facilitate such 
a solution. President Wilson refused to consent to the withdrawal of 
the earlier agreement or the application of the Treaty of London, on 
which, in case of a disagreement, the Allies insisted as an alternative. 
New negotiations, opened between Italy and Jugoslavia following 
President Wilson’s appeal, came to naught when, on March 9, it was 
officially announced that Premier Nitti and Foreign Minister Trum- 
bitch had found it impossible to reach an agreement. A further 
attempt to adjust the matter was made in May at an Italo-Jugoslav 
conference called at Pallanza; preliminary proposals gave promise of 
a speedy solution, but owning to a crisis in the Italian cabinet (see 
infra, p. 112) meetings were suspended, and the problem remained un- 
settled.—In the settlement of the Turkish question the Council of 
Premiers faced a series of problems, each beset with tremendous diffi- 
culties. Numerous internal disputes growing out of divergent national, 
racial, religious and political tendencies, as well as conflicting imperial- 
istic claims, caused constant concern. The Turkish peace treaty, 
work on which began early in February, was not ready for presenta- 
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tion to Tewfik Pasha, head of the Ottoman peace delegation, until May 
11. By the terms of this treaty Constantinople, while left under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, is to be permanently occupied by a small 
international force of Allied troops; similar control of the coastal areas, 
waters and navigation of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and 
the Bosphorus, with their approaches and the islands guarding the 
same, is to be placed under a Straits Commission appointed by the 
League of Nations and composed of British, French, Italian and Jap- 
anese representatives with two votes each, and of Greek and Ruman- 
ian representatives with one vote each. Provision is made for the 
future representation of Russia and the United States with two 
votes each and of Bulgaria with one vote. An international guard 
is provided for to garrison the straits, which are to be open in 
times of peace and war alike to all vessels of commerce or war 
without distinction of flag. These waters are not to be subject to 
blockade, and no act of war may be committed in them except 
in enforcing the decisions of the League of Nations. The Turkish 
army is limited to 35,000 men with an emergency increase of 15,000 in 
case of special necessity; of the total force not more than 2,500 may 
be officers serving for not less than 25 years; the others must serve 
for not less than 12 years. The Sultan may have a bodyguard of 700 
men; maintenance of a fleet of military airplanes is forbidden; and 
all fortifications along the straits are to be destroyed. The drastic 
financial terms provide for an International Finance Commission, 
composed of representatives of France, Italy and Great Britain, with 
a Turk in a consultative capacity, to have complete power of final ap- 
proval over all Turkish budgets, supervision over the execution of all 
Ottoman financial laws and the reformation of the Turkish monetary 
system. No loan, internal or external, can be contracted without the 
approval of this commission, which is also further empowered to fix 
the annual sum to be paid to the Allied nations by Turkey to cover 
the cost of occupation. All allied financial losses due to the war are 
to be admitted as liabilities by Turkey, as in the German and Aus- 
trian treaties. The treaty assures protection of minorities without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language or religion. All religious 
and political prisoners are to be released. Turkey is to submit her 
legal system to such alterations as may be required to make life in 
Turkey tolerable to foreigners; this new system will ultimately take 
the place of the capitulatory regime. Turks charged with war crimes 
are to be tried by Allied military tribunals; Turkey is required to 
hand over persons responsible for the massacres which have occurred 
since August, 1914, and they are to be tried by a League of Nations 
court or some similar tribunal. Territorially the Ottoman Empire of 
1914 is dismembered; at the beginning of the World War it included 
in Europe 10,882 square miles with a population of 1,891,000; and with 
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the Asiatic vilayets and sanjaks, a total area of 710,224 square miles 
with a population of 21,273,000. While the frontiers of the contracted 
empire are not entirely determined, the Peace Treaty reduces the 
area to less than 100,000 square miles and leaves a population of 
only 5,000,000, mostly Moslems. Briefly, Turkey is to cede Thrace, 
except the sanjak (district) of Chatalja and the Derkos water-supply 
area, to Greece, together with Tenedos and Imbros. She also recog- 
nizes as Greek those islands in the Aegean at present occupied by 
Greece; she is to abandon the administration of a considerable area 
in Asia Minor, comprising Smyrna, Tireh, Odemish, Magnisa, Akhis- 
sar, Berghama and Aivali, to Greece. The territory in question is to 
have a parliament of its own and may annex itself to Greece after 
five years by a plebiscite to be held after two years. Turkey is to 
recognize the independence of Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Pales- 
tine and the Hedjaz, and is to confer autonomy on Kurdistan. The 
President of the United States is to be invited to lay down the future 
western frontier of Armenia somewhere within the vilayets of Trebi- 
zond. Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine, the boundaries of which are 
to be determined by special commissions, are to be assisted by man- 
datary Powers not mentioned in the treaty. Turkey is to recognize 
the French protectorates over Tunisia and French Morocco, also the 
Italian sovereignty over Lybia, the Dodecanese and Castellorizo, and 
British sovereignty over Cyprus. Further, she is to recognize the 
British protectorate over Egypt and the Sudan and to cede to Great 
Britain the rights secured to the Porte in the Suez Canal Treaty of 
December 22, 1888. Great Britain will become responsible for the 
Turkish debts secured upon the tributes formerly payable by Egypt 
and Cyprus, which tributes now cease. Apparently both France and 
Italy relinquish claims to mandatary Powers over Cilicia and Adalia, 
retaining only special economic privileges. An Interallied Commis- 
sion of Control at Constantinople, consisting of the representatives of 
the principal Allied Powers, will exercise supervision over the execu- 
tion of the clauses of the treaty and, with the aid of interallied troops, 
enforce its terms. The treaty as drafted incorporates only part of the 
recommendations made by President Wilson in his note transmitted 
to the Premiers late in March. Among other things, he favored the 
expulsion of the Turkish government from Constantinople, giving the 
port of Trebizond to Armenia and Eastern Thrace to Greece; but he 
held that the cities of Adrianople and Kirk-Kelisse in Northern 
Thrace, with surrounding territory, belonged to Bulgaria on ethnical 
and historical grounds. The treaty has not as yet been signed. The 
Turks have expressed keen dissatisfaction with the treaty, but all 
pleas for concessions have thus far been rejected; the Nationalists 
under Mustapha Kemal Pasha (see infra, p. 146) have refused to 
submit to it in its present form. During May and early June the 
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Nationalists, in control of Asiatic Turkey, drove the French to the 
coast of Cilicia and then marched to attack the Straits zone. So 
grave did the situation become that on June 21 the Premiers eagerly 
accepted the proposal of M. Venizelos that a Greek army, supported 
by French and British fleets, undertake the suppression of militant 
Turkey.—During April, May and June the Council of Premiers held 
a number of conferences at which questions affecting world peace 
were considered. The first of these took place at San Remo on 
April 18, where an attempt was made to reach a general agreement 
on the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, the Turkish settlement 
and the Russian and Adriatic problems. The French occupation of 
the German towns to the east of Mayence, as a guarantee of the 
withdrawal of the German troops from the Ruhr district (see infra, p. 
118), and the general apprehension among certain French leaders that 
England did not intend to enforce the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
caused a rift in Anglo-French relations which had scarcely been 
healed by a rapid-fire exchange of diplomatic notes between Paris and 
London when the conference convened. In regard to the Versailles 
Treaty three policies were advocated: that of the French for the 
thoroughgoing application of the treaty, that of the Italians for virtual 
revision and that of Mr. Lloyd George, who stood for adapting policy 
to the changing situation. Finally, after heated argument the confer- 
ence came to an understanding, its decisions being embodied in a note 
to Germany insisting upon disarmament, warning against continued 
infractions of the treaty, disclaiming intention to annex any portion of 
German territory and inviting Germany to send representatives to an 
economic conference with the Allies. The request of Germany for 
permission to maintain a permanent army of 200,000 men was not 
granted, and the question of reparation was left unsettled. In regard 
to the Turkish settlement, the details embodied in the treaty (see 
supra, p. 9) were agreed upon. Great Britain was made the manda- 
tary for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and France the mandatary for 
Syria; following a statement of the League of Nations of its inability 
to accept responsibility for Armenia, a mandate for that country was 
tendered to the United States. Pledges were given to the Zionists 
that in place of the military administration of Palestine, which had 
been so irksome to the Jews in the past, sympathetic civil rule would 
be substituted. The Russian problem was adjusted tentatively by in- 
structing the executive of the Supreme Economic Council to negotiate 
with the Soviet representative, M. Krassin, for commercial arrange- 
ments. At the request of the Italo-Jugoslav representatives, the Pre- 
miers decided to leave the Adriatic dispute to the two nations inter- 
ested. A second conference, arranged by Premier Millerand and Mr. 
Lloyd George, was held at Hythe, England, on May 15 for the purpose 
of arranging the program for a conference to be held at Spa, Belgium, 
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to which the German Chancellor had been invited. The results of the 
meeting, briefly, were: determination to enforce the treaty in all its 
details, especially the disarmament clauses; provisional agreement that 
the total amount of reparation to be exacted from Germany be fixed 
in a lump sum, experts to determine the mode of payment and the 
exact amount; tentative agreement that the payment of the Allied 
indebtedness to Great Britain be made subordinate to Germany’s in- 
demnity payments. The proposal to fix definitely the total amount 
of reparation had been vigorously opposed by M. Millerand at San 
Remo. Having failed to agree entirely upon a common program, 
another conference was held at Hythe, June 20; this was attended by 
the French, British and Greek Premiers. At this meeting the Turkish 
situation was carefully discussed and the question of German repara- 
tion again considered. Greece was given a free hand to deal with the 
Turkish Nationalists, and a partial reparation agreement was reached. 
This conference, however, was preliminary to another which con- 
vened at Boulogne, on June 21, and at which not only France, Great 
Britain and Greece, but Italy, Japan and Belgium were repre- 
sented. Only one tangible result was accomplished, approval of war 
against the Turkish Nationalists. Most of the 25-hour session was 
spent in discussing the baffling question of the German indemnity, 
not only the amount to be assessed and the manner of payment, but 
also its division among the powers. In an effort to adjust the entire 
matter satisfactorily a financial conference was summoned to meet at 
Brussels on July 2. 


ll. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations came into being officially on January 10 
with the ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. Of the nations 
eligible for membership only three—Honduras, Costa Rica and the 
United States—remain outside the organization. The first meeting of 
the Council of the League was held in Paris on January 16; the formal 
call issued by President Wilson on January 12 and addressed to the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil 
and Spain, was not sent to Greece nor to the United States, neither 
having ratified the Peace Treaty. The first conference was presided 
over by M. Bourgeois, the French representative; the significance of 
the League was emphasized, and regret expressed that the United 
States was not represented; the naming of the Saar Basin Frontier 
Commission was the first business transacted. At the second meeting, 
held in London on February 11, regret was again expressed at 
America’s non-representation; the Council accepted Switzerland’s ac- 
cession to the League, adopted the rules of procedure of the Council, 
appointed the Saar Basin Governing Commission, named Sir Reginald 
Tower as High Commissioner of Danzig, accepted the obligation 
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offered in the Polish treaty for the protection of minorities, approved 
plans for the organization of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (Article XIV of the League Covenant), for freedom of com- 
munication and transit, for the International Health Office and sum- 
moned the International Financial Conference. The Council held its 
third meeting at Paris on March 13, when it approved plans for send- 
ing a League Commission of Inquiry to Russia and took the first steps 
towards the prevention of typhus in Poland. Two important decisions 
were reached at the fourth meeting of the Council, which was held in 
the Luxembourg Palace on April 9-10. The request of the Supreme 
Council that the League take a mandate for Armenia was refused on 
account of lack of necessary force to administer the territory directly; 
the Council expressed the League’s willingness to assume a general 
oversight of the racial minorities in Turkey as far as possible. The 
fifth meeting of the Council took place in Rome on May 14-16, Thirty- 
six states were represented, and arrangements were made for the call- 
ing of a general assembly of all member nations of the League; plans 
were approved for the accession of new states, and new treaties were 
registered; a Permanent Armaments Commission was constituted, and 
an International Statistics Commission was appointed. Reports were 
made on freedom of communication and transit, the repatriation of 
ex-enemy prisoners in Siberia, Central European relief, typhus in 
Poland and the Washington Labor Conference. On June 14 the sixth 
meeting of the Council convened in London to consider the request 
of Persia for League intervention against Russian Soviet aggression; 
awaiting “the march of events”, the Council postponed decision. 
The permanent secretariat, including, in addition to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, a trained international staff chosen more for special knowledge 
than for nationality and intrusted with the work of gathering infor- 
mation, preparing plans and carrying out recommendations, was or- 
ganized during the past year, and its membership has been increased 
to approximately 100. It is located temporarily in London and 
is divided into sections corresponding with its work as follows: Legal 
Mandates, International Health, Transit, International Bureaus, Polit- 
ical-Administrative Commissions, Economic, Public Information and 
Financial. The Court of International Justice is now (July 1, 1920) 
being organized by twelve famous jurists, viz. Elihu Root of the 
United States, Akidzuki of Japan, Altimira of Spain, Devilaqua of 
Brazil, Deschamps of Belgium, Drago of Argentine, Fadda of Italy, 
Fromageot of France, Fram of Norway, Loder of Holland, Phillimore 
of Great Britain and Vesintch of Jugoslavia. In February the League 
began publication of an official journal containing the Covenant, min- 
utes of council meetings and other records. A budget has been pre- 
pared, providing for $600,000 for the organization period through 
March, 1920, and about $2,500,000 for the first fiscal year, to be con- 
tributed by the member nations. 
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Il. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

EUROPEAN, ASIATIC AND AFRICAN RELATIONS.—Inter- 
national relations for the past year have for the most part been con- 
cerned with questions growing out of three major problems, peace 
settlements, reconstruction and imperialism, all of which are directly 
traceable to the war and its aftermath. — The treaties of alliance be- 
tween France and Great Britain and between France and the United 
States, which were concluded at Versailles on June 28, 1919, at the 
urgent request of M. Clemenceau, were approved by the British gov- 
ernment in July and by the French government in October. By their 
provisions Great Britain and the United States guarantee to render 
military assistance to France in case of unprovoked aggression by 
Germany in violation of the Peace Treaty; no aid is to be given 
should France become involved with any other nation, and France is 
under no obligation to come to the assistance of either of the guar- 
antors. The treaties are interdependent, neither coming into force 
until both are ratified, and both must be submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations for recognition. The treaty has not been 
officially approved or ratified by the United States Senate.—Strained 
relations between China and Japan have continued. The emphatic 
assurances given by the Japanese representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence that the Shantung territory would be returned within a reason- 
able time were declared by the Chinese and their friends to be idle 
promises. They insisted that Japan should officially put herself on 
record in the matter, and finally, on August 3, Viscount Uchida, Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued a statement denying that 
Japan claimed any territorial rights in China. Japan’s intention “to 
hand back Shantung in full sovereignty to China, retaining only eco- 
nomic privileges” was conditioned only by such future arrangements 
as the two states might arrive at in pursuance of the secret treaty of 
1915. Immediately following this statement President Wilson pub- 
licly asserted that at Paris he had explicitly repudiated any form of 
acquiescence to the pact of 1915, and that the oral promise of Japan 
was in no way dependent upon the execution of the 1915 agreement. 
Soon afterward Chinese societies in the United States made a formal 
reply to Viscount Uchida, pointing out that a return of sovereignty 
without an accompanying return of economic rights was meaningless 
and that full and unconditional surrender of the territory involved was 
demanded. A similar view was expressed by Dr. E. T. Williams, teeh- 
nical adviser on Far Eastern matters at the Peace Conference, in 
testimony given on August 22 before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. Late in August Japan took over 
the German and Austrian properties at Tsing-tao. On January 25 the 
Japanese Foreign Office again reiterated Japan’s intention to with- 
draw and instructed her minister at Pekin to make overtures to the 
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Chinese government for an adjustment. The problem is still un- 
settled. Viscount Kato, former Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared on September 19 that Japan would never consent to abandon 
her preferential rights in Manchuria and Mongolia.—The text of the 
secret treaty concluded between Great Britain and Persia on August 
9, 1919, was made public on September 19. By its terms Great Britain 
makes a 20-year loan to Persia of £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, which is to 
have precedence over all other debts of Persia with the exception of 
a former British loan of £1,250,000 made on May 8, 1911. As a guar- 
antee Persia pledges her customs receipts. Great Britain also agrees 
to supply, at Persian expense, expert advisers, military officers, muni- 
tions and such other equipment as may be necessary for the forma- 
tion of an army to preserve order in Persia and along her borders. 
The treaty is accompanied by two letters written by the British Min- 
ister at Teheran to the Persian Prime Minister; both of these indi- 
cate the intention of Great Britain to assist Persia in obtaining her 
war claims and establishing boundary lines. There is a further stip- 
ulation that Great Britain will make no charge for troops sent to the 
aid of Persia during the war; Persia, on the other hand, is not to de- 
mand indemnity for damage caused by them. This treaty was ob- 
jected to by the State Department of the United States on the ground 
that it violated the principles underlying the League of Nations. 
Great Britain has officially denied that she designs to make a protec- 
torate of Persia and claims that her policy is one of gratuitous assist- 
ance. A similar assertion was made by the Persian Foreign Minister, 
Prince Firuz, on October 11.—The international situation during Oc- 
tober, November and December became more confused by the course 
of events in the Baltic states. At the urgent request of the Letts and 
with the approval of the Allies, German troops had remained in this 
region after the signing of the armistice, avowedly to check the weste 
ward advance of Bolshevism; in this capacity they rendered valuable 
service, but it became apparent during August and September that 
they, in league with the Baltic barons, were working to the detriment 
of the majority of the Baltic peoples, and for this reason their with- 
drawal was demanded. After considerable correspondence had been 
exchanged between the Supreme Council and the German govern- 
ment, an Interallied Commission under General Niessel was sent late 
in October to supervise the German evacuation and restore order, 
with the result that by the end of December the provinces had been 
freed of German domination.— An important diplomatic disclosure 
was made on December 21 when M. Barrére, former French Ambas- 
sador to Italy, stated that in 1900 and 1902 he had negotiated defen- 
sive treaties with Italy which nullified the Triple Alliance. According 
to his statement the treaty of 1900 eliminated every cause of conflict 
in the Mediterranean and outlined the Italo-French spheres of influ- 
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ence in Africa. The amendatory treaty of 1902 stipulated that in case 
of aggressive war against either France or Italy the other would ob- 
serve the strictest neutrality—Another sensational diplomatic disclo- 
sure was made by M. Kerensky in Paris during March when he re- 
vealed a secret agreement made between Great Britain, France and 
Russia in 1917, just before the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, 
which provided that in case of an Allied victory Russia was to have 
all of Poland and be given full liberty in determining her western 
frontier. Alsace-Lorraine was to be restored to France, and all the 
metallurgic fields of Lorraine as well as the coal basin of the valley 
of the Saar were to be included in French territory; the other terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine were to be formed into an auton- 
omous and neutral state to be politically and economically independ- 
ent of Germany and to be occupied by French troops until Germany 
had fulfilled the conditions of peace. —On December 1 the Spanish 
government vigorously denied Portugal’s claim to the frontier town 
of Olivenza. By treaty arrangements of the year 1815 the town was 
assigned to Portugal, but Spain has never relinquished possession of 
it—The Spitzbergen Archipelago was placed under the sovereignty of 
Norway by the Peace Conference by an international treaty to that 
effect, signed on February 20 by representatives of Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Holland, Sweden, Great Britain and the United 
States. By the terms of this treaty all private interests then existing 
in Spitzbergen will remain intact, and provision is made for the free 
entry of any foreign enterprise that may desire to take part in de- 
veloping the resources of the islands.—In March the Belgian and 
Dutch governments ratified a treaty for the settlement of questions 
involving the international boundary and waterways, particularly the 
Scheldt.—By a decision of the Supreme Council, made publie early in 
March, German East Africa has ben divided between Great Britain 
and Belgium; of the total area of 384,000 square miles Great Britain 
received 366,000; the two northwestern provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi were assigned to Belgium. Theoretically these assignments 
were made under the mandatary system. Likewise Cameroon and 
Togoland, former German possessions, have been divided between 
Great Britain and France as mandataries. — By an Anglo-French 
agreement under date of September 15 Syria was allotted to France, 
but the British retained Palestine and the Mosul district. Cilicia was 
to be occupied by the French, but they were to abandon Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo, these cities having previously been prom- 
ised by Great Britain to the Kingdom of the Hedjaz. The Allies were 
placed in an embarrassing position when these cities were later 
claimed by France; the rival claims were partially adjusted at the San 
Remo Conference (see supra, p. 11), but further adjustment is prob- 
able.—Several conferences of the Baltic states have occurred during 
the year. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS.—The three-cornered dispute between 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia concerning the ownership of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica (see last Recorp, p. 70) is as yet unsettled. Official 
advices received at Washington on November 4 stated that Chile had 
given Bolivia an outlet to the ocean by ceding a strip of territory 
north of the province of Arica; the Bolivian legation, however, dis- 
credited this report. Late in January the Peruvian National Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution for submission of the question to the Council 
of the League of Nations; this move was opposed by Chile. On Feb- 
ruary 13 Bolivia was reported to have laid claim to a port town in 
the Arican province; this brought an immediate protest from the 
Peruvian government, which, in a note expressing “ surprise and dis- 
illusionment ” at the action of Bolivia, declared it would never relin- 
quish its title to the territory. So tense did the situation become that 
an infuriated mob attacked the Peruvian legation in La Paz, the 
Bolivian capital; war was averted, however, by urgent representations 
to Bolivia and Chile by the United States; Brazil offered her services 
as a friendly arbitrator—A number of important international agree- 
ments have been completed during the past twelve months: an arbi- 
tration convention between the United States and the Netherlands, 
extending for a period of five years, was ratified on August 22; three 
days later, ratifications of the Commercial Travelers Convention be- 
tween the United States and Guatemala were exchanged. By an act 
of September 10 the Brazilian Congress approved the treaty of extra- 
dition concluded between Bolivia and Brazil on June 3, 1919. On 
November 18 a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation was 
arranged between Paraguay and Japan, by which citizens and subjects 
of the contracting countries are to enjoy the same rights, liberties and 
privileges as those of most-favored nations. A treaty of reciprocity 
for indemnity against accident to workmen was made at Buenos Aires 
on November 27 between Spain and the Argentine Republic. The 
first commercial treaty in which China made no extraterritorial con- 
cessions was signed early in April between Bolivia and China.—By a 
proposal of the Salvador Congress under date of April 9 the United 
States would be excluded from a suggested Latin-American arbitra- 
tion court in place of the Pan-American Union, the Central American 
Court of Justice and the International Bureau.—An important meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Financial Congress convened in New York 
City on January 19, and in protest against statements relative to the 
policies employed by the Mexican government, the representatives of 
that country withdrew from the conference. — Charges and counter- 
charges of outrages and illegal practices, border difficulties and threat- 
ening notes have resulted in more or less strained relations between 
Mexico and the United States during the year. On August 1 Presi- 
dent Carranza bitterly assailed the oil interests and asserted that they 
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were endeavoring to embroil the United States with Mexico; he ex- 
plicitly stated that the Mexican government was not hostile to the 
petroleum interests or any form of foreign investment in so far as 
such interests conformed to the Mexican laws. The United States 
Senate on August 8 adopted a resolution directing the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to appoint a sub-committee to make a complete in- 
vestigation of the Mexican situation and suggest a solution of the 
same. A few days later the Mexican government was warned by the 
State Department of the United States that unless steps were imme- 
diately taken to prevent outrages against American citizens in Mexico, 
the United States government would be compelled “to adopt a 
radical change in its policy”. Less than a week elapsed before two 
American army aviators, P. H. Davis and Harold G. Peterson, while 
patroling the Texas border, were captured by Mexican bandits and 
held under threat of death for a ransom of $15,000. This amount was 
furnished by the United States military authorities on promise of re- 
imbursement by the Carranza government. A punitive expedition 
sent in pursuit of the bandits was unsuccessful. A diplomatic rupture 
was narrowly averted on October 19, when William O. Jenkins, Amer- 
ican consular agent at Puebla, was reported to have been kidnapped 
by bandits and held for $15,000 ransom; upon his release, after a large 
portion of this sum had been paid, he was at once placed under arrest 
by Puebla officials on a charge of having been implicated in his own 
abduction, and, failing to furnish bail, was lodged in jail. In reply to 
a vigorous note from the United States State Department under date 
of November 20, demanding the immediate release of Jenkins, the 
Mexican government deciared it could not release a foreigner on trial 
before a state tribunal. On December 1 Secretary Lansing reiterated 
the demand for the immediate release of Jenkins. The situation was 
relieved on December 4, when Jenkins was released on bail, but the 
Mexican government on December 16 denied the power of the United 
States State Department to determine the innocence or guilt of the 
accused. It was announced on December 24 that beginning January 1, 
1920, a strict embargo on arms and ammunition would be enforced by 
the State Department. During the winter frequent acts of banditry 
continued, among them border raids and the capture of Joseph Wil- 
liams, who, on March 4, was taken from a train which had been 
wrecked by a Villa band. In March the Mexican Foreign Office an- 
nounced that an association of Mexicans and Americans were engaged 
in the business of directing raids and kidnapping expeditions on the 
border. While a great mass of testimony was taken by the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Sub-Committee, headed by Senator 
Fall of New Mexico, no official solution of the Mexican problem has 
been announced. 
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IV. THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD PROBLEM 


The famine conditions, due to underproduction and lack of adequate 
transportation facilities, so prevalent last year in many parts of the 
eastern hemisphere, especially in Europe, were greatly ameliorated 


during the period under review. Nevertheless Poland, Austria, Ar- 


menia, parts of Russia, Hungary, Italy and Czechoslovakia suffered 
from hunger and other privations. Urgent appeals for aid by the in- 
habitants of Poland, Austria and Armenia were made during Novem- 
ber and December. On January 4 the American Red Cross announced 
that out of a fund of $30,000,000 available for its work in 1920, it had 
set aside $15,000,000 for European relief and $1,250,000 to complete its 


program in Siberia. In discussing the financial needs of Europe Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover on January 7 emphatically declared that outside 
of some dozen cities in central and southern Europe and in Armenia, 
Europe could feed itself. He also pointed out that the American 
people were spending $7,000,000 a month in feeding 3,000,000 children 
and fighting disease in impoverished Europe. He gave utterance to 
the same statements when he appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 12 to endorse the recommendation of Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass that the House appropriate $150,000,000 for European relief. 
Mr. Hoover was of the opinion that by granting such aid to the starv- 
ing cities of central Europe the United States would “build up 
security for its $10,000,000,000 lent abroad”. After a delay of seven 
weeks the House, by a vote of 283 to 12, authorized the United States 
Grain Corporation to sell 5,000,000 barrels of surplus flour to Poland, 
Austria and Armenia for “cash or credit”. The work of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration was facilitated by the “ food-draft-ware- 
house” plan. Warehouses were established in European cities where 
distress was particularly acute and orders on these warehouses sold 
in the form of food drafts. Statistics show that from December 1, 
1918, to June 30, 1919, some 3,219,706 metric tons of food had been 
delivered to 21 localities as follows: Finland, 123,338 tons; Esthonia, 
14,065 tons; Latvia, 4,716 tons; Lithuania, 2,137 tons; Poland, 312,565 
tons; Germany, 778,924 tons; Holland, 24,552 tons; Denmark, 10,942 
tons; Belgium, 748,429 tons; northern France, 88,338 tons; Czecho- 
slovakia, 323,803 tons; Austria, 371,101 tons; Hungary, 633 tons; Jugo- 
slavia, 89,442 tons; Italy, 15,034 tons; Rumania, 216,666 tons; Bulgaria, 
22,831 tons; Turkey, 14,458 tons; Armenia, 31,060 tons; Russia, 15,077 
tons; Russian prisons in Germany, 2,685 tons. Shipments from Amer- 
ica included 2,133,874 tons of breadstuffs; 81,564 tons of beans and 
peas; 111,847 tons of rice; 288,300 tons of meats and fats; 71,360 tons 
of milk; 62,146 tons of cocoa and sugar; 30,063 tons of cloth; 450,642 
tons of miscellaneous supplies. The total value amounted to $770,- 
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795,000. The work of the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief has 
practically terminated. 


Vv. WORLD LABOR AND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


At the Congress of the International Trades Union Federation, 
held at Amsterdam during the first weeks of August, 1919, resolutions 
were adopted urging that the blockade against Russia and Hungary 
be lifted and that industry be socialized. Regret was expressed at 
the failure of the labor convention of the Peace Treaty to correspond 
with the Berne program (see last Recorp, p. 72); the latter pro- 
gram was repudiated by Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. A resolution favoring the League of 
Nations declared it should be founded on the will and cooperation 
of all people.— While this Congress was still in session the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference opened at Lucerne. Entente support of 
Admiral Kolchak, head of the All-Russian government (see infra, p. 
121), was condemned. The Conference seemed to entertain little hope 
of merging the Second and Third Internationalist organizations; the 
former, it was pointed out, aimed at a revolution by the majority in 
conformity with democratic principles, while the latter advocated im- 
mediate revolution by a minority. Revision of the peace treaty with 
Germany was also urged.—The International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards held its sixth annual meeting at Toronto, Canada, 
on September 23-26, 1919. Discussion centered on five main subjects: 
defects in compensation legislation, administrative questions with 
special reference to direct settlements, status of interstate commerce 
employees under compensation, medical service and methods of im- 
provement, and accident and insurance statistics.— The first Inter- 
national Congress of Working Women convened at Washington on 
October 28; twelve nations were represented. The subjects discussed 
included employment of women in hazardous occupations, partic- 
ularly those which would injure their capacity for motherhood; pro- 
hibition of night work for men and women in all industries except 
those which require continuous operation by reason of public neces- 
sity; a 44-hour week; weekly rest of at least a day and a half; the 
non-employment of children under sixteen years of age and of minors 
at night in occupations injurious to their development. A resolution 
that one-half the delegates at the next International Labor Confer- 
ence be women was approved.—The first official International Labor 
Conference held in accordance with the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty met at Washington, October 29-November 29; delegates were 
present from forty-one countries, Mr. Samuel Gompers and Secretary 
of Labor Wilson representing the United States unofficially. At this 
Conference, presided over by Secretary Wilson, organization was per- 
fected, a governing body created and an international labor office or 
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bureau established. The governing body, of which Arthur Fontaine, 
director of the Labor Department of the French Ministry of Labor, 
is chairman, comprises 24 members, 12 representing various govern- 
ments, 6, employers and 6, labor. European countries are repre- 
sented by 20, and American countries by 4. Mr. Albert Thomas was 
chosen director general of the Labor Office. The Conference adopted 
12 draft conventions for reference to member countries for enactment; 
these included: limitation of working hours for both sexes to eight 
hours daily and forty-eight hours weekly in mines, factories, building 
and transportation; elimination of unemployment by means of na- 
tional systems of free public employment bureaus, prohibition of pri- 
vate fee-charging agencies, establishment of unemployment insurance, 
reservation of public works for periods of depression, and regulation 
of labor recruiting in one country by agents of another; protection 
of foreign workers and their right to organize on equal terms with 
natives; opportunity for women in industry to rest at least six weeks 
previous to and following childbirth, with free medical, care and 
cash benefits during that period; prevention of occupational disease, 
such as anthrax, by disinfection of wool, and restriction against use of 
white phosphorus in manufacture of matches; provision against em- 
ployment of women and persons under eighteen years of age in cer- 
tain lead processes, others to be employed only under sanitary condi- 
tions; prohibition of industrial employment for children under four- 
teen years of age, except in India and Japan, where the age limit is 
twelve years, and regulation of industrial night work for those under 
eighteen years of age; and provision for efficient factory inspection, 
with the creation in each country of a government service to safeguard 
health of workers and to keep in touch with the International Labor 
Bureau. All the above are purely recommendations to the various 
nations without any authority except their own moral justice, and bind- 
ing only when written into law by each nation’s voluntary acceptance. 
During the entire Conference two impressions seemed to prevail: the 
more radical members believed that it should be the function of the 
Conference to set maximum standards toward which the various 
states were to aspire; other members believed it advisable to set up 
practicable standards which would be immediately attainable. — The 
first meeting of the International Labor Bureau, following the Wash- 
ington Conference, was held in Paris on January 26-29, 1920; repre- 
sentatives of eleven governments, six delegates representing em- 
ployers and six representing workers, were present. At this meeting 
the resolutions of the Washington Conference were legalized. An- 
other meeting of the Bureau was held in London, March 23-25, at 
which the question of hygiene in industrial institutions was discussed. 
—The General Council of the League of Red Cross Societies met at 
Geneva on March 3; delegates from twenty-seven countries were in 
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attendance. This congress was called to sanction the continuation of 
the work of the society in time of peace. — The Eighth International 
Congress for Women’s Suffrage assembled at Geneva on June 6. 


Vi. THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADMINISTRATION. — The year under review witnessed 
numerous changes in President Wilson’s cabinet. On August 20 the 
Senate confirmed the nomination as Attorney General of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, who since March 5 had been serving under a recess appoint- 
ment. To succeed William C. Redfield, who resigned November 1, 
President Wilson nominated as Secretary of Commerce, Joshua Wil- 
lis Alexander, who took office on December 16. On January 31 David 
Franklin Houston succeeded Carter Glass as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the latter having been chosen Senator from Virginia. On the 
same day Edwin Thomas Meredith became Secretary of Agriculture, 
succeeding Mr. Houston. Franklin Knight Lane resigned as Secretary 
of the Interior on February 7. He was succeeded by John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the United States Shipping Board. On February 
13, following correspondence with the President, who charged him 
with usurping executive power by calling cabinet meetings during the 
President’s illness, Robert Lansing resigned the office of Secretary of 
State. Late in the month President Wilson nominated Bainbridge 
Colby of New York to succeed him.—From September 2 to April 14 
the President was unable on account of illness to meet with his cab- 
inet. — Frank Lyon Polk resigned on June 15 as Under-Secretary of 
State. He was succeeded by Norman Davis, who in November had 
succeeded Leo S. Rowe as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. On 
June 9 it was announced that Nicholas Kelly would succeed Normar 
Davis as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. On June 21 S. Parker 
Gilbert, Jr., was named as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.—The 
appointment of William Martin Willizms of Alabama to succeed 
Daniel Roper as Commissioner of Internal Revenue was announced 
on March 15.— Qn April 30, the President nominated Henry Jones 
Ford of Princeton and James Duncan of Quincy, Massachusetts, as 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Senate failed 
to confirm the nominations, and on June 9 the President tendered 
them and Mark W. Potter, recess appointments. — On December 18 
the Senate confirmed the appointment of Nelson B. Gaskill to take 
the place of J. Franklin Fort, resigned, on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.— On September 2 Henry A. Moehlenpah was nominated as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board.— On August 5 Thomas A. 
Scott and Henry M. Robinson were appointed members of the United 
States Shipping Board.—In June, 1919, the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission was completely reorganized. The three former commission- 
ers resigned, and Martin L. Morrison and George R. Wales succeeded 
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them. On March 22 the President appointed as the third member of 
the Commission Mrs. Helen Hamilton Gardener.—On August 1 F. W. 
Taussig resigned as chairman of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. On May 6 the President nominated Samuel W. McCall of 
Massachusetts as a member of the Commission. The Senate failed to 
confirm the nomination, however, and on June 9, the President ten- 
dered Mr. McCall a recess appointment. — On November 12 John F. 
Kramer was appointed National Prohibition Commissioner in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue——On March 13 Col. W. B. Greeley was 
appointed Chief Forester to succeed Henry S. Graves.—On April 24 
Walker D. Hines resigned as Director General of Railroads, to take 
effect May 15.—A number of important changes occurred in the 
diplomatic service. On September 10 the Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment of William E. Gonzales as Ambassador to Peru. On Sep- 
tember 30 the President nominated Brand Whitlock to be the first 
Ambassador to Belgium. On February 12 William Phillips, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, was chosen Minister to the Netherlands. 
Upon the resignation of Thomas Nelson Page the President nomi- 
nated, on February 11, as Ambassador to Italy, Robert Underwood 
Johnson of New York. To succeed Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, who had re- 
signed the post of Minister to China, Mr. Wilson nominated, late in 
February, Mr. Charles R. Crane of Chicago. On March 23 the Presi- 
dent nominated Henry Morgenthau to succeed Henry P. Fletcher, re- 
signed, as Ambassador to Mexico. On June 21 Edward Capps of 
New Jersey was tendered a recess appointment as Minister to Greeee. 
The President, on January 21, reappointed as American delegates to 
the Hague Tribunal Judge George Gray of Delaware, Oscar S. Straus, 
Elihu Root and John Bassett Moore.— On December 20 the last of 
the members of the American Peace Delegation, Frank Polk, General 
Tasker H. Bliss and Mr. Henry White, returned to the United States. 
Since that date American interests in Paris have been in charge of 
Ambassador Wallace.—Although the United States has not officially 
made peace, numerous war agencies, created while the war was in 
progress, have been dissolved. This began shortly after the signing 
of the armistice in November, 1918 (see last Recorp, pp. 18-27). Some 
of these agencies have, however, been continued, though on a greatly 
diminished scale. The United States Employment Service was aban- 
doned on October 10 because of a lack of funds (see last REcorD, p. 26). 
The Department of Labor, however, continued to supply information 
to state employment agencies. Late in September the War Depart- 
ment announced that the placing of soldiers had been practically 
completed.—Francis P. Garvin has continued to act as Alien Property 
Custodian.— When the strike of 400,000 bituminous coal miners threat- 
ened, late in October, the President revived the Fuel Administration 
and restored the regulations dealing with the fixing of coal prices at 
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the mines and the fixing of dealers’ commissions. These regulations 
were again administered by the Fuel Administrator, Harry A. Gar- 
field. The appeal of President Wilson to the miners, urging them to 
rescind their strike order, having proved unsuccessful, Attorney 
General Palmer secured, on October 31, a temporary injunction from 
Judge Anderson of the U. S. District Court at Indianapolis, restrain- 
ing the officers and leaders of the miners from sending out further 
strike orders and the officers of the United Mine Workers from dis- 
bursing union funds for strike benefits. Authority for the issuance 01 
this injunction was derived from the Food and Fuel Control Act, 
which made it a penal offence to conspire to prevent the production 
of coal during the war. Nevertheless, on November 1, more than 
400,000 miners quit work. A week later another injunction was ob- 
tained, ordering the officials of the miners’ union to withdraw the 
previous strike order. This they did on November 11, but the men 
refused to return to the mines. The Secretary of Labor finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing the parties together for a conference at Washing- 
ton on November 14. The Government was represented by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, Fuel Administrator Garfield, Attorney General Pal- 
mer and Director General Hines. The miners were represented by 
John L. Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers. During 
this and succeeding conferences it developed that the Fuel Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary of Labor entertained different opinions rela- 
tive to the conditions that should be offered the miners. The Secre- 
tary favored a wage increase of 31.6 per cent. Considering this ex- 
cessive, the Fuel Administrator proposed a 14 per cent increase with 
the proviso that operators were not to increase the price of coal to 
meet the wage increase. On December 9g the President offered as a 
compromise an immediate increase in wages of 14 per cent and the 
establishment of a commission to consider further concessions—this 
commission to consist of three persons to represent, respectively, the 
miners, the operators and the general public. On the day following, 
a conference of the district representatives of the miners accepted 
these terms. Dr. Garfield, dissatisfied with the President’s method of 
settling the strike, resigned on December 13. On December 22 the 
President named as members of the Coal Strike Commission, Henry 
M. Robinson, John P. White, former president of the United Mine 
Workers, and Rembrandt Peale, an independent coal operator. On 
March 11 the commission submitted a majority report in favor of a 
general wage increase of 27 per cent without any change in working 
hours and conditions. On March 29 the joint conference of miners 
and operators agreed that the award of the commission should be- 
come effective on April 1. Early in March the Operators’ and Miners’ 
Wage Scale Committee of the anthracite mine districts began nego- 
tiations for a new wage agreement. Early in June both sides agreed 
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to the President’s plan for the appointment of a commission similar 
to the bituminous coal commission. The President thereupon ap- 
pointed William O. Thompson, President of Ohio State University, to 
represent the public, William L. Connell, an independent operator of 
Scranton, to represent the operators, and Neil Ferry, of the United 
Mine Workers, to represent the workers. The report is due in 
August.—On February 28 President Wilson issued an executive order 
providing for the continuation of the powers of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, dividing them, however, between the Director General of Rail- 
roads and a commission of four. The government’s control of bitum- 
inous prices was ordered to terminate on April 1—The Food Admin- 
istration came to an end early in 1919 (see last Recorp, p. 22). How- 
ever, there remained in existence until June 1, 1920, the Sugar Equal- 
ization Board and the Grain Corporation, the chairman of which was 
Julius H. Barnes.— On August 23 the American Relief Administra- 
tion closed its Paris Office, thus formally terminating its work. The 
feeding of 4,000,000 underfed children in various European countries 
continued to be carried on by a charitable organization formed by 
Mr. Hoover. During the six months of its existence, ending May 31, 
1919, the American Relief Administration distributed supplies valued 
at over $800,000,000 in seventeen countries. — The War Labor Board 
(see last Recorp, p. 25) erded its existence on August I2 on account 
of lack of funds. During the fifteen months of its existence the board 
adjusted over 1,200 labor controversies.—In August President Wilson 
ordered the transfer of the records of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation and of the War Industries Board to the Council of National 
Defense, to be catalogued and preserved for future emergencies. The 
annual report of the Council, issued in November, summarized the 
work accomplished since its organization in the winter of 1916. Its 
total cost was only $1,500,000. On February 18 Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son, director of the Council, resigned. — The railroads of the United 
States, which had been under government control since December 28, 
1917, were, in accordance with the President’s proclamation, returned 
to their owners on March 1, 1920. In many cases the same officials 
who had charge of the roads before the war again assumed control. 
The majority of employees found positions under the new regimes. 
The roads began their operation under private control under the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins Law, signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 28 (see infra, p. 54). According to official calculations, the two 
years of government operation of the railroads cost the government 
about $700,000,000. The figures of the Railroad Administration 
showed a net loss of $594,200,000 from railroad operation alone. When 
the operating costs of Pullman lines, waterways and express com- 
panies are included, $100,000,000 must be added to the amount. Dur- 
ing November and December $111,500,000 were added to the deficit, 
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the coal strike being an important contributing cause. Of the $349,- 
200,000 loss for the year 1919, however, $228,700,000 came during the 
first six months. This was said to be caused by “a prolonged slump 
in freight business following the signing of the armistice.”—In spite 
of the large increases in the wages of railroad employees the last 
seven months of government control were notable for serious labor 
difficulties. These difficulties were complicated by the insistence of 
the brotherhoods upon the so-called “ Plumb Plan” (see last Recorp, 
p. 24).—On August I a strike occurred among the railway shopmen, 
who demanded an increase of 17 cents an hour over their previous 
wage of 68 cents. The strike was not authorized by the national 
officers of the shopmen’s union. Early in the year the men had pre- 
sented their grievances to the official Wage Adjustment Board, but 
no decision had been reached. In July the Director General asked 
Congress to create a new wage board (see infra, p. 46). This request, 
however, was refused. Thereupon the President, on August 7, 
directed Mr. Hines to use the authority vested in him to adjust wage 
differences, on condition that the strikers return to work. In the 
meantime the strike had spread from the Chicago district to New 
York and Boston, causing freight embargoes and the cancellation of 
numerous trains. The President directed the Railroad Administra- 
tion to use its full authority to move the trains in the southwestern 
states where unauthorized strikes had occurred. District attorneys 
were ordered to arrest persons interfering with traffic. The Director 
General sent an ultimatum stating that all employees not reporting 
for duty on August 30 would be regarded as having terminated their 
employment. On August 25 President Wilson in a statement ap- 
pealed to the men to postpone their demands. He offered, however, 
to grant the shopmen an increase of 4 cents an hour so that their 
wages would correspond with those of other classes of railroad em- 
ployees. On September 21 it was announced that the shopmen’s 
union had accepted the offer. On November 15 Director General 
Hines submitted to the representatives of the four railway brother- 
hoods propositions increasing the wage scale approximately $36,000,000 
a year. This increase, which was accepted in lieu of the workers’ de- 
mands, affected trainmen, firemen, engineers and conductors, but more 
particularly those employed in the slow-freight service. As a result 
of a conference of the Railroad Administration and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-way Employees and Railway Track Laborers on 
November 24, a new wage and working agreement was signed. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 men were affected. While the demands of the 
union were not fully met, the eight-hour basic day was established 
for track laborers, and time and a half pay for overtime was granted. 
Early in 1920 the railway brotherhoods again made demands for 
wage increases, amounting to over one billion dollars. During March 
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conferences were held between representatives of the brotherhoods 
and the railroad executives. This bi-partisan board, however, reached 
a deadlock on April 1 and abruptly ended its sessions. The whole 
matter was passed on to the Labor Board created under the Esch- 
Cummins Bill (see infra, p. 54). The members of this board are as 
follows: representatives of the railway owners, Horace Baker, Wil- 
liam L. Park and J. H. Elliott; representatives of the employees, 
Albert Phillips, A. O. Wharton and James J. Forester; representatives 
of the public, R. M. Barton, G. W. Hanger and Henry T. Hunt. On 
April 17 the board elected R. M. Barton as chairman and C. P. Caruth- 
ers as secretary.—A serious railroad strike was initiated on April 2, 
when 700 switchmen and yardmen in Chicago and Milwaukee quit 
work. This strike, in direct defiance of the national leaders of the 
four brotherhoods, spread so rapidly that in a few days almost all of 
the railroads of the country were crippled. In some cases trains were 
abandoned en route. Violence accompanied the strike. On April 9 the 
presidents of the four great brotherhoods issued a statement to the 
effect that the strike had been started in Chicago by a new organiza- 
tion designed for the destruction of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union, that it had nothing to do with 
the wage question and that its purpose was to promote the “One 
Big Union” idea. The leaders declared that there could be no settle- 
ment of pending wage questions so long as the illegal strike con- 
tinued. On April 15 the government arrested John Grunau and 
twenty-two other leaders on warrants charging violation of the Sher- 
man Law and the Lever Food and Fuel Act. The newly created 
Railroad Labor Board refused to hear the pleas of the “outlaw” 
strikers, most of whom returned to work when the roads announced 
their decision to declare the positions of the strikers vacant and to 
recruit new forces. The strike caused serious freight congestion 
which was not relieved for many weeks.—Early in May the railroads 
began their arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for increased freight rates that would yield an additional revenue of 
$1,017,000,000.—To find a solution of the country’s labor troubles, con- 
tinually becoming more acute, President Wilson, early in September, 
sent letters to representatives of employers, of labor and of the gen- 
eral public, inviting them to participate in a National Industrial Con- 
ference to meet in Washington on October 6. He stated the purpose 
of the proposed conference to be that of “consulting together on the 
vital questions affecting our industrial life.” The conference was to 
discuss such methods as had already been tried of bringing capital 
and labor into close cooperation, and to canvass every relevant feature 
of the industrial situation for the purpose of working out a practicable 
method of association based upon a real community of interest. The 
two subjects that absorbed all the time of the conference were the 
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open and closed shop and the right of collective bargaining. Both 
were involved in the great steel strike then in progress (see infra, p. 
81). The Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board were each instructed to choose 
five members. These, with three representatives of farmers’ organ- 
izations and two representatives each of the investment bankers and 
the railroad managements, constituted the employers’ group. The 
President selected the twenty-two members to represent the public 
and asked President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
to select the labor representatives. Among the prominent repre- 
sentatives of the public group were: Bernard M. Baruch, Robert 
S. Brookings, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Charles W. Eliot, Charles Edward Russell, John Spargo, Lillian D. 
Wald and Ida M. Tarbell. At the second day’s session, on October 7, 
it was agreed that no member of any group should present a subject 
to the conference without the consent of his group. All final recom- 
mendations were to be made by a unanimous vote of the three groups, 
each vote determined by a majority within the group. The labor 
group urged upon the conference a resolution to suspend the steel 
strike while arbitration by the conference proceeded, and another de- 
claring in favor of the principle of collective bargaining and the right 
of labor to be represented in dealings with employers by representa- 
tives of their own choosing. To these resolutions the employers’ 
group presented a solid opposition. When the resolutions failed to 
pass, the labor delegation withdrew from the conference. The public 
group recommended to the President the calling of a new conference 
differently constituted. —In pursuance of this recommendation the 
President, on November 20, announced the calling of a second Indus- 
trial Conference, to assemble on December 1. Group representation 
was abandoned, the conference consisting of a small body of men 
representing industry as a whole, headed by William B. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Labor. The conference was not expected to deal directly 
with existing labor struggles, but it was hoped that it might find a 
way to avoid their repetition. The conference convened on December 
1, and on December 29 issued a preliminary report. The final report 
was issued on March 6. The conference considered the prevention of 
disputes worth more than their cure and recommended to that end 
the further application of the principle of employee representation by 
means of shop committees, shop councils, work councils etc. This 
system, it was claimed, was operating successfully in completely or- 
ganized shops, in non-union shops and in shops where union and non- 
union men worked side by side. For the settlement of disputes not 
adjusted by the joint organization of the management and the em- 
ployees, the conference recommended the establishment of a system, 
nationwide in scope, consisting of a National Industrial Board, local 
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Regional Conferences and Boards of Inquiry, to operate as follows: 
The parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their differences 
for settlement to a board known as a Regional Adjustment Confer- 
ence, to consist of four representatives selected by the parties and 
four others in their industry chosen by them and familiar with their 
problems, the board to be presided over by a trained government 
official, the regional chairman, appointed by the President for a term 
of three years and eligible for reappointment, to act as conciliator. 
In case of a unanimous agreement, there is to be a collective bargain 
with the same effect as if reached by the shop organization; in case 
the Regional Conference fails to agree unanimously, the matter is to 
go, under the agreement of submission, to the National Industrial 
Board, unless the parties prefer the decision of an umpire selected by 
themselves. The voluntary submission of a dispute to a Regional Ad- 
justment Conference is to carry with it an agreement by both parties 
that there shall be no interference with production pending the de- 
cision. In case the parties, or either of them, refuse voluntarily to 
submit the dispute to adjustment, a Regional Board of Inquiry is to 
be formed by the regional chairman, consisting of two employers and 
two employees from the industry, who are not parties to the dispute. 
This board is to have the right to subpcena witnesses and records 
and is to publish its findings as a guide to public opinion. Either of 
the parties may join the Board of Inquiry on giving an undertaking 
that, so far as its side is concerned, it will agree to submit its con- 
tention to a Regional Adjustment Conference, and if both join, a 
Regional Adjustment Conference is to be automatically created. 
The National Industrial Board, with headquarters at Washington, is 
to be composed of nine members appointed by the President and 
Senate. To insure the appointment of properly qualified persons three 
must be chosen from persons representative of industrial employers, 
three from persons representative of industrial employees, and three 
from persons representative of general interests, who shall be specially 
qualified by reason of knowledge or experience with economic and 
general questions. All are to act for the general welfare and to be 
selected without regard to political affiliations. One of the three 
representing the general interests is to be designated chairman by 
the President. The term of the members is to be six years, and they 
are to be eligible for reappointment. The National Industrial Board 
is to have general supervisory power over the plan and make rules 
governing its general administration. It is to act as a board of appeal 
on questions of wages, hours and working conditions, which cannot be 
adjusted by a Regional Adjustment Conference. Its decisions must be 
unanimous. It may act as a board of appeal on all other questions 
which come before a Regional Adjustment Conference, which may be 
voluntarily submitted to it by the parties to the dispute and which 
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they have not been able to agree upon in the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, except questions of policy such as the “closed” or 
“open” shop. In case it cannot reach a determination it is to make 
and publish majority and minority reports. The plan proposed may 
be applied to public utilities, in which case the governmental regula- 
tory agency is to have representatives on the Adjustment Conference. 
It is to make no recommendations relative to railroads, but to provide 
machinery for the prompt and fair adjustment of wages and working 
conditions of government employees. The plan involves no penalties 
other than those imposed by public opinion. It does not provide for 
compulsory arbitration, nor does it deny the right to strike. The 
Industrial Conference declared itself in favor of collective bargaining 
as the most helpful approach to industrial peace. It denied the 
right of government employees to strike. Moreover, it declared 
strongly against the policy of allowing policemen and other em- 
ployees engaged in the administration of justice and the preserva- 
tion of life and property to join or affiliate with organizations that 
use the strike as a weapon of warfare. The report of the Conference 
was bitterly attacked by Mr. Gompers, who claimed that in seeking 
to further employee representation in shop councils it was advocating 
a system destructive of labor unions. Shop councils and committees, 
he maintained, “lend themselves to the designs of employers hostile 
to trade-unionism and are, in fact, almost without exception creatures 
of employers.” Some of the comment contained in the report he 
thought excellent; some of it seemed to him “a reflection of the 
philosophy of uplift commonly found in a rarified atmosphere where 
real labor, with its difficulties and problems, does not exist.”—During 
the period under review the Administration made efforts to com- 
bat the rising cost of living. Early in August the President asked 
Congress for additional legislation. He stated that wheat shipments 
and credits to facilitate the purchase of our wheat would be controlled 
so as to lower the price of flour here; that surplus stocks of both 
food and clothing in the hands of the government would be sold 
without profit; that foodstuffs would be drawn out of storage and 
sold by legal action whenever necessary; that combinations of pro- 
ducers and distributors formed to control prices would be vigorously 
prosecuted; and that publicity would be employed by agencies of the 
government to inform the public of supplies not available because of 
hoarding and price manipulation. The Attorney General announced 
that since investigations by the Federal Trade Commission had dis- 
closed a “clear violation of the anti-trust laws” by the Chicago 
meat packers, vigorous action would at once be brought against these 
combinations. The government’s attitude resulted in an agreement 
between the “ Big Five”— Armour and Company, Swift and Com- 
pany, Morris and Company, Wilson and Company and the Cudahy 
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Packing Company—and the Department of Justice, under the terms of 
which the packers and their subsidiaries agreed to sell all their hold- 
ings in public stockyards, stockyard railroads and terminals and their 
interests in market newspapers and public cold-storage warehouses, 
and forever to dissociate themselves from the retail meat business and 
such food lines as are unrelated to meat packing. This agreement, it 
was asserted, would avert the danger of a monopoly in food supplies.— 
On August 10 the Attorney General in a dispatch to former state 
food administrators urged that fair price committees be appointed 
to secure accurate information relative to charges of profiteering in 
necessary commodities, such information to be reported to the De- 
partment of Justice. A vigorous campaign against hoarding food in 
cold storage for speculative purposes was at once instituted. Govern- 
ment prosecutors in many localities began filing libels for the seizure 
of eggs, sugar, rice, meat etc——On November 21 the President again 
placed the government in control of the nation’s food supply by 
transferring the authority of the Food Administration to the Attorney 
General. The immediate cause of the revival of these war functions 
was the effort to avert a sugar famine. Immediate steps were taken 
to allocate the sugar stocks in the country. On the last day of the 
year the President signed the McNary Sugar Control Bill (see infxa, 
p. 55), under which the Sugar Equalization Board was continued for 
one year. However, administration activities dealing with the high 
cost of living did not escape criticism in Congress. On April 24 
Senator Capper of Kansas presented statistics which, he said, showed 
that the earnings of many American corporations represented “ open, 
scandalous and shameless” profiteering. Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin agreed that profiteering was a national menace and declared 
that the Attorney General was “setting a few mousetraps around the 
country when he ought to be setting beartraps” to catch the big 
profiteers. The Kansas Senator thought existing laws sufficient, “ if 
those charged with the enforcement of these laws will see that profit 
hogs are sent to jail.” During May and June there were indications 
that certain commodities, notably clothing, were falling in price. 
Food prices, however, continued to mount higher—During the year 
the army disposed of a large amount of surplus stock. On December 
2 the War Department reported that the total received for materials 
sold in this country was $476,727,874, exclusive of $61,985,421 of stocks 
transferred to other government departments. The largest amount 
for any one commodity was $201,800,000 for wool. Other sales in- 
cluded: textiles other than wool, $44,540,000; railway rolling stock, 
$70,157,000; subsistence, $26,613,200; chemicals, $23,045,000; and ani- 
mals, $21,169,000. The government realized from 73 to 80 cents on 
the dollar during the year on the sale of army stocks held in the 
United States. A large quantity of foodstuffs was distributed by 
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parcel post at prices considerably below prevailing market prices.— 
During the year the government conducted a vigorous campaign 
against radical agitators. The campaign was carried on mainly 
through the Department of Justice and the Post-Office Department 
in the enforcement of the Espionage Act and the laws denying the 
use of the mails for distributing improper publications. On Novem- 
ber 7 simultaneous arrests were made of several hundred officers and 
members of radical organizations in a dozen cities of the United 
States on warrants charging them with advocating the forcible over- 
throw of the government. The authorities also secured possession 
of large quantities of radical literature. A week later, government 
agents disclosed the fact that much “red” propaganda had been 
carried on in the United States via Mexico, and on the following day 
Attorney General Palmer, in response to a Senate resolution asking 
for a statement regarding the activities of his Department, requested 
further legislation to strengthen his hands in dealing with dangerous 
persons. He presented statistics relative to radical and seditious 
literature distributed in the country, much of which, he said, was in 
open advocacy of the destruction of the United States government.— 
During the summer and autumn of 1919 a considerable number of 
alien agitators had been collected at Ellis Island for deportation. 
Although the federal court of New York had held that the govern- 
ment had authority to deport them, it appeared that Immigration 
Commissioner Frederic C. Howe failed to act vigorously in their 
deportation. For this he was severely criticized. On December 22 
the Buford or “Soviet Ark” sailed from New York for Russia, carry- 
ing 249 alien residents of the United States found guilty of revolu- 
tionary agitation. All were former citizens of Russia. Among those 
deported were Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. The cam- 
paign against the “red” agitators has been continued. Wholesale 
arrests have been made and many incriminating papers seized. 
Drastic sedition bills were introduced in Congress (see infra, p. 55). 
There has been widespread criticism of the Department of Justice 
for the methods used in its campaign against the radicals. Nor has 
this criticism come solely from the radicals themselves. Late in May, 
the National Popular Government League charged the government 
agents with lawlessness, cruelty and persecution on a wholesale 
scale. The signers of this report included such well-known men as 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, Tyrrell Williams, 
Dean of the Washington University Law School, Judge Alfred Niles 
of Baltimore, Professor in the Maryland University Law School, 
Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, and Ernst Freund, 
Professor in the Law School of the University of Chicago. The re- 
port vigorously attacked the Attorney General and his aids and 
strongly commended the action of Assistant-Secretary of Labor, Louis 
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F. Post, who cancelled numerous deportation warrants on the ground 
that they were clearly contrary to law. Specifically, this noteworthy 
report charged the Department of Justice with maintenance of agents 
provocateurs for the purpose of joining and becoming officers of rad- 
ical organizations and inciting their members to criminal activities; 
wholesale arrest and imprisonment of men and women without war- 
rants, or pretense of warrants, and illegal search and seizures in vio- 
lation of the Constitution; forgery by agents of the department to 
make cases against innocent persons caught in illegal raids; criminal 
thefts of money, watches, jewelry and other personal property from 
victims of raids by agents of the department; cruel and unusual 
punishments visited on prisoners taken into custody with and without 
warrants, in violation of the Constitution; use of government funds 
in violation of law to spread newspaper propaganda favorable to a 
campaign of repression and to purchase “boiler plate” distributed 
free to country newspapers to create popular opinion favorable to 
acts of the department; compulsion of prisoners to be witnesses 
against themselves in violation of the Constitution; brutal and in- 
decent treatment of women taken in raids; filthy conditions of con- 
finement; and refusal to permit prisoners to communicate with 
friends or lawyers. Impeachment proceedings urged against Mr. Post 
were not pressed by the committee.—The war stimulated to a remark- 
able degree the building up of the American merchant marine. The 
government and private persons alike added largely to our tonnage. 
This development, moreover, continued unabated after the signing of 
the armistice (see last Recorp, p. 18). During the year 1919, accord- 
ing to Lloyd’s Register, the United States produced 57 per cent of the 
world’s output of shipping, or a total of 4,075,385 tons. On March 1, 
1920, there were 1,256,573 gross tons of steel vessels under construc- 
tion in United States shipyards for private enterprises. Hog Island 
alone, the largest shipyard in the world, launched during the year 
ending March 31, 1920, a total of 611,575 tons. On that date the num- 
ber of men there was 20,000. American tonnage early in 1920 ex- 
ceeded 15,000,000 and was manned by 266,000 seamen. — During the 
year there was considerable debate relative to the policy the United 
States should adopt in regard to the maintenance of its newly 
developed merchant marine. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Chairman Hurley of the United States Shipping Board, made 
in June, 1919, many government-owned ships were sold to private 
persons (see last Recorp, p. 18). This was strongly advocated by 
shipping interests. On March 1 the Shipping Board entirely aban- 
doned the operation of its ships and turned them over to private 
operators as agents. In June a bill providing for the sale of govern- 
ment-owned ships was sent to the President (see infra, p. 57).—The 
return of the American Expeditionary Forces was completed on Jan- 
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uary 24, when Brigadier-General William D. Connor, Chief of Staff of 
the Department of Supply, arrived in New York with 199 officers and 
men. In July, 1919, the American Army in Europe was estimated at 
282,000. General Pershing and his staff returned early in Septem- 
ber. The last of the American contingent in Siberia left on April 1 
for Manila——The American forces in Germany, with headquarters at 
Coblenz, had on March 28 a strength of 726 officers and 16,756 enlisted 
men, under the command of Major-General H. T. Allen—On Decem- 
ber 24 the President approved a bill providing for the additional pay- 
ment of about $80,000,000 annually to war risk beneficiaries (see infra, 
p. 55). The War Risk Bureau had at that time settled 627,561 claims 
for death or permanent disability, totaling $1,635,552,173. There were 
pending 5,119 cases——On January 4 Brigadier-General Connor stated 
that almost $800,000,000 had been realized on the sale of American 
army stocks in France. He estimated their total value at $1,700,000,000, 
—There has been much debate regarding the permanent military policy 
of the government. In June Congress sent a reorganization bill to the 
President (see infra, p. 57).—Drastic reductions of permanent officers 
of the army from ternporary ranks to regular army grades were 
ordered on February 29 by General March, Chief of Staff.—On Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, the vessels of the United States navy fit for service num- 
bered 791 as compared with 342 in April, 1917. Those under con- 
struction numbered 283. Rear Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs, told the House Naval Committee on 
January 31 that the peace-time strength of the American navy after 
July 1, 1920, would be approximately 940 ships. — Congress failed to 
approve Secretary Daniels’ $195,000,000 building program for the 
navy presented on March 6.— Early in 1920 a serious controversy 
developed between Admiral W. S. Sims, formerly in command of the 
American naval forces in European waters, and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. The former claimed that the inefficiency and delay in the 
Navy Department at Washington actually prolonged the war. He 
stated that his recommendations as commander of the fleet overseas 
had not been followed and that the morale of the navy had been “shot 
to pieces” because of “ flagrant injustices” in conferring decorations. 
These charges brought forth vigorous denials from the Secretary of 
the Navy before the Senate Naval Investigating Committee.—In March 
serious charges of incompetency were brought against the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by Harold Littledale, a reporter for 
the New York Evening Post. It was charged that, while the board 
had 209,000 cases registered with it on January 17, nineteen months 
after its creation, it had placed in training only 24,000 men and had 
trained and placed in employment only 217. Charges of undue harsh- 
ness were also made. The House Education Committee thereupon 
made an investigation. In its report, filed on June 4, the committee 
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recommended that the rehabilitation service be placed under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department as a bureau, or that it, 
together with the War Risk Insurance Bureau and the health service, 
be transferred to the Interior Department, each to constitute a bureau 
in that department. — On December 1 Secretary Glass presented the 
annual estimates for the fiscal year 1921. The proposed appropria- 
tions amounted to virtually $5,000,000,000. Almost one billion was 
asked for the army and over one-half billion for the navy. The yearly 
interest on the war debt is $1,017,500,000. For the Treasury $247,- 
000,000 was asked, largely for the enforcement of prohibition and the 
collection of income, corporation and excess-profits taxes (see infra, 
Pp. 44). 

PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS AND PARTY PLATFORMS. 
—Although the national nominating conventions of the two major 
political parties were preceded by a number of strenuous primary 
campaigns, the great majority of the delegates to both conventions 
were uninstructed. Hence, in no real sense did the voters play a de- 
termining réle in the nomination of presidential candidates. The pre- 
diction that through the development of the primary system nomi- 
nations would be secured by popular referenda and that the nomi- 
nating conventions would merely ratify the choice of the party voters 
failed signally of fulfilment.— The Republican National Committee 
met in Washington on December 10 and 11 and decided to hold 
the National Convention at Chicago on June 8. The “call” for the 
convention issued by Chairman Hays provided for the election of 984 
delegates from the several states and territories. A new method of 
platform drafting was initiated late in January by Mr. Hays when he 
appointed a large committee of representative Republicans to aid the 
National Committee in “ascertaining the needs of the nation, and 
frankly, honestly, and definitely stating the fundamentals of the 
party’s plan for the solution of problems in a comprehensive program 
of constructive measures.” Under the direction of Mr. Ogden L. 
Mills of New York as chairman, a list of topics was made out, sub- 
committees were appointed, and the general line of inquiry deter- 
mined upon. Based in part upon the returns received from question- 
naires, which were widely distributed, Mr. Mills and his associates 
prepared a series of reports for the platform committee. The com- 
mittee’s staff work was carried on by Professors Samuel McCune 
Lindsay of Columbia and Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins.—In 
the Republican presidential preference primaries the names of three 
candidates, General Wood, Governor Lowden and Senator Johnson, 
appeared on the ballots of most of the states. In North Dakota 
Johnson won overwhelmingly. South Dakota gave Wood 31,024, 
Lowden 26,992 and Johnson 26,194. In Michigan Johnson received 
156,939 votes, Wood 112,568 and Lowden 62,418. Lowden won in 
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Illinois with 236,802 votes; Wood received 156,719 and Johnson 64,201. 
The Republicans of Nebraska and Montana favored Johnson. In New 
Jersey Wood won over Johnson, 52,909 to 51,962. Senator Harding 
carried his own state, Ohio. In California, Johnson received 370,905 
votes and Herbert Hoover 210,561. Indiana gave Wood 85,708, Low- 
den 39,627, Johnson 78,840 and Harding 20,732. In the states not hav- 
ing preference primaries the delegates were selected in party primaries 
or conventions. On the eve of the Republican Convention, an Asso- 
ciated Press report stated that on the temporary roll of the conven- 
tion would appear the names of 506 uninstructed delegates, 125 
pledged to General Wood, 72 pledged to Governor Lowden, 39 
pledged to Senator Harding and 112 pledged to Senator Johnson.— 
The Republican National Convention met at Chicago, June 8-12. It 
was called to order by Will H. Hays, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts as temporary chairman de- 
livered the opening address, in which he defended the Republican 
Senate’s opposition to the Peace Treaty as a high and patriotic duty, 
demanded a firm policy toward Mexico and praised the record of the 
Republican Congress, which, though hampered by a hostile Admin- 
istration, had accomplished more in eighteen months than the Demo- 
cratic Congress had in five years. The speech was bitter in its 
attack upon the President. At the second session of the convention 
Senator Lodge was retained as permanent chairman. Senator Wat- 
son of Indiana was chosen chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions over Ogden L. Mills of New York. The report of this com- 
mittee was anxiously awaited, for it was known that there was de- 
cided difference of opinion relative to the League of Nations plank. 
The irreconcilables, headed by Senators Johnson, Borah, and McCor- 
mick, opposed the Treaty in any form. Others favored the Treaty 
with reservations of various kinds. There were rumors that a bolt 
was unavoidable. After a forty-eight hour session the committee sub- 
mitted a unanimous report which the convention accepted on June 10 
with enthusiasm. At the Friday session the several candidates were 
presented. General Leonard Wood was nominated by Governor 
Allen of Kansas; Governor Lowden by Congressman Rodenberg; 
Senator Johnson by Charles S. Wheeler; Nicholas Murray Butler by 
Ogden Mills; Senator Harding by former Governor Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio; Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts by Speaker Gillett; 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania by Mayor J. Hampton Moore of 
Philadelphia; and Herbert Hoover by Judge Nathan Miller of New 
York. Four ballots were cast on Friday. On the first, the seven 
leading candidates stood as follows: Wood, 287%; Lowden, 211%; 
Johnson, 133%; Harding, 65%4; Butler, 69; Sproul, 8314; and Coolidge, 
34. The result of the fourth ballot was: Wood, 314%; Lowden, 289; 
Johnson, 140%; Harding, 6114; Butler, 20; Sproul, 79%4; and Coolidge, 
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25. At the Saturday session it became evident that neither Wood nor 
Lowden could win and that Senator Johnson also was practically 
eliminated. Disclosures by the congressional committee on campaign 
expenditures that huge sums had been spent in behalf of General 
Wood and Governor Lowden worked injury to their candidacies.— 
After the seventh ballot a noticeable drift to Senator Harding set in, 
and rumors that the leaders had decided upon him became current. 
On the eighth ballot Harding received 133% votes; Wood, 299; Low- 
den, 307; and Johnson, 87. On the ninth, Harding led with 374% 
votes. Wood dropped to 249; Lowden to 121%; and Johnson to 82. 
The tenth ballot gave Harding the nomination. He received 692% 
votes; Wood, 156; Lowden, 11; and Johnson, 80%. Throughout the 
balloting Senator LaFollette retained 24 of the 26 votes of Wisconsin, 
Herbert Hoover received 5% votes on the first ballot and 9% on the 
tenth. Immediately after the Presidential candidate had been chosen 
the convention addressed itself to the choice of his running mate. 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts was welcomed with an enthu- 
siastic demonstration and won the nomination for the vice-presidency 
on the first ballot. The vote stood as follows: Coolidge, 674%4; Len- 
root, 146%; Allen, 6814; Anderson, 28. The convention adjourned at 
7:30 p. m. on June 12, after Senator Lodge had been named chairman 
of the committee to notify Senator Harding, and Governor Allen 
chairman of the committee to notify Governor Coolidge. The Repub- 
lican platform as adopted by the convention declares that the “ out- 
standing features of the Democratic Administration have been com- 
plete unpreparedness for war and complete unpreparedness for 
peace ”; pledges itself “to end executive autocracy and to restore to 
the people their constitutional Government”; praises the work of 
the Republican Congress in enacting a “program of constructive 
legislation”; recognizes the justice of collective bargaining as a 
means of promoting good-will in industry as well as the justice of 
government initiative to reduce the frequency of strikes and lock- 
outs; denies the right to strike against the government; favors the 
establishment of impartial tribunals to investigate facts relative to 
labor disputes in public utilities, the decisions of such tribunals to be 
morally but not legally binding; advocates impartial commissions and 
better facilities for voluntary mediation, conciliation and arbitration to 
settle disputes in private industries; favors the establishment of an 
executive budget and the reorganization of federal departments and 
bureaus to secure a more business-like distribution of functions; de- 
clares the President’s refusal to sign the resolution repealing war- 
time legislation an intolerable usurpation, deserving the severest con- 
demnation; pledges the party to a more just and simple system of 
taxation; opposes government ownership and operation or employee 
operation of the railroads; reaffirms the party’s faith in the protective 
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principle “for the preservation of the home market for American 
labor, agriculture, and industry”; declares in favor of a privately 
owned merchant marine, and recommends that all ships engaged in 
coastwise trade and all vessels of the American merchant marine 
pass through the Panama Canal without premium of tolls; declares 
in favor of revising the immigration laws to keep out undesirables 
and the naturalization laws to test more adequately the alien’s fitness 
for citizenship; demands that every American citizen enjoy the ancient 
and constitutional right of free speech, free press and free assembly, 
but that no one be allowed to advocate resistance to law or the violent 
overthrow of the government; condemns the “vigorous malpractice 
of the Departments of Justice and Labor” in dealing with alien agi- 
tators; urges Congress to consider the most effective means to end 
lynching; promises to care generously for the maimed and disabled 
men of the recent war; urges Republican legislatures to ratify the 
suffrage amendment to enable the women of the nation to participate 
in the election of 1920; endorses the principle of federa! aid to the 
states for vocational and agricultural training; favors a federal child 
labor law; severely arraigns the foreign policy of the Administration 
as “founded upon no principle and directed by no definite conception 
of our nation’s rights and obligations”, as “ humiliating to America 
and irritating to other nations”, and favors “a liberal and generous 
foreign policy, founded upon definite moral and political principles, 
characterized by a clear understanding of and firm adherence to our 
own rights, and unfailing respect for the rights of others”; con- 
demns as ineffective the policy of the Administration in Mexican 
matters and pledges the Republican party to a “consistent, firm and 
effective policy toward Mexico that shall enforce respect for the 
American flag and that shall protect the rights of American citizens 
in Mexico to security of life and property”; condemns the President 
for asking Congress to empower him to accept a mandate for Ar- 
menia, the acceptance of which “ would throw the United States into 
the very maelstrom of European quarrels”; and finally declares that 
the covenant signed by the President at Paris failed signally in pro- 
moting agreement among the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world, that it contained stipulations “ not only intolerable for an inde- 
pendent people but certain to produce the injustice, hostility and 
controversy among nations which it proposed to prevent”, and that 
the coming Republican Administration will bring about “such agree- 
ment with the other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty 
of America to civilization and humanity in accordance with American 
ideals and without surrendering the right of the American people to 
exercise its judgment and its power in favor of justice and peace.”— 
The Democratic National Committee at its meeting in Washington 
on January 7-8 decided to hold the Democratic National Convention 
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at San Francisco on June 28. Chairman Homer S. Cummings of the 
National Committee issued the formal call on January 13. It pro- 
vided for the election of 1092 delegates.—The preconvention campaign 
of the Democrats did not arouse as much interest as the Republican 
campaign. The preference primaries were of relatively small impor- 
tance, there being no candidates making such nationwide campaigns 
as those of General Wood and Senator Johnson. Several states, how- 
ever, instructed their delegations for favorite sons. Thus the Okla- 
homa convention instructed for Senator Owen; the North Carolina 
convention for Senator Simmons; the Nebraska primary for Senator 
Hitchcock; the Ohio primary for Governor Cox; and the Pennsyl- 
vania primary for Attorney General Palmer. The number of dele- 
gates instructed was something like 300. The outstanding candidates 
were William G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, Attorney General, and Governor James M. Cox of Ohio. 
—The opening session of the Democratic National Convention on 
June 28 resolved itself into an enthusiastic demonstration in favor of 
President Wilson. A message acclaiming him as the unquestioned 
leader of his party and praising the accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration was sent the President by a unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion. Chairman Cummings in his “keynote” speech attacked the party 
responsible for the rejection of the Treaty, thus bringing the Treaty 
and the League of Nations forward as the major issue of the coming 
campaign. He reviewed the achievements of the Wilson Administra- 
tions which, he said, “ Republican managers and the Chicago plat- 
form seek to shame and besmirch.” He condemned the appointment 
of numerous congressional “smelling committees” to ascertain 
“whether or not there was any graft in the conduct of the great 
war.” “Through the hands of a Democratic Administration”, he de- 
clared, “there have passed more than 40 billions of dollars, and the 
finger of scorn does not point to one single Democratic official in all 
America.” This record he contrasted with the record of the conduct 
of the Spanish-American war and asserted that “not one single 
Democratic official has either been indicted or accused or even sus- 
pected; and the only dignitary in America, of any outstanding polit- 
ical significance, who is moving in the direction of the penitentiary, is 
Truman Newberry of Michigan.” Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas was selected as permanent chairman of the convention and 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia as chairman of the important Com- 
mittee on Resolutions.—For several days the Committee on Resolu- 
tions held hearings at which divergent views were advanced, chiefly 
on three important issues, viz., prohibition enforcement, the Treaty 
and the League of Nations, and the Irish question. The Committee 
on Resolutions reported the platform on July 2. As reported it con- 
tained no reference to prohibition. This satisfied neither the “drys”, 
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led by Mr. Bryan nor the “ wets”, led by Mr. W. Bourke Cockran of 
New York. Hence minority reports were presented and debated be- 
fore the convention. Mr. Bryan’s “bone dry” plank was defeated, 
929% to 15514, and Mr. Cockran’s wet plank, 726% to 356. Mr. 
Bryan’s League of Nations plank, urging ratification with reservations, 
was lost overwhelmingly, as was a minority report proposing to go 
beyond the committee’s expression of sympathy with the aspirations 
of the Irish people. After all amendments had been decisively de- 
feated, the platform as it came from the committee was adopted 
unanimously. While the platform was being drafted by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions the several candidates were placed in nomina- 
tion before the convention. On June 30, in an eight-hour session, 
the following ten candidates were presented. Senator Robert L. Owen 
of Oklahoma, ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard of New York, Homer 
S. Cummings of Connecticut, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa, Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio, Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury William G. McAdoo of New York and Governor Ed- 
ward I. Edwards of New Jersey. On the following day four more 
candidates were nominated: Senator F. M. Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, Ambassador John W. Davis of 
West Virginia and Francis Burton Harrison, Governor General of 
the Philippines. The convention went on record in favor of full sex 
equality, deciding that henceforth the National Committee should be 
composed of one man and one woman from each state. Balloting 
began immediately after the platform was adopted. Two ballots were 
cast on Friday evening, July 2. The vote on the first test stood as 
follows: McAdoo, 266; Cox, 134; Palmer, 256; Cummings, 25; Davis, 
32; Edwards, 42; Gerard, 21; Glass, 2614; Hitchcock, 18; Meredith, 
27; Owen, 33; and Smith, 109. There were 102 scattering votes. On 
the second ballot McAdoo received 289; Cox, 159; Palmer, 264; Cum- 
mings, 27; Davis, 311%; Edwards, 34; Gerard, 12; Glass, 25%; Hitch- 
cock, 16; Meredith, 26; Owen, 29; and Smith, 101. There were 76 
scattering votes. On Saturday, July 3, twenty ballots were taken. 
The result of the twenty-second ballot was: McAdoo, 372; Cox, 430; 
Palmer, 166%; Cummings, 6; Owen, 35; Davis, 52; Glass, 25. At 
11:45 p. m. the convention finally voted to adjourn to Monday. 
Fourteen ballots were cast on Monday’s day session. On the thir- 
tieth, McAdoo again became the leader with 403% votes to Cox’s 
400%. After voting for nearly seven hours, without any candidate 
reaching within 300 votes of a two-thirds majority, the convention 
took a recess until 8:30. The result of the thirty-sixth ballot was: 
McAdoo, 399; Cox, 377; and Palmer, 241. After the second ballot of 
the evening, the thirty-eighth, Mr. Palmer released his delegates. On 
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the following ballot, Cox again took the lead, and on the forty-second 
received 540% to 427 for McAdoo. On the next ballot he gained 26% 
while McAdoo lost 15. On the forty-fourth ballot Governor Cox 
secured the nomination. The vote necessary to nominate was 729. 
When Cox had 699 votes to his credit, Vice-Chairman Amidon of the 
National Committee and manager of the McAdoo followers, moved 
to make the nomination unanimous. On July 6 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was chosen by accla- 
mation as the party’s candidate for Vice-President. The platform of 
the Democratic party hails “with patriotic pride the great achieve- 
ments for the country and the world” wrought by the Democratic 
Administration of President Wilson; declares “the League of Na- 
tions . . . the surest, if not the only, practicable means of maintaining 
the permanent peace of the world and terminating the insufferable 
burden of great military and naval establishments” and advocates 
“the immediate ratification of the treaty without reservations which 
would impair its essential integrity”, but does not “oppose the ac- 
ceptance of any reservations making clearer or more specific the 
obligations of the United States to the League associates”; praises 
the Administration’s conduct of the war; extols the federal reserve 
system and the financing of the war and condemns the attempt of the 
Republican party “to drag our public finance and our banking and 
currency system back into the arena of party politics”; condemns 
the failure of the Republican Congress to respond to the President’s 
demand for the readjustment of the tax laws to peace conditions and 
denies Republican claims of economies; holds the Republican party 
responsible for the failure to restore peace and peace conditions in 
Europe, “which is a principal cause of post-armistice inflation the 
world over”, declares that “the high cost of living can only be 
remedied by increased production, strict governmental economy and 
a relentless pursuit of those who take advantage of post-war condi- 
tions and are demanding and receiving outrageous profits”, and con- 
demns the waste of money by Congress “in vain and extravagant 
investigations” which revealed nothing “beyond the incapacity of 
Republican politicians to cope with the problems”; reaffirms Demo- 
cratic tariff doctrines and declares for the policy of basing tariff re- 
visions upon “the intelligent research of a non-partisan commission 
rather than upon the demands of selfish interests, temporarily held in 
abeyance ”; favors the creation of an effective budget system to func- 
tion “in accord with the principles of the constitution”; praises the 
Democratic record in establishing farm-loan banks and other farm 
legislation and endorses collective bargaining and researches into 
production costs; declares the Democratic party the friend of honest 
labor, as witnessed by the creation of a Department of Labor, the 
passage of child-labor acts, workingmen’s-compensation laws, the 
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eight-hour law efc., affirms that labor is not a commodity, that it 
should participate in the formulation of sound laws and regulations 
governing the conditions under which labor is performed, that labor 
and capital alike “ have the indefeasible right of organization, of col- 
lective bargaining and of speaking through representatives of their 
own selection”, that neither should at any time take action that 
would jeopardize the public welfare, that in private industrial dis- 
putes compulsory arbitration, though plausible in theory, has been a 
failure in fact, that with respect to government service, the rights of 
the people are paramount to the right to strike, and that instant in- 
quiry into the pay of government employees and equally speedy reg- 
ulations designed to bring salaries to a just and proper level should 
be made; endorses the equal suffrage amendment and urges the 
Democratic governors and legislatures of Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Florida to complete the process of ratification in time to enable 
all the women to participate in the fall election; declares against 
child labor, in favor of child welfare, maternity care, vocational edu- 
cation, better conditions for working women and the reclassification 
of the civil service with a view to equality of the sexes; advocates 
generosity to disabled soldiers and declares in favor of the enactment 
of soldier-settlements and home-aid legislation; commends federal 
administration of the railroads during the war, declaring it efficient 
and economical despite inadequate and outworn equipment, and criti- 
cizes the Transportation Act, which the President was forced to sign 
upon pain of throwing the railroad situation into chaos; favors the 
continuance of federal aid in road building; claims credit for the 
restoration of the American merchant marine and pledges the party 
to a policy of its continued improvement; pledges ample appropria- 
tions for the continuation and extension of reclamation; endorses the 
creation and the work of the Federal Trade Commission; pledges 
itself to enact legislation for the supervision of livestock markets; 
upholds the President’s Mexican policy and advocates the recognition 
of the new Mexican government when it has shown its ability to 
maintain order; declares that the United States should render every 
possible and proper aid to the people of Armenia in their efforts to 
maintain a government of their own; expresses its sympathy with the 
people of China, Czechoslavokia, Finland, Poland, Persia and others 
who have recently established representative government, and “within 
the limitations of international comity and usage” repeats previous 
expressions of sympathy for Ireland in its aspirations for self- 
government; favors the granting of independence to the Philippines 
without unnecessary delay; favors the granting to Porto Rico of the 
traditional territorial form of government, with a view to ultimate 
statehood; supports the policy of non-admission of Asiatic immi- 
grants; defends the Post-Office Department “against a malicious 
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and designing assault” and favors the fair and just treatment of all 
government employees; denies the alleged interference of the Admin- 
istration with the freedom of the press and freedom of speech; and 
finally pledges itself to the enactment of laws strengthening the 
present statutes against corrupt practices, in view of the “shocking 
disclosures of the lavish use of money by aspirants for the Repub- 
lican nomination” and the recent conviction of a Republican Senator 
from Michigan, upon whose seat “the present organization of the 
Senate with a Republican majority was made possible” by the 
criminal transgression of the law limiting expenditures on behalf of 
a candidate for the United States Senate. — The Socialist party held 
its nominating convention in New York during the week of May 8-14. 
It selected as candidate for President, for the fifth time, Eugene V. 
Debs, now serving a ten-year sentence for the violation of the 
Espionage Act. Seymour Stedman was chosen as the party’s candi- 
date for Vice-President. The platform adopted, presented by Morris 
Hillquit of New York, represented a victory for the more conservative 
element of the party. The convention declared its adherence to the 
Third International. — The Committee of Forty-Eight, the Labor 
party, the Non-Partisan League and several other groups decided to 
meet in Chicago early in July with a view to forming a coalition 
party. — On May 20 the Senate adopted the Borah resolution calling 
for an investigation of pre-convention campaign expenditures by 
presidential candidates. Senator Kenyon of Iowa was chairman of 
the committee. This committee’s exposures reacted unfavorably 
toward the candidacies of General Wood and Governor Lowden, in 
whose behalf the largest sums had been spent. It appeared that con- 
siderably over $1,000,000 had been raised for Wood, more than half 
of that amount being contributed by Colonel William Cooper Proctor, 
his campaign manager. Governor Lowden’s campaign fund was found 
to be over $400,000, most of which he himself had contributed; that of 
Senator Harding, $113,000; Senator Johnson’s, $200,000; and that of 
Governor Cox, $22,000. 

CONGRESS.— The special session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
which opened on May 109 (see last Recorp, p. 82), continued until No- 
vember 19. The most important measures enacted were the appro- 
priation acts left over from the previous Congress (see last Recorp, p. 
85), the submission to the states of the equal suffrage amendment 
(see last Recorp, p. 83), the Prohibition Enforcement Law, the repeal 
of the Daylight-saving Law, the extension of the Lever Food and Fuel 
Control Act so as to include wearing apparel and other commodities, 
provision for the completion of the Alaskan railroad and a bill reg- 
ulating the police force of the District of Columbia. Progress was 
made on the railroad bill, the federal budget and the reorganization 
of the military establishment. In the Senate much time was devoted 
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to the discussion of the Peace Treaty with Germany.—The Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement Bill (see last Recorp, p. 86), which had 
passed the House on July 22, was approved by the Senate with 
amendments on September 5. The conference report was accepted 
by the Senate on October 6 and by the House on October 10. The 
law as passed combines provision for the enforcement of war-time 
prohibition and the national prohibition amendment. It defines all 
beverages containing more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol 
as “intoxicating liquors”, prohibits their manufacture and sale 
and provides stringent regulations for the prescription of liquors by 
physicians. Though it allows the possession of intoxicating liquors 
acquired before war-time prohibition, it places on the possessor the 
burden of proof that such liquor was lawfully acquired, possessed 
and used. It expressly allows a person to manufacture non-intoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but pro- 
vides that they may not be sold or delivered except to persons having 
permits to manufacture vinegar. The enforcement of the provisions 
of the act is vested in the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the Attorney General and state and local officers. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for 
the enforcement of the act by the Commissioner and $100,000 for the 
use of the Department of Justice. Heavy penalties are provided for 
violating the law. The bill was vetoed by President Wilson on Oc- 
tober 27 on the ground that it was concerned “ with the enforcement 
of an act which was passed by reason of the emergencies of the war, 
and whose obiects have been satisfied by the demobilization of the 
army and navy.” The President’s veto was overridden in the House 
by a vote of 176 to 55, two hours after his veto message was received. 
On the day following the Senate repassed the bill by a vote of 65 to 
20 (see infra, p. 69).— On August 15 the President vetoed a second 
time the bill to repeal the Daylight-saving Law (see last Recorp, p. 
86). He emphasized the economic advantages that the law had 
brought and urged the farmers to acquiesce in it for the general 
good. The measure, which had received the approval of the House 
on June 18, was passed by the Senate on August 1. On August 1g 
the House passed the bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 223 
to 101; on the day following the Senate followed suit with a vote of 
57 to 19. In neither house were party lines drawn. — The rising cost 
of living and the unrest this engendered led President Wilson on 
August 8 to deliver a special address to Congress. He attributed the 
major portion of the trouble to conditions arising out of the war and 
the transition period from war to peace—conditions which no legis- 
lative or executive action could guarantee to remedy—and took occa- 
sion to suggest that the speedy ratification of the Peace Treaty would 
do more to restore normal economic conditions than anything else. 
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On the failure to act upon the Treaty he placed the blame, to a con- 
siderable degree, for underproduction, high prices and the conse- 
quent industrial unrest. The President, however, made the following 
concrete proposals to improve existing conditions: that Congress 
grant sufficient funds to the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Labor, and the Federal Trade Commission, to enable these agen- 
cies to supply the public with information regarding the actual supply 
of various commodities, wholesale prices and cost of transportation; 
that the Food Control Act be extended so as to include other neces- 
sary commodities, that it be made a permanent policy and that 
“ persuasive” penalties be imposed for profiteering; that Congress 
regulate cold storage and prescribe that “all goods released from 
storage for interstate shipment should have plainly marked upon each 
package the selling or market price at which they went into storage”, 
and also require that all goods destined for interstate commerce be 
plainly marked with the price at which they left the producer; that a 
federal license, containing specific regulations to secure competitive 
selling and prevent unconscionable profits, be required of all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce; that the pending bill for the 
control of the issue of corporate securities be made law in order to 
stop speculation and to prevent the fraudulent methods of promotion. 
—Steps were at once taken to carry out some of the President’s 
recommendations. A bill introduced by Representative Hutchinson to 
require cold-storage warehouses to be licensed by the Department of 
Agriculture passed the House on September 30 but was not reported 
to the Senate until April 30. On August 13, at the suggestion of 
Attorney General Palmer, bills designed to carry out the President’s 
recommendations relative to changes in the Food Control Act were 
introduced in both houses. A proposal to grant the power to fix 
prices in both peace and war times was abandoned, but a clause ex- 
empting from the operation of the act farmers, dairymen, gardeners 
etc., was inserted. The bill passed the House on August 22. A Senate 
amendment, aimed at extortionate rents in the District of Columbia, 
caused considerable delay but was finally carried in the House under 
a special rule, the conference report being accepted by a vote of 208 
to 8. The bill received the President’s signature on October 22. It 
extended the Food Control Act so as to include clothing and food 
containers and makes hoarding and profiteering punishable by two 
years’ imprisonment and a $5,000 fine. — The first Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill for 1920, approved November 4, contains a proviso ex- 
empting farm and labor organizations from prosecution under the 
Sherman Act.—Other measures that became law provide for increas- 
ing war-risk allowance for loss of eyes and limbs (August 6); con- 
ferring the permanent rank of General on Pershing (September 3); 
incorporating the American Legion (September 16); amending the 
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Federal Reserve Act so as to allow banks to invest in the stock of 
corporations engaged in financing exports (September 17); increasing 
the number of officers in the army to 18,000 (September 17); authoriz- 
ing absence of soldiers from homesteads when training under the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act (September 29); appropriating $17,000,000 
for the completion of the Alaskan railroad (October 18); improving 
the mail service in Hawaii (October 28); conferring citizenship on 
Indians in the military service (November 6); regulating immigration 
by extending the provisions of the Passport-control Act (November 
10); and increasing the salaries of members of the Washington police 
force. In all, ninety-five public laws were passed during the special 
session. Twelve of these were appropriation acts and thirty-six, 
bridge bills. Joint resolutions were enacted authorizing the Presi- 
dent to convene a meeting of the International Labor Conference in 
Washington on August 15; extending thanks to General Pershing 
and American troops (September 29); authorizing the appointment 
of an Ambassador to Belgium; increasing the compensation of certain 
postal employees and postmasters (November 7); and extending the 
war-time restrictions on the importation of dyes and coal-tar products 
(November 19). Only five private laws and one private resolution 
were passed.—Progress was made during the session in the considera- 
tion of a number of such highly important matters as budget re- 
form and permanent railway and military policies. In each House a 
special committee was appointed to investigate the budget problem. 
The House committee, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Good, held hearings during September and October. The bill reported 
by the committee passed the House on October 21 and was reported 
in the Senate on April 13 (see infra, p. 58).— During the year 1919 
numerous plans were put forth for the solution of the railroad prob- 
lem (see last Recorp, p. 24), each of which was embodied in a bill 
introduced in Congress. Public interest in the railroad proposals 
was greatly intensified because of the serious labor difficulties in- 
volved. In the middle of July, Director General Hines, confronted 
with new demands for wage increases which, if granted, would greatly 
increase the railroad deficit, addressed a letter to the President urging 
that Congress be asked to provide a properly constituted body to pass 
on all railroad wage problems. This letter was forwarded at once to 
Mr. Esch, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. The seriousness of the situation soon appeared when on 
August I over 135,000 shopmen quit work to enforce their demands. 
A general strike of all shopmen was threatened. The House, at the 
suggestion of the President, decided to forego a recess that had been 
agreed upon. The proposals of Mr. Hines and the President, how- 
ever, did not result in action by Congress. The leaders took the 
position that the Railroad Administration and the President already 
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had ample authority to meet the situation (see supra, p. 26). On Oc- 
tober 23 the Senate railroad-organization bill, known as the Cum- 
mins Bill, was reported. In the meantime the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, on November 10, reported the Esch Bill, which 
was passed by the House one week later (see infra, p. 53).—The prob- 
lem of the permanent military policy of the United States involved 
the critical issue as to whether the country should depend upon a 
regular army or to a large extent upon a system of universal military 
training. Late in July the Senate Committee on Military Affairs de- 
cided to hold hearings and make a thorough investigation of the 
problem. From August to December the committee amassed a large 
amount of data relative to the military policy of the United States. 
On July 31 Senator Chamberlain and Representative Kahn intro- 
duced identical bills in the two houses, providing for a system of 
universal military training. Six months’ training was to be required 
of all youths between the ages of 18 and 20 years. The regular army 
was to be reduced to 225,000 men. On August 4 Secretary of War 
Baker submitted to the military affairs committees of the two Houses 
a draft of the bill prepared by the General Staff. This bill called for 
an army of 510,000 enlisted men for peace times, an army of 1,250,000 
men for war and the reorganization and strengthening of the General 
Staff. The reserves were to be secured through a selective service 
act. A three months’ period of training was provided for youths in 
their nineteenth year. At the hearings conducted by the Senate com- 
mittee a number of army officers opposed this bill. In his report for 
1919 the Secretary of War endorsed the bill prepared by the General 
Staff. No action was taken by Congress on any of the proposed 
measures.—On November 12 the House by a vote of 309 to 1 perma- 
nently unseated Victor Berger, Socialist Congressman-elect from 
Wisconsin, who had been convicted of sedition and disloyalty under 
the Espionage Act.—During the session some two hundred resolutions 
calling for special investigations or authorizing committees to send 
for persons and to take testimony were introduced. More than fifty 
of them passed. Never before did Congress show such zeal for inves- 
tigation. — Long before President Wilson returned from Paris and 
laid before the Senate the Treaty of Versailles on July 10, there had 
been vigorous debate in the Senate on the proposed Covenant of the 
League of Nations (see last Recorp, pp. 80-84). During July opposi- 
tion to the Covenant became more pronounced among Republican 
senators; and their opposition did not diminish as a result of their 
conferences with the President. It soon became evident that the 
Treaty could not secure the requisite two-thirds majority without 
some reservations, “interpretative” or amendatory, embodied in the 
ratifying resolution. A number of such reservations, suggested by 
ex-President Taft, Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes, failed, how- 
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ever, to bring the members of the Republican majority into harmony 
(see last Recorp, p. 85). On July 29 the President formally presented 
to the Senate the text of the Franco-American-British treaty. The 
Judiciary Sub-Committee reported on August 19 that the proposed 
pact was not in conflict with the Constitution. Early in August a 
group of seven Republican senators, known as “mild reservation- 
ists”, proposed a program designed to protect American interests 
and yet preserve the substance of the League, in the hope of thus 
furnishing a middle-ground policy that would attract enough mem- 
bers of both parties to insure its acceptance. They agreed upon three 
reservations but came to grief in attempting to frame a reservation 
affecting Article X. The climax of the League debate came on August 
12, when Senator Lodge, chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in an eloquent address assailed the League plan as a 
“ deformed experiment ” which would sacrifice American national in- 
terests to a “ dangerous internationalism”. The Senator denied that 
it was a league of peace and called it “an alliance dominated by the 
five great powers of the world”. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Lodge urged five reservations along the line of those proposed by 
Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes (see last Recorp, p. 84): 1. As to 
Article X, guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the members of 
the League, he wished to provide that Congress retain definitely the 
right to decide when and where American troops were to fight, thus 
making it impossible for the League to compel the United States to 
participate in any conflict without the consent of Congress. 2. Any 
action taken by the United States under Article XI, authorizing the 
League Council to pass upon any emergency of “war or threat of 
war” and to recommend such action as it might deem wise and effec- 
tual to safeguard world peace, he would make contingent on the con- 
sent of Congress. 3. He would not have the Monroe Doctrine subject 
to interpretation or construction by the League Council. 4. He would 
reserve purely domestic questions, such as immigration, the tariff and 
racial matters, entirely for American decision. 5. He would make the 
United States sole judge as to whether its obligations under the 
Covenant had been fulfilled, in case it should be decided to withdraw 
from the League.—On August 14 the President accepted Mr. Lodge’s 
request for an appointment to meet the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. This unprecedented conference was held at 
the White House on August 19, and a full report of the discussion 
was given to the press. The conference lasted over three hours, dur- 
ing which time a large number of questions were put to the President 
by the members of the committee, the majority of whom were hostile 
to the Treaty as presented to the Senate and to the President himself. 
At the opening of the conference Mr. Wilson stated that there could 
be no reasonable objection to interpretations accompanying the act 
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of ratification “ provided they do not form a part of the formal ratifi- 
cation itself”. He expressed the conviction that if the United States 
qualified the treaty in any way, other countries would speedily follow 
the example with serious reservations, and that “the meaning and 
operative force of the treaty would presently be clouded from one 
end of its clauses to the other”. Mr. Wilson replied freely to all the 
questions put to him. These involved the British League plan, the 
obligations of the United States under Articles X and XI, the Shan- 
tung settlement, the phraseology of the Covenant, the maintenance 
of American sovereignty in domestic policies, the Monroe Doctrine, 
the pact with Great Britain and France, as well as the Austrian, Bul- 
garian and Turkish treaties. The conference was marked by a spirit 
of courtesy. Although the President’s views were made clearer, there 
is no reason to believe that the conference resulted in bringing the 
opposing elements any nearer to an agreement.—The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, immediately upon its presentation by the President, on July 
10, was referred to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for report. The Treaty was read section by section, and hearings 
were held. At these hearings the committee obtained much infor- 
mation from a number of persons who had participated in the 
negotiations at Paris. Some of it was extremely useful information 
which the Senate had failed to secure from the President because of 
its confidential nature. Probably the most interesting testimony pre- 
sented was that of Secretary Lansing and William C. Bullitt, an em- 
ployee of the American Peace Mission to Russia, the stability and 
popularity of whose government he praised highly in his report. 
The Secretary admitted that most of the members of the American 
peace delegation opposed the Japanese demands in regard to Shan- 
tung and expressed the opinion that if the President had held out 
Japan would have yielded the point. The sensational feature of Mr. 
Bullitt’s disclosures was his report of a confidential conversation with 
Secretary Lansing during which the latter had declared the League 
Covenant thoroughly bad and had intimated that if the Senate should 
thoroughly understand it, it would be rejected. Upon this testimony 
Mr. Lansing refused to comment. Later, however, he advocated the 
ratification of the Treaty. — On September 10 the Foreign Relations 
Committee presented its report to the Senate. It recommended the 
ratification of the Treaty provided that certain amendments were 
adopted and that the ratification was accompanied by reservations. 
The committee report was signed by nine senators including all the 
Republican members with the exception of Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota, who presented a dissenting report a few days later. 
On the day following, the six dissenting Democratic members sub- 
mitted their minority report. In presenting the majority report 
Senator Lodge emphasized the responsibility of the Senate in the 
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making of treaties. He complained that the committee had been 
hampered by the impossibility of securing full information, to which 
it was entitled, from those who conducted the negotiations. Of the 
forty-six amendments which the committee proposed only four were 
of great importance. These proposed: (1) to secure for the United 
States a vote in the Assembly of the League equal to that of any 
other powers; (2) to provide that where a member of the League has 
self-governing dominions and colonies which are all members of the 
League, the exclusion of disputants under the League rules (see last 
Recorp, p. 42) shall cover the aggregate vote of the member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions and parts of the empire 
combined, if any one is involved in the controversy; (3) to transfer 
to China the German lease and rights as they exist in the Chinese 
province of Shantung, which the treaty gives to Japan; (4) to elim- 
inate the United States from participation in all commissions created 
under the Treaty, the Reparation Commission alone excepted, the 
American delegate, however, not to vote except in the case of ship- 
ping, where the interests of the United States are directly involved, 
except under instructions from the government of the United States. 
The committee proposed also four reservations to be made a part of 
the resolution of ratification. They were as follows: (1) The United 
States reserves to itself the unconditional right to withdraw from the 
League of Nations upon the notice provided for in Article I; (2) The 
United States declines to assume under Article X, or any other article, 
any obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country, to interfere in controversies between 
nations or to accept any mandate under Article XXII, except by 
action of the Congress of the United States; (3) The United States 
reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide what questions are 
within its domestic jurisdiction, declares domestic questions solely 
within its jurisdiction, and specifically declares immigration, coastwise 
traffic, the tariff and commerce to be domestic questions; (4) The 
United States declines to submit to arbitration or inquiry by the 
League of Nations any questions which in its judgment depend upon 
or relate to the Monroe Doctrine.—The minority report, signed by six 
Democratic members of the committee, urged the early ratification 
of the Treaty without amendments and without reservations.—Senator 
McCumber, in submitting his minority report proposing a series of 
substitute reservations, strongly attacked the Lodge report—On Sep- 
tember 3 President Wilson left Washington for an extended speaking 
tour in behalf of the Treaty and the League of Nations. During the 
month he delivered over thirty speeches, carrying the contest into the 
native states of some of his most pronounced opponents. The Presi- 
dent was trailed by a number of United States senators, among them 
Senators Johnson, Borah, Reed and McCormick, who delivered 
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speeches in opposition to the League. Both the President and his 
opponents were greeted by large audiences. The President’s tour 
came to an abrupt end at Wichita, Kansas, on September 26 on 
account of illness. He reached Washington, September 28. In the 
months following he was allowed to undertake only the most press- 
ing business. —In the Senate the formal debate on the Treaty was 
begun on September 15 and completed on October 20. During these 
weeks all the amendments proposed, both those of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and those proposed by members of the Senate, were 
debated and voted on. Not a single amendment was carried. The 
Republican leaders sought in vain to reach a unanimous agreement. 
Mr. Lodge strongly advocated direct amendments, and in this stand 
he was supported by thirty-six Republican Senators and Senators 
Reed and Gore, Democrats. A group of “ middle-grounders”, com- 
prising twelve Republicans and three Democrats, opposed direct 
amendments but insisted upon qualifying reservations. Senator Hitch- 
cock’s group of forty ‘“ Administration Democrats” opposed all 
amendments, and the greater number of them, any qualifying reserva- 
tions as well. Practically all of the members of the Senate took part 
in the debate, which was often intensely partisan. The first division, 
that on the thirty-five amendments designed to eliminate American 
participation on the commissions established under the treaty (see 
supra, p. 50), resulted in their defeat, on October 2, by a vote of 30 to 
58. The second test took place on October 16, when by a vote of 55 
to 35 the Lodge amendments were defeated. On October 27 Senator 
Johnson’s amendment to equalize the votes of the United States and 
the British Empire was lost by a vote of 38 to 40, and on Novem- 
ber 4 Senator Lodge’s motion to strike out the sections dealing with 
the Shantung award was rejected by a vote of 26 to 41.— The final 
debate on the reservations began on November 6. In the meantime 
the Foreign Relations Committee had on October 24 reported a re- 
vised list of fourteen substitute reservations, the most important of 
which was a preamble declaring that ratification would not be bind- 
ing on the United States until the reservations adopted had been 
accepted “as a part and a condition of said instrument by at least 
three of the four Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to wit: 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan.” Other new reservations 
provided: that the United States withhold its assent to the Shantung 
provisions of the Treaty and reserve full liberty of action with re- 
spect to any controversy that might arise under them between China 
and Japan; that Congress provide by law for the appointment of 
representatives of the United States in the Assembly and the Council 
of the League of Nations; that until Congress had provided for the 
participation of the United States in commissions, tribunals, etc., under 
the Treaty of Peace and defined the powers and duties of American 
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representatives, no person should represent the United States under 
either the League or Treaty, and that no citizen of the United States 
be selected a member of such commissions etc., except with the ap- 
proval of the Senate; that the United States understand that the 
Reparation Commission will regulate or interfere with exports from 
the United States to Germany or from Germany to the United States, 
only when the United States by act or joint resolution of Congress 
approves such regulation or interference; that Congress control all 
expenses of the United States commissions or other agencies organ- 
ized under the League or the Treaty; that if the United States agree 
at any time to a plan for the limitation of armaments proposed by the 
Council of the League, it reserve the right to increase such armaments 
without the consent of the Council when threatened with invasion or 
engaged in war; that the United States reserve the right to permit 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking state to continue their commer- 
cial, financial and personal relations with those of the United States; 
that nothing in the Treaty be taken to approve any act otherwise 
illegal or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United 
States; that the United States decline to accept any interest in or 
responsibility for the government or disposition of the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany renounced under the Treaty; and finally that the 
United States reserve to itself exclusively the right to decide what 
questions affect its honor or its vital interests—such questions not to 
be submitted under the Treaty either to arbitration or to the consid- 
eration of the League.—The real battle over these reservations re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Committee began on November 7. 
The first vote was taken on the proposed preamble. All efforts to 
modify it were unavailing, and it was adopted by a vote of 48 to 40, 
three Democrats, Senators Gore, Reed and Walsh of Massachusetts, 
voting aye with the Republicans, and one Republican, Senator Mc- 
Cumber, voting nay with the Democrats. On the day following, the 
reservation relative to withdrawal from the League was adopted by a 
vote of 50 to 35, and on November 10 the one regarding Article X, a 
reservation which the President had denounced as “a knife-thrust at 
the heart of the covenant”, was adopted precisely as recommended 
by the committee by a vote of 46 to 33, four Democrats voting with 
the Republican majority. The substitute reservations proposed by 
Senator Hitchcock were defeated—the one on Article X by a vote of 
44 to 52. November 15 was spent in voting. Under the closure rule 
invoked by Senator Lodge, ten of the Foreign Relations Committee 
reservations were accepted by votes averaging 53 to 40, the Repub- 
lican ranks remaining unbroken. On November 17 the last of the 
committee reservations, that excluding the League of Nations from 
acting on matters affecting the “honor and vital interests” of the 
United States, was defeated—On November 19 the way was clear for 
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decisive action. Before the Senate assembled the Democrats held a 
conference, at which Senator Hitchcock read a letter from the Presi- 
dent in which “all true friends of the Treaty” were urged to refuse 
to support the Lodge resolution of ratification accompanied by a 
preamble and fourteen reservations. Debate continued throughout 
the day, each side attempting to outmanceuvre the other. The crucial 
vote came late at night on the question of ratification with the Lodge 
reservations. Thirty-nine Senators voted for ratification and fifty-five 
against. Of those favoring the resolution 35 were Republicans and 
4 Democrats; of those opposing, 13 were Republicans and 42 Demo- 
crats. Republican senators irreconcilably opposed to the Treaty, 
even with reservations, voted with Administration Democrats, who 
wanted the Treaty accepted as presented by the President. A motion 
for unconditional ratification offered by Senator Underwood was lost 
by a vote of 38 to 53—one Republican, Senator McCumber, voting 
aye, and seven Democrats voting nay. Just before adjournment a 
concurrent resolution declaring the war with Germany at an end was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senate ad- 
journed sine die at 11:10 p. m. The country remained technically 
at war.—The second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress convened on 
December 1. On the following day President Wilson submitted his 
annual méssage, which, contrary to expectations, contained few refes- 
ences to the Treaty and the League of Nations. The President urged 
that a budget system be established; that the income and excess- 
profits taxes be simplified; that soldier-relief legislation, in harmony 
with the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, be enacted; that 
the chemical and dyestuffs industry be protected; that the production 
of the necessaries of life be encouraged; that the government’s hands 
be strengthened for combating radicalism; that the Food Control Act 
be extended; that the cold storage industry be regulated; that goods 
destined for interstate commerce be marked with the price at which 
they left the hands of the producer; and that a federal license be 
required of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. The Presi- 
dent devoted much space to the relations between capital and labor.— 
Congress at once began the consideration of important pending legis- 
lation. The House, on November 17, had passed the Esch Railroad 
Bill. The Cummins Bill was reported in the Senate on December 9 
and passed on December 20. From that date until February 18 con- 
ferees were engaged in perfecting a measure satisfactory to both 
houses. The two bills differed in several particulars. The Cummins 
Bill laid down a definite rule of rate-making, instructing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make such rates as would give the 
roads in the aggregate a net income of 5% per cent on their consoli- 
dated property value (there were elaborate provisions for the division 
of any earnings above that rate); the Esch Bill provided that the 
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commission should fix “fair and reasonable” rates. The Cummins 
Bill provided for a transportation board to determine transportation 
needs and directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
rates sufficient to meet them; the Esch Bill directed the commission 
to keep informed on transportation needs and greatly extended its 
authority. The Cummins Bill contained a drastic anti-strike clause; 
the Esch Bill provided for voluntary mediation through adjustment 
boards. Both bills prescribed exclusive federal regulation of capital 
issues and expenditures and established federal regulation of intra- 
state rates affecting interstate commerce. The bills were in general 
agreement with respect to consolidation and competition—The bill 
as agreed upon in conference followed the Cummins Bill in the all- 
important matter of the rule for rate-making. The House represen- 
tatives succeeded in eliminating the anti-strike clause and the pro- 
vision for a board of transportation. The clause prohibiting strikes 
met the determined opposition of labor. The compromise bill passed 
the House on February 21 by a vote of 250 to 150. The Senate 
adopted it two days later by a vote of 47 to 17. The President signed 
the bill on February 28. On March 1 the roads were returned to 
their owners (see supra, p. 25).—The Esch-Cummins Act establishes a 
Railroad Labor Board of nine members, with a tenure of five years, 
to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Three members are to be nominated by railroad employees, three 
by employers and three without restrictions, to represent the public. 
To this board are to be submitted all controversies respecting 
wages or salaries and other disputes that are not decided by the 
boards of adjustment, that may be established by agreement between 
carriers and employees, and that seem likely to result in a substantial 
interruption of commerce. Decisions are to be made by a majority 
vote, but no decision can be made unless at least one member repre- 
senting the public joins in the decision. There is nothing in the bill 
regarding the compulsory putting into effect of the awards of the 
board. It relies upon the force of public opinion. Moreover, the law 
provides that the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
extended. Competition between systems of roads is encouraged, 
and the merging of lines into systems is allowed; until September 1, 
1920, the roads are guaranteed operating income equal to their com- 
pensation under government control; for a similar period wages 
may not be reduced, nor can rates be reduced without the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; for two years after March 
I, 1920, a return of 5%4 per cent plus % per cent for betterments is 
designated as a fair return on the property; the net indebtedness of 
a carrier to the government may be funded at the carrier’s option; 
one-half of all earnings of individual carriers in excess of 6 per cent 
on the ascertained value of their property is to be paid to the gov- 
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ernment; and a $300,000,000 revolving fund is created to assist carriers 
in financing their requirements during the transition period to private 
control—On December 24 the President approved the Edge Export 
Finance Bill, amending the Federal Reserve Act so as to allow the 
organization of corporations to extend credit in Europe to stimulate 
export trade—On the same day the Sweet Bill, increasing the com- 
pensation of disabled former service men and enlarging the classes of 
beneficiaries under the War Risk Insurance Act, was approved. The 
bill, which practically doubled the compensation for certain classes of 
disability, was strongly urged by representatives of the American 
Legion. — Legislation continuing federal control of sugar through 
1920 and the licensing power of the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board until June 30 became effective on December 31 by the Presi- 
dent’s approval.— During the session much attention was given to 
bills for the punishment of sedition and the exclusion of radicals. 
On May 10 the President signed a bill which provides for the depor- 
tation from the United States of interned aliens and aliens convicted 
of war offenses, if the Secretary of Labor, after hearing, finds that 
such aliens are undesirable residents of the United States. The de- 
cision of the Secretary of Labor is final. —On the last day of the 
session a bill for the exclusion of anarchistic aliens and defining radi- 
calism became law. This measure had passed the House in December 
but was not reported in the Senate until June 1. The Senate amend- 
ments were accepted by the House. The measure excludes from ad- 
mission aliens who are anarchists; those who advocate or are mem- 
bers of organizations that advocate opposition to government; those 
who “advise, advocate, or teach, or who are members of organiza- 
tions that advise, advocate or teach: (1) the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law, or (2) the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlawful assault- 
ing or killing of any officer . . . of the Government of the United 
States ..., or (3) the unlawful damage, injury or destruction of 
property, or (4) sabotage”; or those who write or circulate or who 
are members of or affiliated with organizations that write or circulate 
any written or printed matter advocating any of these things.—The 
Sterling-Lehlback Law, signed by the President on May 22, meets a 
long-felt need for an old-age pension law for federal civil service em- 
ployees. It provides for the retirement of railway postal clerks at 
62 years, mechanics, city and rural letter-carriers and post-office clerks 
at 65 years, and all others at 70 years. Employees able and willing to 
continue their duties after reaching the retirement age may do so for 
two periods of two years each, providing the head of the department 
and the Civil Service Commission approve. The yearly pensions range 
from $180 to $720, depending upon the salaries received and the length 
of service. Benefits are provided for those totally disabled by disease 
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or injury. The minimum length of service is 15 years. To aid in 
providing the funds for pensions two and one-half per cent of em- 
ployees’ salaries are deducted. Those who leave the service have re- 
turned to them their contributions with interest compounded at 4 per 
cent. The law is applicable to some 300,000 federal employees.—On 
June 2 President Wilson approved a bill appropriating for the year 
ending 1921 the sum of $750,000 and for three years following $1,000,000 
annually for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or in any legitimate occupation. The sums are 
to be allotted to the states in proportion to population. Federal 
allotments are made contingent upon state appropriations of equal 
amounts. The Federal Board for Vocational Education is empowered 
to cooperate with state boards in carrying out the act. — By an act of 
June 5 a Women’s Bureau was established in the Department of 
Labor. The duties of the new bureau are to formulate standards and 
policies which promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their efficiency and advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment; and to investigate and report 
to the Department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
women in industry. The director of the bureau is to be appointed by 
the President and Senate and is to receive an annual compensation 
of $5,000.— On June 3 both houses of Congress passed a measure to 
increase the pay of postal employees. The act affects approximately 
300,000 employees. It became effective July 1 and increased the pay- 
roll for the first year by $34,375,000. Additional increases are pro- 
vided for succeeding years.— During the session Congress enacted 
four measures of outstanding economic importance—the Transporta- 
tion Act (see supra, p. 54), the Oil and Coal Land Leasing Act, the 
Water Power Act and the Merchant Marine Act.—The Oil and Coal 
Act, in conference since the first session, was agreed to in the House 
and Senate on February 10 and 11 and received the President’s signa- 
ture on February 25. The law authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease to persons and corporations deposits of coal, phosphate, 
sodium, oil, oil shale and gas, and lands containing such deposits, 
owned by the United States, including those in national forests.—The 
Water Power Act, signed by the President on June 10, assures that 
the immense water-power reserves of the country will be developed 
under public control. According to its provisions all water power 
over which the United States has jurisdiction will come under the 
control of the Water Power Commission, consisting of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, War, and Agriculture. Licenses for water-power de- 
velopment will run for 50 years. The commission fixes the sums the 
licensee must pay. The price of power to the consumer is fixed by 
the commission and the state commission, or if such a local agency 
does not exist, by the federal commission alone. At the expiration 
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of a license the government may take over and maintain the property 
upon payment of an amount which shall in no case exceed the original 
cost. Licenses may be renewed.— The Merchant Marine Act, ap- 
proved on June 5, is based upon the theory that the ships owned by 
the government should be sold and operated by private owners as 
soon as is consistent with a disposition of them on favorable terms of 
sale. The act provides for a permanent Shipping Board of seven 
members, each to receive $12,000 a year. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, which is the operating branch of the board, is continued 
until the last ship has been sold. Ships may be sold only to corpora- 
tions in which a majority of the stock is held by American citizens, 
when engaged in overseas trade, and to corporations in which seventy- 
five per cent of the stock is owned by American citizens, when en- 
gaged in coastwise traffic. Purchasers can pay for vessels in 15 annual 
instalments. A “revolving fund” of $25,000,000, recruited from funds 
received from sales or the operation of vessels, is provided for five 
years to enable the board to establish shipping routes where private 
capital refuses to invest and to make loans to private owners attempt- 
ing to carry out the board’s instructions as to the establishing of new 
routes. — The Army Reorganization Bill, approved on June 4, differs 
materially from the bill originally proposed by the Senate. It provides 
for a regular peace-time army of 297,000 officers and men, including 
the Philippine Scouts; for the continuation of the National Guard on 
the present basis; and for the organization of an enlisted reserve 
corps subject to fifteen days’ training duty a year except in case of 
war emergency. The Assistant Secretary of War is charged with the 
procurement of war supplies and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assurance of adequate provision for 
the mobilization of material and industrial organizations essential to 
war-time needs. Within the Department is created a permanent War 
Council, composed of the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, the General 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff, to determine military and muni- 
tion problems.—On May 1 the President signed a Civil War Pension 
Bill, increasing the pension of veterans to $50 per month and provid- 
ing: for total disability, $72; for lost limbs, $60 to $90; for widows, 
$30; and for each child, $6.—Increases were also granted to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and the Philippine Insurrection. Per- 
sons who served in the armies are henceforth to receive from $12 to 
$30 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn support. 
The act was approved June 5.—Congress passed the usual number of 
appropriation bills for the year 1920-1921. On June 14 Chairman 
Good of the House Committee on Appropriations gave out the fol- 
lowing statement showing the amounts granted by the second session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress: Agriculture, $31,712,784; Army, $392,- 
558,365; Diplomatic and Consular, $9,218,537.91; District of Columbia, 
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$18,373,004.87; Fortifications, $18,833,442; Indian, $10,040,655.27; Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial, $104,735,726.11; Military Academy, 
$2,142,212; Naval, $433,279,574; Pensions, $279,150,000; Post-office, 
$462,575,190; River and Harbor, $12,400,000; Sundry Civil, $437,106,- 
806.92. The total regular appropriation bills thus amounted to $2,212,- 
126,208.78. When the permanent annual appropriations are added, the 
total rises to $3,575,895,279.07. Miscellaneous appropriations, amount- 
ing to $797,500,000, and deficiencies for the fiscal year 1920 and prior 
years, amounting to $486,495,048.23, must also be included. The grand 
total for the session, therefore, is $4,859,890,327.30. This total was 
almost one and one-half billion less than the estimates had called 
for—No important revenue legislation was passed.—Other measures 
passed include: an act increasing the pay of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public Health Service; an act author- 
izing the United States Grain Corporation to provide relief to popu- 
lations of Europe; an act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase certain federal farm-loan bonds; an act creating a zoning 
commission in the District of Columbia; an act incorporating the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association; and an act giving preference rights 
to soldiers in homestead entries. During the two sessions of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress 286 public laws and 52 public resolutions were 
passed. The private laws number 73.—Several other measures of the 
highest importance were passed but failed to become law because of 
presidential veto. Congress gave much time to budget reform. The 
Good Budget Bill passed the House on October 21 by an almost 
unanimous vote. The Senate on April 3 passed the McCormick 
Budget Bill in a modified form. The conference committee proposed 
a compromise measure establishing a budget bureau in the Treasury 
Department and creating an independent comptroller general. This 
measure passed the Senate on May 27 and the House on May 29. 
The President vetoed the bill on June 4 on the ground that it gave 
Congress authority to remove by concurrent resolution the comp- 
troller general and his assistant, both to be appointed by the Presi- 
i dent. This provision the President held unconstitutional on the 
ground that the power to remove from office is an essential incident 
to the appointing power. He declared his sympathy with the objects 
of the bill. After the House had failed to pass the measure over the 
President’s veto a new bill without the objectionable features was 
rushed through on June 5. It was not acted upon in the Senate. The 
House on June 1, however, voted to amend its rules to centralize in 
one committee on appropriations the authority to report all appropria- 
tion measures. This change marks a step in advance and is in har- 
mony with the President’s repeated recommendations. — Just before 
adjournment Congress voted to abolish most of the exceptional war- 
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time powers which had been conferred on the Executive during the 
war. Some sixty different war-time acts were grouped for purposes 
of repeal in a single resolution passed by the House on June 3, by a 
vote of 343 to 3. The resolution passed the Senate unanimously on 
the day following. The President, however, kept his special powers 
by failing to sign the repeal resolution——On May 29 the House passed 
with less than one hour’s debate, under suspension of the rules, a bill 
appropriating more than $1,600,000,000 to provide bonuses for men 
recently in the military service. The vote stood 289 to92. There was 
widespread opposition to the proposal, but it was passed under strong 
pressure by groups of ex-service men and their friends. The Senate 
did not act upon the measure.—On January 10 the House, by a vote of 
328 to 6, for the second time refused to seat, on the ground of disloy- 
alty, Victor Berger, Socialist Congressman-elect from a Milwaukee 
district. Mr. Berger had been reelected in December at a special elec- 
tion called because the House had denied him his seat (see last Recorp, 
p. 82).—On March 20 Senator Newberry of Michigan was convicted in 
the United States District Court of Grand Rapids for conspiracy to 
violate the federal statute limiting senatorial campaign expenditures. 
Two years in the federal penitentiary and a fine of $10,000 were im- 
posed. A request for a ninety-day stay of execution was granted. On 
April 9 the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections ordered a 
belated investigation of the 1918 Newberry-Ford campaign in Mich- 
igan.— The Democratic minority on April 27 unanimously elected 
Oscar Underwood of Alabama as leader, Senator Hitchcock’s with- 
drawal ending a prolonged deadlock.—An interesting innovation was 
made by President Wilson when he signed, after the adjournment of 
Congress but within the ten-day period, a number of bills passed by 
Congress. This action was taken upon the advice of the Attorney 
General.—The Senate’s rejection of the Peace Treaty on November 19 
(see supra, p. 53) by no means ended its consideration by that body. 
Conferences between groups of senators endeavoring to reach a com- 
promise were frequent. The President maintained silence on the Treaty 
until January 8, when in a letter to representative Democrats assem- 
bled to celebrate Jackson Day he came out strongly against tex- 
tual changes. He intimated that the only way to find out what the 
people think of the matter would be to submit it at the next election 
in the form of a “ great and solemn referendum”. On the same occa- 
sion Mr. Bryan joined issue with the President, advocating immediate 
ratification of the Treaty by compromise on the part of Democrats if 
necessary. Meanwhile conferences continued, Article X being the 
chief stumbling-block. A compromise was reached on a modified pre- 
amble whereby reservations adopted would not require the specific 
acceptance of other powers (see supra, p. 51). Democrats had ac- 
cepted with merely phraseological changes the Lodge reservations on 
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mandates and domestic questions (see supra, p. 50), and the way 
seemed clear for compromises on several others. However, on Jan- 
uary 30, it was announced that the bi-partisan conferences had failed. 
Senator Lodge stated that he was unable to agree to changes in the 
reservations dealing with Article X and the Monroe Doctrine. On 
February 9 the Senate, on motion of Senator Lodge, suspended the 
rules and permitted reconsideration. The vote stood 63 to 9, the 
negative votes being cast by the so-called irreconcilables. In the 
meantime, on January 31, Viscount Grey, Special Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States, had published in the London Times 
a letter in which he explained to his people the issues involved in the 
contest over ratification in the United States. On account of the co- 
ordinate treaty-making power guaranteed to the Senate by the Consti- 
tution, he denied that the charge of bad faith could be brought against 
the United States for its failure to ratify the treaty and that the 
Senate’s action was inspired by party animus. He thought that it 
would be a great mistake to refuse the cooperation of the United 
States even if conditions were attached to it. The letter was endorsed 
by the British and French press and strengthened materially the posi- 
tion of senators supporting strong reservations. A few days before 
the publication of the letter the President had definitely asserted that 
the reservations drawn up by Senator Hitchcock, the Democratic 
leader, were acceptable to him.—On February 10 the Treaty was re- 
ported back to the Senate with the Lodge reservations. Six days later 
debate was resumed and continued almost daily until final action on 
March 19. On March 8 the President again addressed the minority 
leader in a letter in which he strongly opposed changes in Article X, 
declaring that “any reservation which seeks to deprive the League of 
Nations of the force of Article X cuts at the very heart and life of 
the covenant itself.” He claimed that Article X had been opposed by 
every imperialistic influence in Europe, that such influences were 
seeking a return to power and that in France such influences, though 
defeated during the Conference, were in control again. This reference 
to the militarist spirit in France created an unpleasant impression in 
that country.— The Senate naturally failed to share the President’s 
views and on March 15, after days of debate, adopted by a vote of 56 
to 26, fourteen Democrats voting with the Republicans, a reservation 
respecting Article X even stronger than the one adopted in November. 
It was as follows: The United States assumes no obligations to em- 
ploy its military or naval forces, its resources or any form of economic 
discrimination to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any country, or to interfere in controversies between 
nations—whether members of the League or not—under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the Treaty for any purpose unless in any 
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particular case the Congress, in the exercise of full liberty of action, 
shall by act or joint resolution so declare.—A fifteenth reservation 
was adopted on March 18. It declared that in consenting to the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty the United States “adhere to the principle of 
self-determination and to the resolution of sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Irish people for a government of their own choice adopted 
by the Senate June 6, 1919” (see last Recorp, p. 86), and stated that 
when such government is attained by Ireland, “a consummation which 
it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly be admitted as a member of 
the League of Nations.” This reservation was passed by a vote of 
38 to 36. The other reservations were adopted by large majorities. 
When the vote for ratification was taken on March 19, seven votes 
were lacking for a two-thirds majority, the vote being 57 for and 37 
against. The vote was divided politically as follows: for ratification, 
counting pairs, 34 Republicans, 23 Democrats; against, 15 Republicans, 
24 Democrats. By a vote of 47 to 37 the Treaty was then returned to 
the President without ratification. — Out of the Senate’s failure to 
ratify the Treaty there developed a new phase of American diplomatic 
and legislative history. On April 9 the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 242 to 150 passed a resolution which declared the war with 
Germany at an end. The Republican majority had hit upon a new 
plan of action to break the deadlock between the legislature and the 
executive. In the House only two Republicans opposed the resolu- 
tion, while twenty-two Democrats voted with the Republicans. The 
resolution now went to the Senate, where it was referred to the For- 
eign Relations Committee of which Senator Lodge was chairman. 
On April 30 the committee by a strict party vote reported favorably 
a resolution drafted by Senator Knox, which was offered as a substi- 
tute for the House resolution. It proposed to repeal the joint resolu- 
tions of April 6, 1917, and December 7, 1917, declaring war on Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, respectively; requested that the President 
immediately open negotiations with the governments of those coun- 
tries for the purpose of establishing friendly relations and commer- 
cial intercourse with them; and finally declared that although the 
United States had not ratified the Versailles Treaty it did not waive 
“any of the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations or advantages 
to which it and its nationals have become entitled under the terms of 
the armistice . . . or which under the Treaty have been stipulated for 
its benefit... .” On May 13 the resolution was amended on motion 
of Senator Lodge so as to eliminate the request to the President that 
he negotiate a separate treaty with Germany. The Knox resolution 
passed the Senate on May 15 by a vote of 43 to 38, three Democrats, 
Senators Reed, Shields and Walsh of Massachusetts voting aye, and 
one Republican, Senator Nelson, voting nay. The House on May 21 
by a vote of 228 to 139 adopted the Knox resolution. Nineteen Demo- 
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crats and all but two Republicans supported it. During the debates 
in both houses opponents of the resolution took the ground that it 
meant a separate peace with Germany, something which advocates of 
the resolution themselves had previously called dishonorable; that it 
was an attempt to usurp the powers of the executive; and that it was 
indeed extraordinary for the United States to “seek the protection 
of a treaty which it has not had the courage to ratify”. On May 27 
the President, as had been expected, vetoed the resolution. The veto 
message declared: “I have not felt at liberty to sign this resolution 
because I cannot bring myself to become party to an action which 
would place ineffaceable stain upon the gallantry and honor of the 
United States.” The following day a motion to override the veto 
failed by a vote of 219 yeas and 152 nays, 29 less than a two-thirds 
majority. This ended definitely all chances of final action on the 
Treaty and the League and created a major issue for the campaign 
of 1920 (see supra, p. 39). 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY.—Among the more important decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court were the following: The printing 
and dissemination during the late war of pamphlets containing dis- 
loyal and abusive language about the government of the United States 
with a view to defeat the war plans of the United States and to throw 
the country into revolution, contrary to the Espionage Act, are not 
protected by the First Amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and of the press (Abrams et al. v. United States, 
250 U. S. 616).—Nor does this amendment prevent interference with 
the publication of false reports, designed to obstruct recruiting in the 
service of the United States and to promote the success of the ene- 
mies of the United States, or with conspiracies to accomplish such 
objects and to cause insubordination and disloyalty in the military 
and naval forces, since free speech is not an absolute right (Schaefer 
et al. v. United States, 251 U. S. 466).—The Sixth Amendment, guaran- 
teeing the accused in a criminal case a trial by an impartial jury, is 
not violated by a provision of the Judicial Code which, though it gives 
a party a number of peremptory challenges, treats several defendants 
as one party (Stilson v. United States, 250 U. S. 583).—The govern- 
ment cannot make use of information against a corporation acquired 
in an illegal manner in a further action against a defendant, since the 
protection against unlawful searches and seizures guaranteed by the 
Fourth Amendment forbids such evidence to be used at all (Silver- 
thorne Lumber Co. v. United States, 251 U. S. 385).— A Chinaman 
who has been in the United States and who has departed with the in- 
tention of returning is entitled under existing laws to a judicial de- 
termination of his right to do so, and a Commissioner of Immigration 
may not exclude him on the ground that his original entry was frau- 
dulent (White v. Chin Fong, 40 S. C. R. 449). —A state constitution 
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providing that “the defense of contributory negligence or assumption 
of risk, shall in all cases whatsoever, be a question of fact, and shall, 
at all times, be left to the jury”, does not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the states being under no necessity to maintain the 
familiar line between the functions of the jury and those of the courts 
(Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Cole, 251 U. S. 54).—A bank’s charter 
from a state legislature constitutes a contract protected by the federal 
Constitution, but no impairment of this charter, containing a provis- 
ion that the business of the bank be controlled by its stockholders, re- 
sults from the establishment of a state banking department maintained 
by small prescribed payments required of the banks examined (Bank 
of Oxford v. Love, 250 U. S. 603).—A state law vacating part of a 
waterway and conferring its title on a municipality does not impair 
the obligation of a complainant’s contract with the state to excavate 
it, where such complainant has delayed for many years in the per- 
formance of the contract (Hays v. Port of Seattle, 251 U. S. 233).— 
When the United States has exercised its exclusive powers over in- 
terstate commerce so as to take possession of the field, the states may 
not supplement or annul the federal regulations; hence a state law 
prescribing that the last car of every train be equipped at its rear end 
with a platform 30 inches in width etc., cannot be applied to inter- 
state trains, the federal authorities having occupied this field of regu- 
lation (Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania, 250 U. S. 566).— When Congress, by the Act of 1910, brought 
under federal control the interstate business of telegraph companies and 
authorized contracts limiting to a refund of the price for transmission 
any liability on account of an unrepeated message, it, by such action, 
prevented a state from prohibiting a contract against liability for 
negligence (Postal Telegraph Cable Co. v. Warren-Godwin Lumber 
Co., 251 U. S. 27).—Due process is not denied a common carrier by a 
state law prescribing a certain rate and enforcing it by severe penal- 
ties, so long as an opportunity is allowed to test such a law in an 
appropriate judicial proceeding to determine whether it is confiscatory; 
nor is it contrary to due process for such law to provide that the 
penalties recoverable by private suit shall go to an aggrieved pas- 
senger rather than to the state. Though the Fourteenth Amendment 
limits the powers of the states to prescribe penalties for violations of 
their laws, the courts will interfere only when the penalties prescribed 
are so severe and oppressive as to be wholly disproportioned to the 
offense and obviously unreasonable (St. Louis, I. M. & R. Ry. Co. v. 
Williams, 251 U. S. 63).—A license regulation imposed by a municipal 
corporation upon the business of an itinerant vendor who brings his 
goods from another state does not constitute a regulation of or burden 
upon interstate commerce when impartially enforced with respect to 
goods manufactured within and without the state (Wagner v. Coving- 
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ton, 251 U. S. 95); but a state law imposing a license tax on the sale 
of gasoline brought into the state in tank cars or original packages 
and thus sold, is beyond the taxing power of the state, but such a tax 
on the selling of gasoline in retail quantities, though produced in an- 
other state and not discriminated against, is within the state’s taxing 
power (Askren v. Continental Oil Co., 40 S. C. R. 355).—The regula- 
tion by a state public service commission of the price of gas trans- 
mitted by means of pipe lines from another state and sold directly to 
consumers does not, in the absence of federal regulation, amount to 
a regulation of interstate commerce, though it may affect such com- 
merce. The service rendered is local and as such does not require 
general and uniform regulation of rates by congressional action 
(Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service Commission of New York, 
252 U. S. 23).—A state law requiring carriers to furnish separate 
coaches for white and colored passengers, when made applicable to a 
railroad whose termini and stations are all in the state but which is 
operated by another corporation whose lines extend into an adjoin- 
ing state and which carries passengers for a single fare from the state 
to the one adjoining, though it may incidentally affect interstate com- 
merce, is not an unconditional regulation of such commerce (S. Cov- 
ington & Cincinnati Ry. Co. v. Kentucky, 40 S. C. R. 378).—The Sea- 
men’s Act authorizing seamen, including those on foreign vessels 
while in American harbors, to demand one-half of the wages which 
they shall have then earned at every port and declaring void any 
stipulations in their contracts to the contrary, may be applied to con- 
tracts made in foreign countries, since the plenary power of Congress 
over foreign commerce authorizes it to prescribe the conditions upon 
which foreign vessels may enter American ports (Strathearn S. S. Co. 
v. Dillon, 40 S. C. R. 350).—A holding company organized by com- 
peting manufacturers of iron and steel products, though it be greater 
in size than all its competitors, will not be dissolved under the Sher- 
man Law when there is no evidence that a monopoly was actually 
achieved. Though such a company because of its size was in a posi- 
tion to dominate the steel trade, it may not be considered in the 
absence of evidence that it did so. The Sherman Act is directed 
against the realization of monopoly (United States v. United States 
Steel Corporation, 251 U. S. 417).—Contracts for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in periodicals that are distributed in interstate commerce 
do not constitute interstate commerce and hence may not be made the 
basis of an action under the Sherman Law for damages resulting from 
an attempt to monopolize the advertising business (Blumenstock Bros. 
Advertising Agency v. Curtis Publishing Co., 40 S. C. R. 385). — The 
ownership by a holding company of a controlling interest in a coal 
mining company which owned almost two-thirds of the land in one 
of the three large Pennsylvania coal fields and in a railroad over 
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which such coal must find access to interstate commerce constitutes 
a combination to restrain interstate commerce unduly, contrary to the 
Sherman Act. “For flagrant violation of the Anti-Trust Act, the re- 
lations between the Reading Company, the Reading Railway Com- 
pany and the Reading Coal Company ... must be so dissolved as to 
give to each of them a position in all respects independent and free 
from stock or other control of either of the other corporations ” 
(United States v. Reading Co., 40 S. C. R. 425).—A state compensa- 
tion law authorizing an industrial commission, in its discretion, to 
make an award not to exceed $3,500 in case of an injury resulting in 
serious facial or head disfigurement, does not deprive an employer, 
ordered to pay such an award, of his property without due process (N. 
Y. Cent. Ry. Co. v. Bianc, 250 U. S. 596).—The recent amendment to 
the federal judicial code providing that the United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction “ of all civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors in all cases the right of a 
common-law remedy where the common law is competent to give it, 
and to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of auy state...” attempts to allow states to prescribe com- 
pensation for injuries of employees engaged in maritime work. This 
is beyond the power of Congress, since its exclusive powers to legis- 
late concerning maritime matters cannot be delegated to the states, 
since such delegation would destroy the uniformity contemplated by 
the Constitution (Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 40 S. C. R. 438).— 
A railway trainman operating a train of loaded cars from a mine to 
yards several miles distant is engaged in interstate commerce when 
the ultimate destination of some of the cars is outside the state. 
Hence the state Workmen’s Compensation Act does not apply in the 
case of injury or death to such employee (Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co. v. 
Hancock, 4o S. C. R. 512).—A state law requiring the inclusion of the 
franchise as property when assessing the property of a railroad for 
the improvement of a highway does not add the value of personal 
property to that of real estate, but is a proper mode of determining 
the value of the company’s road and hence does not deny the railroad 
the equal protection of the laws by discriminating against it in favor 
of other owners of real estate. Moreover, the legislature’s determina- 
tion of the area benefited by improvements is conclusive except 
when arbitrary, capricious or confiscatory (Branson v. Bush, 251 U. 
S. 182).— Neither under the income-tax amendment nor otherwise 
may Congress tax without apportionment a stock dividend made law- 
fully and in good faith, or the accumulated profits behind it, such 
dividends not being income (Eisner v. Macomber, 4o S. C. R. 189).— 
Just as a state may impose general income taxes on its own Citizens 
and residents subject to its control so it may levy like taxes, not more 
onerous in effect, upon incomes accruing to non-residents from their 
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property or business within the state. Moreover, a state income-tax 
law does not deprive non-residents of their privileges and immunities 
or equal protection when it permits residents to deduct from their 
gross income losses incurred within or without the state while it per- 
mits non-residents to deduct only those incurred within the state, since 
non-residents are taxed only on incomes from sources within the 
state while residents are taxed on income from all sources (Shaffer v. 
Carter, 252 U. S. 37).—However, a state income-tax law which allows 
personal and family exemptions to residents but not to non-residents 
violates the constitutional provision that the citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states (Travis v. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 252 U. S. 60).—A 
state may without violating the Fourteenth Amendment tax a cor- 
poration that owns stock in other corporations each of which pays 
full taxes, since that amendment does not forbid double taxation, short 
of confiscation. It may also tax its own corporations in respect of 
the stock they hold in other domestic corporations although it ex- 
empts unincorporated stockholders (Fort Smith Lumber Co. v. Ar- 
kansas, 251 U. S. 532).—A state law taxing the income of a resident 
of the state from a trust administered under the laws of another state 
in securities held by a trustee in such other state does not violate the 
due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment (Maguire v. Trefry, 
40 S. C. R. 417).—A state law which imposes upon domestic corpora- 
tions doing business both within and without the state—a tax on in- 
comes derived from sources without the state, but which exempts 
domestic corporations doing no part of their business within the state 
from such a tax, is invalid as denying the equal protection of the laws, 
the classification being arbitrary (Royster Guano Co. v. Virginia, 40 S. 
C. R. 560).—A state inheritance-tax law, taxing the right to succeed 
to property in the state on the death of a non-resident owner, which 
imposes on the succession within the state a tax equal to such part of 
the tax that would be due if the entire property were within the state 
as the local property bears to the entire estate, is not wanting in due 
process and does not violate the privileges and immunities clause 
(Maxwell v. Bugbee, 250 U. S. 525).—A city ordinance requiring every 
street car to be operated by a conductor and a motorman is a reason- 
able exercise of the police power in the interests of public safety and 
may not be disturbed by the courts in the absence of evidence showing 
the regulation to be clearly arbitrary and oppressive (Sullivan v. Shreve- 
port, 251 U. S. 169).—A common carrier cannot, by making contracts 
for future transportation or by mortgaging its property or pledging 
its income, prevent or postpone the exertion by the state of the power 
to regulate the carriers’ rates and practices (Producers’ Transp. Co. v. 
Ry. Commission of Cal., 251 U. S. 228).—A state statute when inter- 
preted by the state court as permitting no judicial review of the orders 
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of a commission fixing rates except as the result of an appeal in con- 
tempt proceedings for violations of such orders when the violations 
are punishable by a penalty of $500 per day, does not satisfy the con- 
stitutional requirements of judicial review (Oklahoma Operating Co. 
v. Love, 40 S. C. R. 338).—Though a state may not impose taxes for 
@ private purpose under the Fourteenth Amendment, when the legis- 
lature of a state and the highest court of a state declare that the pur- 
pose for which taxes are raised is of a public nature the Supreme Court 
will interfere only when it is clear beyond reasonable controversy 
that the Constitution has been violated. Hence the laws of North 
Dakota creating an industrial commission; establishing a bank oper- 
ated by the state and authorizing bonds to create capital for such 
bank; providing for the establishment of state warehouses, elevators 
etc.; and providing for the building of homes for residents —do not 
take property without due process (Green v. Frazier, 40 S. C. R. 499). 
—A state may not alter the methods of acting upon amendments to 
the federal Constitution laid down in that instrument; hence an 
amendment to the constitution of Ohio, providing that the people re- 
serve to themselves the legislative power of the referendum on the 
action of the General Assembly ratifying any proposed amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, is unconstitutional. The fra- 
mers when they provided for the ratification of federal constitutional 
amendments by state “legislatures” meant the representative body 
which makes the laws of the people (Hawke v. Smith, 40 S. C. R. 
495).—The War-Time Prohibition Act of November 21, 1918, provid- 
ing “that after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President . . . it 
shall be unlawful to sell for beverage purposes any distilled spirits ”, 
does not violate the Fifth Amendment as taking private property 
for public purposes without compensation. Moreover, the phrase 
“conclusion of the war, etc.,” refers to the ratification of the peace 
treaty (Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co., 251 U. S. 
146).—By the War-Time Prohibition Act and the Volstead Act Con- 
gress under its war-time power validly prohibited the manufacture of 
all beer and other malt liquors containing as much as one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol (Ruppert v. Caffey, 251 U. S. 264).—The Eighteenth 
Amendment to the federal Constitution was properly ratified by three- 
fourths of the state legislatures, the referendum provisions of state 
constitutions being inconsistent with Article V of the United States 
Constitution; the prohibition of the manufacture, sale etc., of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes is within the power to amend 
reserved by Article V; the amendment is operative throughout the en- 
tire territorial limits of the United States, binds all legislative bodies, 
courts, public officers and individuals within those limits, and of its 
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own force invalidates every legislative act, whether by Congress, by a 
state legislature, or by a territorial assembly, which authorizes or 
sanctions what it prohibits; the clause of the amendment declaring 
“The Congress and the several states shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriating legislation” does not enable 
Congress or the states to defeat or thwart prohibition, but only to 
enforce it by appropriate means; the words “concurrent power” do 
not mean joint power or require that legislation thereunder by Con- 
gress, to be effective, shall be approved by the states, nor that the 
power to enforce is divided between Congress and the states along 
the lines which separate foreign and interstate commerce from intra- 
state affairs; the power given to Congress, while not exclusive, is 
in no wise dependent on or affected by action or inaction on the part 
of the states; while there are limits beyond which Congress cannot 
go in treating beverages as within its power of enforcement, those 
limits are not transcended by the Volstead Act, wherein liquors con- 
taining as much as one-half of one per cent of alcohol by volume and 
fit for use for beverage purposes are treated as within that power 
(Rhode Island v. Palmer, 40 S. C. R. 486).—The treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain regulating the killing and sale of 
migratory birds is a proper exercise of the treaty power delegated to 
the federal government by the Constitution, since the states have no 
ownership of such birds nor exclusive authority over them (Missouri 
v. Holland, 40 S. C. R. 382).—An act of Congress, so far as it imposes 
a tax on the salaries of federal judges, violates Article III, section 1, 
of the Constitution, providing that the compensation of such judges 
“shall not be diminished during their continuance in office” (Evans 
v. Gore, 40 S. C. R. 550) (see infra, Prohibition). 
PROHIBITION.—War-time prohibition, enacted as a rider to the 
Food Stimulation Bill 10 days after the signing of the armistice, be- 
came operative July 1, 1919, Congress having refused to comply with 
President Wilson’s recommendation that the ban on beer and light 
wines be lifted (see last Recorp, p. 91). The law declared that pro- 
hibition was to remain in force until the conclusion of the war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date to be de- 
termined by the President. A number of difficult problems were at 
once raised, among them the alcoholic content necessary to make a 
beverage intoxicating and the time when demobilization should be 
deemed completed. In respect to the first question the rulings of the 
courts were conflicting, hence in some states beer containing 2.75 per 
cent alcohol continued to be manufactured and sold on the ground 
that it was non-intoxicating. The Attorney General on June 30 said: 
“My course with respect to beer containing less than 23% per cent 
alcohol—which it is claimed is not intoxicating—will depend upon the 
rulings which will soon be made by the district courts in which cases 
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are now pending or in which other cases may be brought... . But 
with respect to whisky, brandy, and other distilled spirits, wine, and 
beer containing more than 234 per cent of alcohol . . . the prohibition 
is beyond controversy.” Since the President maintained his position 
that he had no legal authority to lift the ban on intoxicating liquors, 
without congressional action, until peace was declared, and since the 
treaty was deadlocked in the Senate, liquor manufacturers and dealers 
became convinced that there would be no period in which they could 
wind up their business before the Eighteenth Amendment would go 
into effect, on January 16. In the meantime Congress was hastening 
the passage of the Volstead Act, which combined provisions for the 
enforcement of war-time prohibition and of prohibition under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. This act, which became law on October 28 
over the President’s veto (see supra, p. 44), declared all liquors con- 
taining one-half of one per cent of alcohol or more intoxicating and 
prohibited.—The War-time Prohibition Act was attacked on constitu- 
tional grounds. In Kentucky and Rhode Island it was held unconsti- 
tutional, but in New York it was upheld. Before the Supreme Court 
of the United States it was contended that the law was void when en- 
acted on the ground that it violated the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution by taking property without due compensation; that it became 
void before the suits in question were brought, by the passing of the 
war emergency; that it was abrogated or repealed by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which gave a year’s time for the disposal of liquor; and 
that by its own terms it expired because it extended only to the end 
of demobilization, which, it was claimed, had ended. All of these con- 
tentions were held groundless by the court in a unanimous decision 
made on December 15.—A few weeks later, on January 5, the court 
upheld as constitutional the war-time prohibition section of the Vol- 
stead Act, which defines beverages of one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol as intoxicating, but dismissed indictments brought against 
certain brewing companies for manufacturing and selling 2.75 per cent 
beer before the Volstead law became effective. — Not only war-time 
prohibition was questioned in the courts. The Prohibition Amendment 
itself was attacked. Soon after the proclamation of the adoption of 
the amendment, in January, 1919, the Distillers’ Association of Amer- 
ica announced that the ratification of the amendment by those states 
whose constitutions make provisions for referenda on legislative 
action, would be contested. Immediate steps were taken to invoke 
the referendum in such states. “The people in these states (14) 
under their constitutional referendum rights”, said the announcement, 
“are a part of the law-making body. Until they have voted upon the 
proposition, there has been and can be no legislative action.” The 
supreme courts of Ohio and Washington decided that the amend- 
ment should have been referred to the people; the supreme court of 
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Oregon held that this was unnecessary. A further complaint brought 
against the amendment was that the section conferring concurrent 
authority upon Congress and the states in the enforcement of the 
amendment violated fundamental constitutional principles in respect 
to the division of powers between the national government and the 
states. In several states measures were passed authorizing the manu- 
facture and sale of beverages containing a larger amount of alcohol 
than the Volstead Act allowed. New York under the Walker Law 
permitted 2.75 per cent; New Jersey, 3.50 per cent. On June 1 the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of Hawke v. Smith (see 
supra, p. 67), reversed the decision of the Ohio supreme court and de- 
creed that the action of the several state legislatures on amendments 
to the constitution of the United States is final. The court held that 
“the makers of the Constitution had in mind and determined that the 
Legislature of the State was the representative mouthpiece of the 
State in relation to the Federal Government.” The provision of the 
Ohio constitution requiring a referendum on the ratification of 
amendments was declared void. The other cases before the court 
were disposed of on June 7. Every contention raised against the 
validity of the enforcement act and of the amendment was swept 
aside. On the main issues the court was unanimous. The court in 
effect held: that the Eighteenth Amendment was legally adopted and 
in every respect effective; that prohibition applies to liquor manufac- 
tured before the adoption of the amendment as also to that manu- 
factured thereafter; that the phrase “concurrent-power” in the 
amendment does not reserve to the states any express rights equal to 
that of the national government, in the matter of enforcement; that 
state laws granting the right to produce and consume light wines 
and beers of not more than a certain alcoholic content are invalid; 
and that Congress has the authority to declare what is and what is 
not an intoxicating liquor.— The liquor question was an issue in a 
number of elections last November. New Jersey elected a governor 
on an anti-prohibition platform (see infra, p. 72).—In Massachusetts a 
majority of the cities and towns in which the question was submitted 
instructed their senators and representatives to legalize the sale of 
four per cent beer.— The voters of Ohio rejected by 26,000 votes a 
stringent law for the enforcement of the state prohibitory amend- 
ment; by 30,000 votes an amendment declaring that no beverage con- 
taining 2.75 per cent of alcohol should be deemed intoxicating; by 
41,000 votes an amendment proposing to repeal state-wide prohibition 
and by 500 votes the ratification of the federal prohibition amend- 
ment.—In Kentucky a state prohibition amendment was carried by a 
majority of 10,000. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. — The Anthony Suffrage Amendment, 
adopted early in the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress (see last 
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RecorD, p. 91), had been ratified by thirteen states on August I, 1919: 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Montana. 
The campaign for ratification was conducted vigorously by suffrage 
leaders. The following states ratified during the period under review: 
Nebraska, August 2; Minnesota, September 8; New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 10; Utah, September 30; California, November 1; Maine, No- 
vember 5; North Dakota, December 1; South Dakota, December 4; 
Colorado, December 12; Rhode Island, January 6; Kentucky, January 
6; Oregon, January 12; Indiana, January 16; Wyoming, January 27; 
Nevada, February 7; New Jersey, February 10; Idaho, February 11; 
Arizona, February 12; New Mexico, February 19; Oklahoma, February 
28; West Virginia, March 10; and Washington, March 22. Thirty-five 
of the thirty-six states required for ratification thus accepted the 
amendment. The states that refused to ratify were: Georgia, July 24, 
1919; Virginia, September 3; Alabama, September 17; Mississippi, Jan- 
uary 21; South Carolina, January 22; Maryland, February 17; Dela- 
ware, April 1; Louisiana, June 15. The states that did not vote 
on the amendment were Connecticut, Vermont, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Florida. Of the thirty-five state legislatures that ratified 
the amendment, twenty-five did so in special sessions. Ten states 
ratified in regular sessions: Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Texas, Rhode Island, Kentucky and New 
Jersey.—There are now fifteen equal suffrage states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wy- 
oming. Thirteen others have granted presidential suffrage: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. In 
Arkansas and Texas women may vote in primary elections. The 
conflict over ratification was bitter in a number of states, partic- 
ularly in West Virginia and Delaware. Persistent attempts to have 
the governors of Vermont and Connecticut call special sessions of the 
legislature to act upon the amendment failed. The advocates of suf- 
frage were spurred on in their endeavors by the desire to have the 
amendment ratified in time to allow the women of the entire country 
to participate in the 1920 presidential election. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — During the year under review six states 
elected governors: Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mississippi 
and New Jersey, in November; and Louisiana, in March. Democratic 
candidates were successful in all but the first two states mentioned.— 
The contest which aroused the greatest national interest was that in 
Massachusetts, where Governor Calvin Coolidge, Republican, defeated 
Richard H. Long, his Democratic opponent, by a majority of 124,000. 
This result was accepted everywhere as a vindication of the Gover- 
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nor’s position during the Boston police strike in September. 
Democrats, disgusted with their candidate’s espousal of the police 
strikers and opposed to their party’s catering to the Irish vote, helped 
to elect the whole Republican ticket. The legislature remained Re- 
publican —In New Jersey State Senator Edward I. Edwards, Demo- 


crat, was elected over Newton A. K. Bugbee, the Republican candi- 
The new governor made his 


Many 


date, by approximately 15,000 votes. 
campaign largely on an anti-prohibition platform. The legislature, 
however, remained strongly Republican.— The November election in 
Maryland was the closest ever held in the state. Albert C. Ritchie, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, was elected over Harry W. Nice, 
Republican, by a plurality of 165. The legislature was carried by the 
Democrats. —In Kentucky Edwin P. Morrow, Republican, defeated 
Governor J. D. Black, Democrat, by a majority of 40,000. The legis- 
lature likewise passed from the Democratic to the Republican column. 
—Lee M. Russell, Democrat, was elected governor of Mississippi 
without opposition. He won the nomination in the Democratic pri- 
maries by about 8,000 majority—In Louisiana John M. Parker was 
nominated at the Democratic primary on January 20 over Col. Frank 
P. Stubbs.—In Nebraska and Illinois delegates to constitutional con- 
ventions were chosen at the November elections. In the former state 
the Non-Partisan League made a strenuous campaign. Twenty 
avowed league candidates and thirty-five radical candidates entered the 
campaign, but only four leaguers and seventeen radicals were elected. 
The conservatives numbered about eighty. The Nebraska convention 
convened at Lincoln on December 2 and after seventy-four days of 
deliberation adopted forty-one amendments. The most important 
of these provide: that the legislature may allow verdicts to be 
rendered in civil cases in any court by five-sixths of the jury; that it 
may regulate the rights of aliens in respect to the acquisition, owner- 
ship, enjoyment or descent of property; that the English language be 
the medium of instruction in all common schools; that the number 
of petitioners required to invoke the initiative and referendum be re- 
duced; that new executive officers be created only by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the legislature; that the heads of executive 
departments established by law be appointed by the governor with 
the consent of a majority of the senate and the house of representa- 
tives in joint session; that the governor present a “complete itemized 
budget of the financial requirements of all departments, institutions 
and agencies of the state”, the legislature to reduce items and to in- 
crease them only by a three-fifths vote, these increases not to be 
subject to the governor’s veto; that the power of judicial review be 
restricted by requiring five of the seven judges of the supreme court 
to concur in declaring a legislative enactment unconstitutional; and 
that no appropriations be made to sectarian or denominational schools 
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or to any educational institution not exclusively owned and controlled 
by the state. The amendments will be voted on at a special election 
to be held on September 21.— The Illinois convention, thoroughly 
dominated by the Republicans, contains two delegates from each of 
the 51 senatorial districts. Under the state advisory referendum pro- 
cess, the voters expressed themselves in favor of incorporating in the 
new constitution provisions for the initiative and referendum and state 
or municipal ownership of public utilities. The convention is still 
(July 1) in session—The New Hampshire constitutional convention, 
which assembled and adjourned without action in 1918, reassembled 
and submitted seven amendments to the constitution. The most 
important provide that the legislature be given power to impose an 
income tax; that the constitutional provision allowing conscientious 
objectors exemption from military duty be repealed; that the gover- 
nor be empowered to veto items of appropriation bills; that the 
words “rightly grounded on evangelical principles” and “ Protes- 
tant” in that portion of the bill of rights relating to the encourage- 
ment of public worship and the right of electing religious teachers be 
stricken out; and that the membership of the house of representatives 
be reduced.—As usual a large number of constitutional amendments 
were voted on in the November elections. In Kentucky, state-wide 
prohibition was approved. The new text of the Massachusetts con- 
stitution, consisting of a rearrangement of the document and an in- 
corporation of the numerous amendments already adopted, was ac- 
cepted. New Mexico provided for absent voting of electors in mili- 
tary or naval service. In New York an amendment providing for 
absent voting was adopted as was also an amendment providing for 
the drainage of swamp lands. Amendments to increase salaries of 
legislators and judges of the court of appeals were defeated. Ohio 
rejected proposals to classify property for taxation purposes, to re- 
peal state-wide prohibition and to declare beverages containing 2.75 
per cent alcohol intoxicating—In Texas a legislative proposal to call 
a constitutional convention was decisively rejected, as were also sev- 
eral amendments proposing bond issues.—In 1920 regular legislative 
sessions were held in eleven states: Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Virginia. Special sessions were called in 
several other states (see infra, p. 75).— The legislature of Maryland 
enacted two measures of outstanding importance—one providing for 
the “merit system” and the other for a centralized state purchasing 
department. The enforcement of the civil service law was placed in 
the hands of a single commissioner appointed by the governor for a 
six-year term. The law exempts many officers from the classified ser- 
vice but gives the governor of the state the power to classify them. 
—The Massachusetts General Court passed a daylight-saving law; 
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authorized amateur sports on Sunday afternoons; granted relief to 
tenants in the housing crisis; provided for the appointment of a fuel 
administrator; extended the existence of the commission on the 
necessaries of life; authorized the purchase of 100,000 acres of waste 
land for reforestation; regulated billboard advertising; and provided 
facilities to enable women to vote as soon as the Anthony Amend- 
ment is ratified. In all, 629 acts and 89 resolves were passed. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge vetoed several measures, among them a 4 per cent 
beer bill and a bill providing for the censorship of motion pictures.— 
The Rhode Island legislature, besides ratifying the suffrage amend- 
ment and enabling women to vote when the 19th amendment is rati- 
fied, authorized a $500,000 bond issue for highways, allowed cities 
and towns to increase their tax assessments and amended the state 
compensation law. — The legislature of South Carolina enacted an 
important state highway bill. — The outstanding features of the 1920 
session of the New York legislature were the expulsion of the 
Socialist assemblymen; the consideration of Governor Smith’s re- 
construction program and his welfare measures; the housing meas- 
ures; the sedition bills; and certain measures increasing the salaries 
of teachers.—On January 7, after the House had organized, Speaker 
Sweet ordered the sergeant-at-arms to bring the five Socialist mem- 
bers to the bar of the assembly. The speaker charged them with 
belonging to a party disloyal to the government and with having 
been elected on a “platform that is absolutely inimical to the best 
interests of the State of New York and of the United States.” A 
resolution asking that their exclusion be referred to the judiciary 
committee to be appointed by the speaker was adopted without de- 
bate and with but a few opposing votes. After its passage the So- 
cialist members were conducted out of the assembly. After a long 
trial by the committee, at which testimony was admitted on the 
theories of bolshevism, socialism, religion, the family, private prop- 
erty etc., at the end of March, so late that there could be no new 
election to fill the vacancies, the committee reported in favor of 
expulsion. This report was approved by a vote of 116 to 28 in 
the case of three men and 104 to 40 in that of the other two. This 
unprecedented action has been widely criticized as contrary to the 
foundation principles of representative government.— The constitu- 
tional amendments advocated by the State Reconstruction Commis- 
sion for an executive budget, for lengthening the governor’s term to 
4 years and for reorganizing the large number of widely-scattered 
administrative boards and commissions into 19 departments, all failed 
to pass. However, three alternative amendments to the same gen- 
eral effect as the amendment proposing to reorganize the administra- 
tive departments were adopted and will come before the next legis- 
lature for second approval. Another amendment adopted provides 
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for a legislative instead of an executive budget—Three sedition bills, 
introduced by the Lusk Committee, providing for a bureau of secret 
police in the office of the attorney general, for the licensing of 
all schools and school courses, and for loyalty tests for teachers, 
were all vetoed by the governor, as were also the bills making mem- 
bers of the Socialist party ineligible for political action and making 
ineligible for office any member of a party which the courts might 
regard as endangering the government by its principles——One of the 
bills for relieving the housing conditions provides that an increase of 
rent that is over 25 per cent more than the rent one year before is 
presumptively unjust and unreasonable.—On the last day of the ses- 
sion a bill making substantial increases in the salaries of teachers in 
the public schools of the state was enacted. The bill appropriates 
$20,500,000 for the purpose.—Bills providing for bringing all indus- 
trial illness under the Workmen’s Compensation Law; for a mini- 
mum-wage commission; for extending the 8-hour day te all women 
and minors in mercantile and industrial establishments; and several 
other welfare measures, failed to pass——The Walker-Gillett Bill, de- 
fining intoxicating liquors as those “containing more than 2.75 pet 
cent of alcohol by weight, was passed and signed by the governor.— 
The legislature of New Jersey passed over Governor Edwards’s veto, 
on May 11, a measure which, if ratified at a referendum in November, 
will authorize a bond issue of $28,000,000 to finance New Jersey’s 
share of the cost of constructing a Delaware River bridge between 
Camden and Philadelphia and a Hudson River vehicular tunnel be- 
tween Jersey City and New York. On March 2 Governor Edwards 
signed a bill permitting the manufacture and sale in New Jersey of 
beverages containing 3.50 per cent of alcohol.—The Ohio legislature, 
which first met on January 6, 1919, reconvened in December. The 
session lasted in all about 13 months. The legislature reorganized 
the state’s health serwice; increased the legal rate of fare on steam 
and interurban railways from two to three cents a mile; passed a new 
state highway act; prohibited the teaching of German in the elemen- 
tary grades of public and parochial schools; defined and provided for 
the punishment of criminal syndicalism; passed a law prohibiting the 
flying of the red flag in parades; and enacted a veteran preference 
measure. — The special sessions of state legislatures were concerned 
for the most part with the federal equal-suffrage amendment (see 
supra, p. 71). The Indiana special session, however, revised the tax 
laws; created a bi-partisan state highway commission to have control 
of the construction and maintenance of all state highways and of the 
federal funds apportioned to the state; repealed the two-cent railway 
fare; and authorized women to vote for presidential electors.—During 
the year 1919 there occurred in the United States 84 lynchings. Of the 
victims 78 were negroes, 4 were whites, and 2 were Mexicans. They 
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were distributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 
10; Colorado, 2 (both Mexicans); Florida, 5; Georgia, 21; Kansas, 1 
(white); Louisiana, 8; Mississippi, 13; Missouri, 2 (1 white); Ne- 
braska, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 
3; Washington, 1 (white); and West Virginia, 2. During the first six 
months of 1920 the number of known lynchings fell to 12, of which 
one was a white person. The distribution of the twelve was as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 2 (1 white); Florida, 1; Kansas, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Minnesota, 3; South Carolina, 1; and Texas, I. 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.—A number of important municipal elec- 
tions were held in November. In New York City Tammany suffered 
a severe defeat. Fiorella H. LaGuardia, Republican, was elected as 
president of the Board of Aldermen over Robert L. Moran, holder 
of the office, by a plurality of about 1400 out of nearly 1,000,000 votes 
cast. Henry H. Curran, Republican, was elected as president of the 
Borough of Manhattan over Edward F. Boyle, Democrat, by a plu- 
rality of 1800. With these two officers the Republicans secured a 
voting strength of five on the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
the actual governing authority of the city. The Tammany judicial 
ticket was also defeated. The Board of Aldermen remained Demo- 
cratic by a slight plurality.— Congressman J. Hampton Moore, Re- 
publican, was elected mayor of Philadelphia over Harry D. Westcott, 
his Democratic opponent, by a majority of 174,000. The Republicans 
also elected their candidates for county offices and for positions on 
the new city council. The real contest came at the primaries six 
weeks earlier, when Congressman Moore, supported by Senator Pen- 
rose, defeated the candidate of the independent Republicans and the 
Vare faction. —In San Francisco James Rolph, Jr., was reelected 
mayor in a non-partisan contest over former mayor Eugene Schmitz. 
—On April 6 Daniel W. Hoan, Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, was 
reelected over Clifton Williams, his non-partisan opponent. The 
Socialists retained 14 members in the council, which numbers 31.— 
On March 2 Hugh M. Caldwell was elected over James Duncan, sec- 
retary of the Seattle Central Labor Council, as mayor of Seattle. 
The new mayor defeated C. B. Fitzgerald, Ole Hansen’s chosen suc- 
cessor, in the primaries.—In Ashtabula, Ohio, and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, city councils were chosen in accordance with the Hare system of 
proportional representation. The circuit court of Kalamazoo county 
has recently declared unconstitutional the charter provision of the 
latter city providing for the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion, on the ground that the constitution guarantees to every elector 
the right to vote for every officer to be elected. — Several important 
municipal referenda were held. The voters of Chicago adopted the 
non-partisan ballot for the choice of members of the city council but 
defeated by a small margin the proposal to redistrict the city and 
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reduce from 70 to 50 the number of members of the Board of Alder- 
men. The first non-partisan election was held in February. — New 
Haven confirmed by referendum vote a proposal to issue $500,000 
bonds to establish a municipal ice plant—Duluth and Lincoln voted 
not to acquire street-railway systems. — The voters of Baltimore 
county, Maryland, passed favorably on the question of a charter 
commission to consider a new form of government. — The voters of 
Toledo voted to oust the street cars from the streets. The Toledo 
Railways and Light Company had been operating its system for sev- 
eral years without a franchise and recently raised its fares from 5 to 
8 cents. Operation was resumed in December, but the question of a 
new franchise or municipal ownership has not been settled.—At a 
special election on December 9, Minneapolis defeated a cost-of-service 
franchise.—On April 5 Detroit, after a bitter campaign, voted to con- 
struct a municipal street-railway system. Bonds to the sum of $15,- 
000,000 were authorized for construction and equipmeng.—The voters 
of Cleveland, at the spring election, defeated a bond issue of $15,000,- 
ooo for the construction of a subway system.—A number of cities 
voted upon increases in car fares. Among those which approved 
such proposals were Des Moines and Burlington, lowa. Denver and 
Jacksonville rejected them. In New York City, street-railway com- 
panies have vigorously agitated for the increase in fares, but no 
action has been taken. The city government has opposed any in- 
creases. — Attempts made during the year to recall the mayors of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Charlotte, North Carolina, failed.— 
In November Governor Cox of Ohio removed from office Mayor 
Charles E. Poorman of Canton for failure to maintain law and order. 
—The Kentucky legislature at its 1920 session passed an important 
housing act providing for stringent requirements in regard to fire 
protection, improvements and sanitation. It was proposed to apply 
the act to cities of the first four classes, but because of the opposition 
of the smaller cities, where little educational work had been done, it 
was made to apply only to first-class cities——The Indiana legislature 
failed to adopt the governor’s recommendation to make the city- 
manager form of government optional for cities. — The Baltimore 
police department, according to a new law of Maryland, is henceforth 
to be under the control of a single commissioner instead of a board 
of police. Moreover, the voters of the city are to determine whether 
the police force is to continue under state control or is to be made 
responsible to the mayor.—The Pennsylvania legislature of 1919 re- 
pealed the non-partisan election law of 1913 for third-class cities and 
substituted partisan elections. It also provided that city treasurers 
be elected by the people instead of by the councils. ——On January 5 
the new charter of Philadelphia, adopted in 1919 by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, went into effect, with J. Hampton Moore as mayor. The 
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greatest change effected by the new charter is the establishment of a 
small unicameral council of 21 in place of an unwieldy bicameral 
body of 48 select councilmen and 96 common councilmen. The unit 
of representation of the new council is the senatorial district, of 
which the city has eight. Each district is entitled to one councilman 
and an additional one for each 20,000 assessed voters. Each council- 
man receives a salary of $5,000. The charter embodies modern civil- 
service provisions. The ballot is shortened by making the city solici- 
tor appointive. The bureau of health is raised to a department and 
the bureau of charities becomes a part of the department of public 
welfare. Provision is made for a city purchasing agent. The mayor 
is required to submit to the council by October 15 a budget which 
must be considered in open session and passed not later than De- 
cember 15. The new charter embodies the “ pay-as-you-go” policy 
for financing the city, a provision recently upheld by the courts. The 
new mayor appointed as department heads men who have had wide 
experience in their respective lines of work. The new council chose as 
civil service commissioners Clinton Rogers Woodruff, for twenty-five 
years secretary of the National Municipal League, Lewis H. Van 
Dusen, a former civil service commissioner, and Charles W. Neeld.— 
On July 1, 1919, a law of the Minnesota legislature, applicable to 
Minneapolis, and providing for the establishment of a board of public 
welfare in which is centralized the administration of all health, 
charitable and correctional affairs, went into effect. The board con- 
sists of seven members, one of whom is the mayor, e* officio. Four 
are appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the council; the other 
two are aldermen chosen by the council. The mayor’s appointees 
serve for four years, one appointed annually. The council representa- 
tives are elected biennially. All serve without pay.—An executive de- 
partment of community welfare, under a board of sixteen members, 
four appointed annually by the mayor from nominations made by the 
board, has recently been established in Indianapolis. The board has 
authority to accept in the name of the city, gifts or bequests made for 
community-welfare purposes.—In May, 1918, Omaha voted to acquire 
a municipal gas plant through condemnation proceedings. In Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the court rendered a decision awarding the private com- 
pany $4,500,000 as the value of its property. This the city commis- 
sioners voted to accept. They provided, also, $1,000,000 for improve- 
ments. The plant will be in charge of a bi-partisan board of direc- 
tors and a manager. Omaha is the largest city in the country with a 
publicly owned and operated gas plant.—Upon the repeal of the day- 
light-saving law by Congress a large number of cities in all parts of 
the country passed local daylight-saving ordinances. — Among the 
attempts made by cities to recoup their loss of revenues from liquor 
licenses, the new license ordinance of Los Angeles deserves mention. 
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It places a tax on practically all kinds of business. Each occupa- 
tion has its own license fee, ranging from $1 a year to $1875 per 
quarter. It is expected to raise about $1,250,000 annually.—An inter- 
esting ordinance of Seattle is the one requiring that all hotels and 
apartment houses shall be licensed and that all tariffs shall be filed 
and posted. In case the complaint committee, consisting of several 
city officials, reports any such rates unreasonable, the city council 
is to fix a reasonable charge which the proprietor must observe. Re- 
view by the police judge and the superior court is provided for. The 
maximum penalties for violations are $100 and 30 days’ imprison- 
ment.—One of the important events of the year was the adoption on 
April 5, by Detroit, of the Unified Court Bill, enacted during the 1919 
session of the Michigan legislature. The new court, which is a con- 
solidation of two former courts—the recorder’s court and the police 
court—possesses every kind of criminal and quasi-criminal jurisdic- 
tion. This reorganization plan, based upon the principles of the 
American Judicature Society and strongly advocated by the local 
Citizens’ League, will, it is believed, eliminate much needless delay 
and the shifting of responsibility in the processes of criminal law en- 
forcement. The vote in favor of the act was 106,132 to 30,617.—Dur- 
ing the year there has been much discussion relative to the right of 
policemen to affiliate with labor organizations, and to the question of 
police strikes. At its annual convention in June, 1919, the American 
Federation of Labor reversed its previous policy and decided to issue 
charters to all bona fide organizations of policemen. In the course 
of a few months charters had been issued to 33 such organizations. 
Late in August, the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
adopted rules forbidding members of the metropolitan police de- 
partment to join or retain membership in an organization of police- 
men affiliated directly or indirectly with any other labor organ- 
ization. Congress, in November, passed a law of the same general 
character, and the Washington Policemen’s Union returned its char- 
ter. In Boston, however, events took a more serious turn. On Sep- 
tember 9 some 1500 members of the police force went on strike to 
force the authorities to recognize their newly-formed union and their 
right to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor. For several 
days the city was given over to rioting, looting and violence. Only 
after martial law was declared and soldiers of the state guard were 
placed in charge of the streets, was a semblance of order restored. 
In spite of appeals of the officers of the Federation of Labor that the 
striking policemen be taken back, the Boston police commissioner 
declared their places vacant. A new personnel was rapidly recruited. 
The strike was an object lesson to the people of the entire country, 
who generally approved the stand taken by the police authorities (see 
supra, p. 71). In several other cities there were difficulties with 
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police unions, but in no other did serious results follow.—The city- 
manager movement continues to grow. Today there are 180 mu- 
nicipalities in the country operating under the manager plan. Of 
these, 114 have created the position of mamager by charter, charter 
amendment or the adoption by referendum of optional state laws. 
Nine others have secured modified plans by similar means. The re- 
maining 57 have established the position of manager by local ordi- 
nance—s50 of them being cities and towns of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. The number of cities adopting the plan during the last few 
years is as follows: 1914, twenty; 1915, twenty-one; 1916, twenty; 
1917, sixteen; 1918, thirty-two; 1919, thirty; 1920 (4 months), twenty- 
nine. Twelve cities had managers before 1914. At present 15 of the 
180 cities have populations of over 50,000; 23 have between 20,000 
and 50,000; 29, between 10,000 and 20,000; 57, between 5,000 and 
10,000; and 53 have less than 5,000. Twenty-five cities of over 5,000 
have begun operations under the manager plan since August I, I9I9. 
There has been serious debate in a number of larger cities on the 
advisability of adopting the manager form of government.—The New 
York Court of Appeals recently held that the commissioner of ac- 
counts of New York City may examine as a witness the auditor of the 
board of education, even though public education is a state and not a 
municipal function (Hirshfield v, Cook, 125 N. E. 504).—A city ordi- 
nance regulating gas rates where such right has not been granted 
was declared void by the Supreme Court of Michigan. The court held 
that the power to regulate rates was not a power necessary to local 
self-government, the denial of which would constitute an interference 
with home rule (Kalamazoo v. Titus, 175 N. W. 480).— On reargu- 
ment of the Quinby case the New York court of appeals reaffirmed its 
opinion that the public service commission had no power to increase 
fares previously fixed by cities as a condition to granting franchises 
(Quinby v. Public Service Commission of New York, 223 N. Y. 244).— 
The supreme court of Arkansas has decided that a city manager is an 
officer rather than an employee, that he has power to appoint the 
board of health, the old law vesting that power in the mayor having 
been repealed, and that the section providing that he need not be a 
resident of the city is unconstitutional, since in such case the manager 
would lack tae qualifications of an elector required by the constitution 
(McClendon v, Board of Health of Hot Springs, 216 S. W. 289).— 
A St. Louis ordinance providing that “drivers must at all times 
comply with any direction by voice or hand of any member of the 
police force as to stopping, starting, or departing from any place” 
was declared invalid by the Missouri supreme court because it would 
“put the citizen in the arbitrary power of the officer, regardless of the 
circumstances of the case” (St. Louis v. Allen, 204 S. W. 1083). 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR.—The period under review witnessed 
numerous serious labor disputes. Many of them involved the 
question of union “recognition”, and a number were in direct de- 
fiance of national labor officials. The rising cost of living has been 
one of the chief causes of the insistent demands of labor for higher 
wages.—Throughout the year there was serious labor unrest among 
the railroad workers (see supra, p. 26), both during the period of gov- 
ernment operation and after the roads had been returned to private 
ownership. — The steel strike, which lasted from September 22 till 
the end of November, was one of the bitterest contests the country 
has ever seen. The primary issue involved was the right of the steel 
workers to organize in unions and to bargain collectively. Since 1918 
the American Federation had conducted a campaign for organization 
among the steel workers, and, in spite of the obstacles which the cor- 
poration placed in its way, succeeded in inducing some 150,000 men to 
join the union. Ninety-eight per cent of them voted to authorize their 
representatives to call a strike in case they failed to secure considera- 
tion of their demands. In reply to the union officials’ request for a 
conference, Mr. Gary denied their authority to represent the senti- 
ment of a majority of the employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries and stated that the corporation was op- 
posed to the closed shop. All attempts to secure a conference with 
employers having failed, the strike was ordered on September 22. 
President Wilson’s request that the matter be deferred until after the 
Industrial Conference was refused (see supra, p. 27). On October 9 
union leaders claimed that 367,000 men were out. These figures were 
questioned, however, by employers. Numerous mills had to be closed 
down. On October 6 General Leonard Wood, Commander of the 
Central Department of the United States Army, took charge of the 
Chicago district, where serious conflicts had developed. Before and 
during the strike, it was alleged, many limitations were placed on 
workers’ rights as citizens to meet openly and speak freely. There 
were charges of violence and intimidation on both sides —The United 
States Senate Committee on Education and Labor, authorized to in- 
vestigate the dispute, examined witnesses on both sides. Its report 
of November 10 declared that the workers in the steel mills had a 
just complaint because of the long hours of service of some of 
them; that they had the right to have representatives of their own 
choosing present grievances to the employers; and that behind the 
strike there was a considerable element of I.W.W.’s, anarchists, revo- 
lutionists etc. The committee severely criticized William Z. Foster, 
secretary to the committee that managed the strike, for his alleged 
radical and revolutionary tendencies, and recommended the estab- 
lishment of a board or commission similar to the War Labor Board 
with the power of compulsory investigation and with large powers 
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of mediation and conciliation, during whose investigations no strikes 
should be declared—this board to consider the principle of collective 
bargaining, the 8-hour day etc. The report favored the American- 
ization of foreigners; commended the steel companies for their en- 
couragement of home-building; recommended the strengthening of 
the naturalization laws; and strongly urged the passage of an effec- 
tive law dealing with anarchists, revolutionists etc. By the end of 
November strike leaders admitted their failure. The men had grad- 
ually returned to the mills. The strike was not officially called off 
until January 8, the same date that William Z. Foster’s resignation 
was accepted by the Steel Workers’ Union (see supra, p. 23). — The 
strike of approximately 400,000 bituminous coal miners, which began 
on November 1 and was officially ended on November 11 under court 
mandate, was actually terminated by a general resumption of work 
about a month later (see supra, p. 23).—During the year the govern- 
ment took an active part in the settlement of numerous labor diffi- 
culties involving the railway workers (see supra, p. 26).—The Chicago 
street-car strike, declared on July 29, was settled by compromise in 
August. The men had asked for 85 cents an hour, an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week. They received from 48 to 67 cents (an increase 
of 17 cents), a 50 per cent increase in pay for overtime beyond eight 
hours and the guarantee of an eight-hour day on 60 per cent of the 
runs. — The strike of the employees of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, August 7 to 9, was settled by an agreement on the part of 
the company to negotiate with representatives of the union. Serious 
rioting and violence accompanied the strike-——A 25 per cent increase 
in wages was the result of a one-day strike on August 17 of the 
Interborough Brotherhood, a company union of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York. No attempt was made to run 
the trains during the strike——Between 4,000 and 5,000 longshoremen 
went on strike in New York City on October 7 against the orders of 
their leaders. They demanded $1 an hour and $2 for overtime. 
Within a few days 70,000 men were out. Other cities along the coast 
were affected. In New York a serious coal shortage was fearéd. 
Hundreds of vessels were tied up, and a large quantity of food was 
rotting in ships and on piers. The strike was ended on November 4 
by a compromise, the National Adjustment Committee of the United 
States Shipping Board awarding the men 80 cents an hour and $1.20 
for overtime.— The coastwise longshoremen, however, were refused 
an increase owing to the bad financial condition of the coastwise 
lines. For the time being the men acquiesced, but early in March they 
struck for 80 cents an hour, tying up a considerable portion of the 
harbor of New York. In April an attempt by the lines to resume 
operations with non-union men failed in New York because the newly 
formed Transportation Trades Council, consisting of checkers, weigh- 
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ers, freight-handlers, truckmen and lightermen, refused to handle 
goods on non-union piers. Thereupon the Merchants’ Association 
pledged itself to establish an independent trucking systems. This 
company was organized about the middle of June and at once began 
the movement of freight, though it was seriously interfered with by 
union pickets and sympathizers. The A. F. of L. pledged its aid to 
the men. The settlement of the difficulty was deferred by a decision 
of Justice Fawcett of the New York supreme court to the effect that a 
boycott against open-shop merchandise constitutes a “ conspiracy 
against the public”. The strike was still in progress at the end of 
June. Some 20,000 men were out along the Atlantic coast.—Ten thou- 
sand pressmen were locked out on October 1 by 250 printing firms 
in New York City, after the locals to which they belonged had been 
outlawed by their international unions for refusal to abide by their 
contracts. The difficulty was settled on November 25 by the printers 
and pressmen returning under orders of their officers at an increase 
of $6 a week. They had demanded $14. During the strike many 
periodicals were printed in other cities. —- The Boston Police Strike 
of September resulted in the recruiting of an almost entirely new 
force (see supra, p. 79).—Perhaps the most unique strike of the year 
was that of the actors in New York and several other large cities. 
While negotiations were proceeding between the managers and the 
Actors’ Equity Association relative to a standard contract, the former 
issued a public statement to the effect that the Equity Association 
would no longer be recognized. When the managers refused to 
arbitrate the dispute the Equity Association affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. On August 7 the strike began. Practically 
all New York theatres were closed, and many were affected in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Philadelphia. The unionized theatrical stage hands 
and musicians struck in sympathy. The attempt to disrupt the Equity 
Association by the formation of the Actors’ Fidelity League failed. 
The strike had lasted one month when the managers signed an agree- 
ment embodying most of the demands of the union—At the end of 
June the strike of 20,000 brass workers was still in progress in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. The strikers, members of the New England 
Workers Association, an organization not affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, demanded 75 cents an hour instead of 45 
cents for unskilled labor. The strike was accompanied by bomb ocut- 
rages and riots in which lives were lost—As a result of a two-weeks’ 
strike during August the silk-mill workers of Patterson won the 44- 
hour week.—Strikes in textile mills of New England were averted by 
an advance of 12% per cent in the wages of some 300,000 operatives, 
announced on December 2.—An industrial dispute that caused wide- 
spread interest because of the fundamental principles it involved was 
the strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America against 
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the Michaels, Stern Company of Rochester. The strike was called 
after the company had refused to recognize the organization as the 
representative of its employees. The company thereupon invited 
the United Garment Workers to organize its employees and enter 
into an agreement with this union. From July 25 until October the 
strikers, reinforced by amalgamated employees of other Rochester 
clothing manufacturers, picketed the company. In October the com- 
pany secured a temporary injunction against the union. This was 
made permanent on June 19, when the court also granted the com- 
pany $100,000 for damages alleged to have been done its business by 
union activities. In this case the United Garment Workers and the 
A. F. of L. assisted the company.—The New York World on June 13 
estimated that the number of men in the United States directly in- 
volved in strikes between January 1 and June 1, was 273,643, and 
that the amount lost in wages alone amounted to over $28,000,000. 
The majority of workers involved were in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Illinois—The problem of working out a more satisfactory 
method of preventing and settling industrial disputes has received 
much thought during the year. The President’s Industrial Confer- 
ence strongly recommended the shop-committee idea as well as a 
system of industrial boards (see supra, p. 28).—In the building trades 
a National Board for Jurisdictional Awards was created. — The first 
national joint industrial council was the “Joint Council” of the men’s 
clothing industry, formed in Rochester the first week in September.— 
A similar arrangement was adopted in the printing trades.—One of 
the most noteworthy attempts to introduce the works’-council plan 
was that at the Rock Island Arsenal in July, 1919. The plan was 
designed “to establish a definitely organized means of communica- 
tion and conference between the management and the employees of 
Rock Island Arsenal”. The works’ council is composed of three rep- 
resentatives from each of the thirteen departments, elected by secret 
ballot. The chairman and four members of the council meet with the 
commanding officer and his assistants.—The legislature of Kansas in 
January passed a law for the settling of industrial disputes by a court 
of industrial relations. The measure was sponsored by Governor 
Allen and was enacted at the special session following the coal strike. 
The court consists of three members appointed by the governor and 
the senate for three-year terms and has jurisdiction over the industries 
engaged in the manufacture of food products and wearing apparel, 
the production of fuel, the transportation of the above products, and 
all public utilities. If a controversy arises in any of these industries, 
the court may investigate and issue orders covering working condi- 
tions, hours of labor and wages. Wages must be “fair” and capital 
must receive a “fair” return. Strikes or the cessation of operation 
to limit production are prohibited. Penalties are provided for vio- 
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lating the law. An industry in which operations are suspended in 
violation of the law may be taken over and operated by the state. 
The court has been vigorously attacked by organized labor and by 
capital as well. “The basis of the law”, said Governor Allen, “is in 
the inherent right of the state to protect itself and its members 
against anything that is prejudicial to the common welfare.”—A con- 
siderable number of labor leaders believe that the historic policy of 
American labor in opposing the formation of a labor party should be 
abandoned. Accordingly, they formed a new National Labor party, 
‘organized November 24, at Chicago. Plans were laid for the ultimate 
coalition of the new party with other groups, such as the Non-Partisan 
League, the Committee of Forty-Eight and several independent far- 
mers’ organizations (see supra, p. 43). The Labor party has been 
strenuously opposed by the leaders of the American Federation.—The 
fortieth annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was held at Montreal in June. The most significant fact about the 
convention was the definite cleavage that appeared between the build- 
ing trades, supporting Mr. Gompers and the traditional federation 
policies, and the railway groups, inclined to be radical. The latter 
scored a decisive victory over Mr. Gompers in carrying against his 
appeal a resolution in favor of government ownership and democratic 
operation of the railroads. Among the Gompers plans that received 
the approval of the convention were: indorsement of the League of 
Nations; refusal to urge recognition of the Russian Soviets; demand 
for self-determination of Ireland and removal of troops; demand for 
the release of “political and economic” prisoners; plans for organ- 
izing international policemen’s and office-men’s unions; support of 
the steel, coal, and policemen’s strikes; indorsement of the non- 
partisan political campaign; condemnation of industrial courts, anti- 
strike laws and the Transportation Act; opposition to the labor 
planks of the Republican platform (see supra, p. 37); and support to 
any unions asking a shorter workday, the length of the day to be left 
to the union to decide. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES.—On November 1 the 
territorial government of Alaska, in a communication to Congress, 
requested a number of reforms, including restoration of the national 
forests to the public domain, opening up of oil lands to exploitation 
and exploration, extension of coal laws of the United States to Alaska, 
territorial jurisdiction over fisheries, game and fur-bearing animals, 
consolidation of government authority in one executive, thereby elim- 
inating conflicting jurisdiction, establishment of a constabulary, re- 
storation of mail-contract system, increased telegraph service, estab- 
lishment of musk-ox industry, better navigation facilities and a farm- 
loan system. — Governor General Harrison of the Philippines, in his 
annual report of November 28, urged that “early independence” 
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be conceded to the Filipino people. During the winter a second 
Philippine mission seeking independence of the islands arrived 
in the United States to present their claims to Congress and to 
the Democratic and Republican parties in National Convention. 
Early in December the Filipino legislature enacted a law against the 
acquisition of land by certain foreigners, in order especially to 
prevent the Japanese from acquiring additional territory. Official 
investigation has disclosed that the richest part of the Davao prov- 
ince, the great hemp-growing region, is owned by Japanese interests. 
Prohibition and woman-suffrage bills were defeated in both houses of 
the legislature on March 6.—A legislative commission of Hawaii 
sought statehood for the’ territory, changes in the homestead land 
laws, retention of half the customs and internal revenues collected in 
Hawaii, and appropriations for public works.—The recent census of 
Porto Rico shows a population of 1,295,826—an increase of 177,814 or 
15.9 per cent. The leaders of the territory are still pleading for 
statehood. By a recent law of Congress the provisions of the Farm 
Loan Act were extended to Porto Rico.—A concurrent resolution of 
Congress, adopted January 20, provides for a commission to inves- 
tigate and report on conditions in the Virgin Islands. 


Vil. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 


MEXICO.—Distressed by internal and external difficulties, Mexico 
has passed through a year of unrest and upheaval finally culminating 
in revolution. So far as can be ascertained, it appears that the Car- 
ranza government endeavored during the autumn and winter to sup- 
press rebel forces and rid the country of bandit gangs. Arrayed 
against it for political or economic redsons were Felipe Angeles, 
Francisco Villa, Guillermo Meixaerio, Felix Diaz, Manuel Pelaez 
who dominates the Tampico and adjacent oil fields, the Zapatistas, 
followers of Emiliano Zapata, who was executed in April, 1919, Gen- 
eral Cantu, governor of the state of Lower California, and the organ- 
ized Yaqui Indian forces of the state of Sonora. All attempts of the 
government to tranquilize the country and establish order failed, and 
repeated outrages continued against Mexicans and foreigners alike. 
The situation in this respect became so serious that relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States became seriously strained 
(see supra, p. 17). Finally in April, in the midst of a presidential 
campaign, Sonora, next to Chihuahua the largest state in Mexico, 
seceded, and its legislature elected Governor de la Huerta as “ Su- 
preme Power of the Republic of Sonora”. The break with President 
Carranza was ascribed to politics, the charge being that he had been 
notoriously partial in the electoral campaign, and to the desire to end 
a serious strike on the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, which 
had been ordered despite a federal court injunction. Concerning the 
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latter it appears that on April 6 the federal government, in an ulti- 
matum to the railway and its employees, threatened to take control of 
the road and operate it with soldiers unless an agreement was reached 
by April 9. On this day the state govermment of Sonora, anticipating 
federal action, seized the road and began its operation by employing 
the strikers, whose demands it agreed to grant. Carranza at once 
took steps to suppress the revolt, but it spread rapidly, and by April 
26 the entire republic had turned against him, both General Obregon 
and General Gonzales having joined the movement. On April 23 the 
Sonora revolutionists announced the establishment of a new provis- 
ional government of Mexico with Governor de la Huerta as “Su- 
preme Commander”. They also issued a proclamation (the Plan 
of Aqua Prieta) calling for the repudiation of the Carranza regime 
and the election of a provisional president. Carranza at this junc- 
ture sought to effect a compromise with the revolutionary leaders, 
but his efforts were fruitless. Stubbornly refusing to yield or be 
deposed, he issued a long manifesto on May 5 in which he drew 
parallels between the revolt of former President Huerta and that of 
Generals Obregon and Gonzales, promised to make every effort to 
prevent the country from falling into the hands of leaders of the 
revolution, and predicted that if it did there would be further blood- 
shed as a result of their disputes. He declared emphatically that he 
would refuse to surrender office and would vacate only in favor of a 
legally designated successor; finally he called upon the army to be 
loyal and appealed to the Mexican people to furnish him additional 
troops. On the following day, however, the federal garrison at Vera 
Cruz went over to the revolutionists, and on May 7 Carranza and his 
cabinet secretly fled from the capital, which was occupied by Gen- 
eral Obregon and General Gonzales on May 9. As he fled northward, 
the president was soon surrounded by the rebel forces, but on May 14 
he cut his way through them and with a small detachment escaped to 
the Jacapoaxtia mountains. On May 27, while asleep in the village of 
Tlaxcalantongo, he was brutally assassinated by direction of General 
Herrera, who afterwards stated that he was acting under orders of 
General Pelaez. General Obregon at once demanded the arrest of 
Herrera and his followers, who have been detained for court-martial. 
On the day of President Carranza’s burial, May 24, the Mexican Con- 
gress elected Alofo de la Huerta provisional president by a vote of 224 
to 30; real authority, however, was in the hands of General Alvaro Ob- 
regon, to whom the other military chiefs, with the exception of Villa, 
have for the time being surrendered their power and pledged their 
allegiance. Obregon, who is a candidate for president, has encountered 
practically no opposition, inasmuch as his leading opponent, Ygnacio 
Bonillas, the Carranza candidate and former Mexican Ambassador to 
the United States, has been temporarily imprisoned by the revolution- 
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ary government. The presidential elections scheduled for July 4 were 
postponed to September, with inauguration on December. Francisco 
Villa has announced his intention of opposing the new government, but 
at the end of June efforts were being made to win his support.—The 
political situation is inseparable from the economic question of the 
control of the natural resources of the country. Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution, adopted in 1917, asserts the fundamental right of 
the people of Mexico to the soil and subsoil resources of the state and 
gives to the government the power of regulating and safeguarding the 
same. Foreign oil companies insist that in accordance with this article 
certain taxes have been imposed which are confiscatory, especially the 
one on potential production. In January American oil companies ap- 
pealed to the State Department of the United States for protection, 
claiming that they were not permitted to drill new wells, and in re- 
sponse the Mexican Embassy stated that the capacity of the 310 oil- 
producing wells in Mexico was 2,000,000 barrels per day, and that only 
220,000 barrels were being extracted for export and home consumption, 
leaving a margin of 1,780,000 barrels daily to be drawn by simply open- 
ing the valves of the wells. The government denied that there was 
prevention of production and stated that if a shortage occurred it was 
due to the operators. On January 17, after the State Department had 
taken up the matter, President Carranza agreed to issue permits for 
the drilling of additional wells. At the end of June negotiations were 
under way between the new regime and representatives of the various 
petroleum companies, who demanded nullification of all petroleum 
legislation based upon article 27 of the constitution, enforcement of 
the original regulations regarding oil operations, cancellation of sev- 
enty-five permits which the government had already granted for 
drilling operations on national lands which include coastal and 
river-bank territory. A report of Senator Fall, chairman of the 
United States Senate Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs, recom- 
mended that Mexico be forced to alter her constitution so as to elim- 
inate the content of Article 27 and that she except Americans from 
the law forbidding foreigners to own Mexican lands or subsoil prod- 
ucts, to act as teachers, missionaries or preachers, to establish schools, 
or do other things which would be of advantage—pecuniarily or other- 
wise—to Americans. Senator Fall proposed American intervention if 
Mexico failed to alter her constitution in accordance with his views. 
THE CARIBBEAN STATES. — The new electoral code of Cuba 
went into effect on August 8, thereby repealing the electoral law of 
1908. It makes all men over 21 years of age who are listed in the 
electoral register, electors, with the exception of inmates of asylums, 
persons legally declared incompetent, persons deprived of citizenship 
on account of crime and members of the army and navy in active 
service. Like the United States, Cuba is on the eve of a presidential 
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election. Senator Maza y Artola is the nominee of the Republican 
party, while General Rafael Montalvo has been nominated by the 
Conservatives.—Julio Acosto was inaugurated as president of Costa 
Rica on May 9.— The acquisition of Taboga Island by the United 
States was bitterly opposed by the people of Panama. — The revolu- 
tion in Honduras, which began in July, 1919, forced the resignation of 
President Bertrand in the first week of September. General Lopez 
Gutierrez, leader of the revolt, was elected to the presidency on Oc- 
tober 26. During the revolution American marines were landed at 
Puerto Cortez to protect foreign lives and property. — Salvador has 
revived the scheme for a Central American Federation or union of 
the five Central American republics under one government.—On April 
7 a smouldering revolt broke out against Estrada Cabrera, president of 
Guatemala since 1898. For years he had ruled in dictatorial fashion, 
torturing, imprisoning and executing those opposed to him. His 
opposition to the proposed Central American Union culminated in his 
overthrow on April 17. He was succeeded by Dr. Carlos Herrera as 
provisional president. The new regime has been recognized by the 
United States. —In Haiti a new election law grants suffrage to all 
males over 21 years of age. 


Vill. SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 


Generally speaking, the South American states have been con- 
fronted by the same problems as the rest of the world, viz., high cost 
of living, profiteering and labor unrest. A number of them view with 
alarm European immigration and are most anxious to prevent the 
establishment of colonies of nationalities hostile to each other.—The 
friendship of the Argentine Republic for Germany has continued 
throughout the year. In August Baron von Haddenhausen, former 
German Minister to Argentine, arrived at the head of a German colo- 
nizing society, which now owns over 30,000 acres of land. During the 
same month a threatened diplomatic rupture between Argentine and 
Great Britain, over the purchase by the former of a German trading 
vessel, was reported; the matter will come before the Reparations 
Commission for adjustment. On the basis of the new census the 
Chamber of Deputies will consist hereafter of 158 members instead 
of 120, or one member to every 49,000 inhabitants or fraction thereof 
not less than 16,500. One of the most bitterly contested electoral 
campaigns ended on March 7 in the complete triumph of the Radical 
party, of which President Irigoyen is a member, over a coalition of 
the opposition parties. The Radicals elected 102, the Conservatives 
46, and the Socialists 10. The campaign was accompanied by labor 
disturbances, strikes and anarchist demonstrations; in Buenos Aires 
twenty anarchists’ headquarters were closed and 200 arrests made.— 
In Bolivia intense excitement has been caused by the Tacna-Arica 
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question (see supra, p. 17).—President-elect Pessoa of Brazil, in select- 
ing his cabinet, chose Homero Baptista (Finance), Azevedo Marques 
(Foreign Affairs), Alfred Pinto (Interior and Justice), José Pires do 
Rié (Transportation and Public Works), Raul Soares de Moura (Ma- 
rine), Joio Pandia Calogeras (War), and Simeos Lopez (Agriculture). 
In messages to the Brazilian Congress President Pessoa dealt with 
the reclamation project of the northeast, a reorganization of the de- 
partments of state which would provide a ministry of instruction and 
public health and the reorganization of the Lloyd Brazileiro steamship 
lines. A new tariff bill, submitted to Congress by President Pessoa 
on May 3, provides for a decided reduction in the duties on articles 
of prime necessity; it does not affect the 20 per cent preferential re- 
ciprocal tariff on certain products imported from the United States. 
During the autumn strikes affecting almost every industry were fre- 
quent; and in March a strike of the railway men was followed by a 
general strike, which paralyzed the country for over a month. — In 
Chile a series of cabinet crises, occasioned by the Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion and by internal political disputes, resulted in a number of minis- 
terial changes. A new cabinet was formed on March 26 with Pedro 
Nelasco Montenegro as Premier, but resigned early in June. In 
preparation for the presidential elections the allied Liberal parties 
nominated Arturo Allessandri, former Minister of Interior, on a 
platform favoring administrative decentralization and compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes. The Unionists nominated Ruis Barros 
Borgono, president of the National Mortgage Bank, as its candidate. 
The result of the elections held on June 25 had not been announced 
at the end of the month. On November 27 General Pedro nel Obispo 
and General Jorge Holguin were elected as Vice-Presidents of Colom- 
bia. The decree issued by President Suarez nationalizing the oil 
properties of Colombia has been declared unconstitutional by the 
Colombian Supreme Court, and the Colombian Congress has enacted 
petroleum legislation which amply safeguards the interests of owners 
of private property. In view of this action, it is expected that the 
treaty of 1914 between Colombia and the United States will be rati- 
fied at the next session of the United States Congress.—On January 11 
the Liberal candidate, Dr. José Luis Tamayo, was elected President of 
Ecuador. On April 6 it was reported that in return for a tobacco 
monopoly granted an Italian company Italy had agreed to undertake 
the construction of public works in Ecuador.— Dr. Manuel Gondra, 
Minister to the United States, will succeed José Montero as Presi- 
dent of Paraguay, this being the result of recent elections in which 
the Radical party obtained a majority in the electoral college.— 
Augusto B. Leguia, proclaimed president of Peru in July, 1919 (see 
last Recorp, p. 103), reorganized his cabinet on August 12; in elections 
held on August 24 Leguia was elected by an overwhelming majority, 
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and a new legislative body was chosen. On December 27 a new con- 
stitution was adopted, superseding that of 1860. The principal inno- 
vations in the new instrument are: religious toleration, compulsory 
education, graduated income tax, a five-year period for presidential 
and legislative mandates, abolition of office of vice-president, sanction 
of diplomatic appointments by the senate, guarantees of personal 
security, removability of judicial officers every five years, compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, municipal autonomy and the establish- 
ment of three regional legislatures to deal with local matters.— 
Uruguay has been experimenting with her recently adopted constitu- 
tion (see last Recorp, p. 103). It is now proposed to do away with the 
office of president altogether and entrust the conduct of government 
to a commission of eleven members. 


IX. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM.— The small war cabinet, set up in 
December, 1916, for the more effective prosecution of the war, was 
continued until October 27, when a new administration was organ- 
ized. The members of the new cabinet were: Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, David Lloyd George; Lord Privy Seal, 
A. Bonar Law; Lord President of the Council, Arthur J. Balfour; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain; without portfolio, 
G. N. Barnes; Chief Secretary for Ireland, J. I. Macpherson; Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead (F. E. Smith); Home Secretary, E. 
Shortt; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Earl Curzon; Secretary for the 
Colonies, Viscount Milner; Secretary for War and Air, Winston 
Churchhill; Secretary for India, E. S. Montagu; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Walter Long; Secretary for Scotland, R. Munro; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Sir Auckland Geddes; President of the 
Ministry of Health, Dr. C. Addison; President of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Lord Lee; President of the Board of Education, H. A. 
L. Fisher; Minister of Labor, Sir R. S. Horne; Minister of Trans- 
port, Sir Eric Geddes.— Since October several ministerial changes 
have occurred. Late in January Mr. Barnes resigned from the cab- 
inet, his resignation marking the final withdrawal of Labor from the 
Coalition cabinet—On February 5 Mr. George H. Roberts, Food Con- 
troller, and on March 1o, Mr. G. J. Wardle, parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Labor, resigned, thus removing from the Coalition 
ministry its last Labor representatives. On March 1 Sir Auckland 
Geddes was appointed British Ambassador to the United States and 
was succeeded as president of the Board of Trade by Sir Robert S. 
Horne, Minister of Labor; Dr. T. J. Macnamara, parliamentary and 
financial secretary to the Admiralty, became Minister of Labor. Early 
in April the following important appointments were made: Sir L. 
Worthington Evans to be Minister without portfolio, in succession to 
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G. N. Barnes; Sir Hamar Greenwood, to be Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in succession to J. I. Macpherson; J. I. Macpherson to be Min- 
ister of Pensions, in succession to Sir L. Worthington Evans.—The 
by-elections held during 1919 and 1920 gave evidence of a decided 
change in public opinion. In 1919 thirteen by-elections were contested, 
and of these the Coalition lost five and won the rest by greatly re- 
duced majorities. On September 12 Arthur Henderson, one of the 
leaders of the Labor party, who had been without a seat since the gen- 
eral election, was returned to the House from Widnes by a majority 
of almost 1000 over his Coalition-Unionist opponent.—The by-election 
at Plymouth resulted in a Coalition victory, Lady Astor being re- 
turned on November 15 by a majority of 2064 over her Labor and 
Liberal opponents. She took her seat as the first woman member of 
the House of Commons on December 1.— The most significant by- 
election of 1920 was that at Paisley, where Mr. Asquith was returned 
to the House, receiving 14,736 votes. The Labor candidate received 
11,902, and the Coalition-Unionist, 3795.—Labor won a decisive victory 
in April at Dartford. Mr. J. Mills, a young shop steward, turned a 
Coalition majority of over 9000 into a Labor majority of over 9000. 
The Coalition candidate stood third. This was the ninth seat lost to the 
Coalition since the general election of December, 1918.—By August it 
became clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s budget estimates of April had 
been much too low (see last Recorp, p. 107). The revised statement 
of revenues and expenditures, issued on October 28, showed expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1919-1920 of £1,642,295,000 and revenues of 
£1,168,650,000, leaving a deficit of £473,645,000. The gross capital 
debt was now estimated at £8,075,000,000. The largest increase in 
expenditures was on the army, which was now estimated to cost 
£405,000,000 or £118,000,000 more than had been thought necessary 
in April. No new taxes were suggested to meet the deficit. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted that the government was doing 
everything possible to reduce expenditures. The division called for 
by the Labor party on their amendment for a capital levy resulted 
in a vote of 405 to 50 in favor of the government. — Parliament re- 
mained in session until August 19, when an adjournment of nine 
weeks was taken. The autumn sittings began on October 22. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on December 23 until February 10.—The Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act became law on July 31. It requires 
local housing authorities to provide adequate homes for the working 
classes. If they fail, the Ministry of Health may either authorize the 
county councils to act or may act itself at the expense of the local 
authority. Every borough and urban district with a population of 
Over 20,000 must prepare a town-planning scheme by January 1, 1926. 
—The National Health Insurance Act, passed on August 15, extends 
from £160 to £250 a year the rate of remuneration for the purpose 
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of exception from insurance under the National Insurance Acts.—The 
Coal Mines Act of August 15 carries out the recommendations of the 
Sankey Report by reducing from 8 to 7 the hours of employment 
below ground.—The Ministry of Transport Act, August 15, provides 
for the appointment of a Minister of Transport. A department of the 
Ministry is to deal with road construction, improvement, maintenance 
and development.—The Profiteering Act of August 19 vests the Board 
of Trade with authority to investigate complaints of profiteering and 
to fix minimum prices.—November and December saw the enactment 
of a number of laws of far-reaching importance. The Industrial Courts 
Act of November 20 created a standing Industrial Court for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. It consists of persons appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labor, some independent and some representing employers 
and workmen. Actual or threatened disputes may be referred by the 
Minister of Labor, with the consent of the parties, to the Industrial 
Court, or to the arbitration of one or more persons appointed by him, 
or to a board of arbitration representing employers and employed, 
with an independent chairman nominated by the Minister. In case of 
the failure of the Industrial Court to agree as to the award, the chair- 
man, acting with the full powers of an umpire, is to decide.—The Sex 
Disqualification Act of December 23 removes the disqualifications on 
the grounds of sex or marriage which prevented women from exer- 
cising public functions or from being appointed to civil or judicial 
office or from entering or carrying on civil profession or from serving 
as jurors. Universities are authorized to admit women to membership 
or to any degree. — The National Insurance Act of December 23 in- 
creases the unemployment benefits under the act of 1911 from 7s. to IIs. 
per week.—The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act (December 
23) substitutes a Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and provides for the setting up of local 
committees of agriculture.— The Aliens Restriction Act (December 
23) continues for one year emergency powers exercised under the act 
of 1914, extends them and makes special arrangements relative to 
former enemy aliens——The Housing (Additional Powers) Act (De- 
cember 23) authorizes the payment of money aggregating £15,000,000 
to persons constructing houses that are in accord with standards ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health. The act further provides for the 
prohibition of building operations which interfere with the building 
of dwellings; authorizes local authorities to borrow money by the 
issue of bonds for the purpose of the Housing Acts; and gives power 
to acquire land for garden cities and town-planning schemes. — The 
Government of India Act (December 23) carries out the policy of 
gradually extending a greater measure of self-government to India 
(see infra, p. 103).—The Old Age Pension Act raises the full pension 
to 10s. per week and amends the legal conditions as to means, nation- 
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ality and residence. — The amount of legislation enacted was large, 
but a number of highly significant bills were held over. These in- 
clude three great Labor measures for a national minimum wage, a 
universal 48-hour week and a general system of unemployment in- 
surance, as also a bill for the future government of Ireland. — Dur- 
ing the session, although the Coalition government had an enor- 
mous majority, there was nevertheless considerable independence on 
the part of the House. The rules were amended at the govern- 
ment’s suggestion so as to remove the committee stage of all bills 
from the whole House to standing committees. This change, it was 
urged by the government, would give members more freedom in 
making bills a true reflection of their sentiments. The important 
bills remained government bills, but when they received the royal 
assent they were acts of Parliament in a larger measure than had 
been the case before. An illustration of the spirit of independence 
on the part of the House occurred during the consideration of the 
Aliens Restriction Bill, a government measure which was greatly 
expanded in the standing committee. In its original form the bill 
contained only four clauses; when it was returned to the House 
from the committee it contained ten, several of which had been 
added in the face of ministerial opposition. Consequently at the 
report stage the government demanded that the bill be rejected. 
This was refused, the division resulting, on October 23, in a vote 
of 185 to 113 against the government. The cabinet was seriously 
shaken, though there was no offer to resign.—Parliament reassembled 
on February 10. The King’s speech outlined a formidable legislative 
program.—lIn the debate on the address in reply to the King’s speech, 
Mr. Adamson, leader of the Labor party, struck a strong note of 
criticism, asserting that the Prime Minister’s proposed bill for Irelane 
was favored nowhere and that nationalization of the mines offered 
the only settlement of the coal question. Sir Donald Maclean, leader 
of the Liberals, declared that the time for coalition was at an end and 
that new elections should be held. He said that the gravest omission 
from the King’s speech was the necessity for national and individual 
economy. The Prime Minister made a skilful reply to his critics.— 
The first amendment that was moved to the address was that by 
Mr. Brace, calling for the nationalization of the mines as recom- 
mended by a majority of the members of the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry; it was lost by 329 votes to 64 after Mr. Lloyd 
George had replied. The amendment to the address, moved by the 
Free Liberals, regretting that ministers had “not recognized the im- 
practicability of the fulfilment by our late enemies of many of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty”, was lost by 254 votes to 60. An amend- 
ment criticizing the government’s financial policy was defeated, 188 to 
44. After the address to the King had been voted, the House, as one 
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of its first acts, set up a select committee to inquire into the practi- 
cability of a tax on war-time increases of wealth_—The first months of 
the session were occupied chiefly with the consideration of the new 
Home Rule Bill and the budget.—The former was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 25 in its frst reading. Its main provisions are as follows: Two 
single-chambered parliaments are to be established—one for Northern 
Ireland and one for Southern Ireland. The Council of Ireland, to 
bring about harmonious action between the parliaments and to ad- 
minister services mutually agreed upon or assigned by the act, is to 
consist of the King, as president, and twenty members of each par- 
liament chosen as each may determine. The two parliaments by 
identical acts may establish in lieu of the council a parliament for 
the whole of Ireland consisting of the King and one or two houses— 
the constitution of this parliament to be determined by the provin- 
cial parliaments. On the date of such Irish union the united parlia- 
ment is to receive the powers of the council. The provincial parlia- 
ments are to have full powers within their areas except in respect to 
crown succession; peace and war, navy, army, and pensions; treaties 
with foreign nations or with the Dominions, extradition or the return 
of fugitive offenders; dignities or titles of honor; treason, naturaliza- 
tion and aliens; trade external to the area, and export bounties; 
cables, wireless, aerial navigation, lighthouses; coinage, trademarks, 
etc.; and matters reserved by the act. Neither parliament may make 
a law for the establishment of religion or restricting the free exercise 
thereof.— The executive power and prerogative of the crown are 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant and are to be exercised through such 
departments as each provincial parliament may establish. The Lord 
Lieutenant may appoint officers to administer those departments dur- 
ing his pleasure. A provincial minister must be a privy councillor of 
Ireland, must not hold office more than six months unless he is or 
becomes a member of the provincial House of Commons and, if he is 
not the head of a department, holds office during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The provincial ministers are to form an executive 
committee of the Privy Council of Ireland to advise the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in the exercise of his powers.—The Royal Irish Constabulary and 
the Metropolitan Police, and the administration of acts relating thereto, 
are reserved until transferred by order in council to the provincial 
parliaments, but for not longer than 3 years. If transferred after 
the date of Irish union, they go to the government of All Ireland un- 
less otherwise provided by the constituent acts. There are to be 
annual sessions of the parliaments. Royal assent to bills is to be 
given by the Lord Lieutenant subject to instructions—The House of 
Commons of Southern Ireland is to have 128 members, that of North- 
ern Ireland, 52.—Elections are to be by proportional representation, 
with single transferable vote. The duration of each parliament is to 
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be five years, unless sooner disolved. All existing election laws are to 
apply except as altered by this act or by the provincial parliaments.— 
The provincial parliaments may not pass money bills except in pur- 
suance of a recommendation from the Lord Lieutenant. The privi- 
leges of each parliament and its members are not to exceed those of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Peers may be members of 
the House of Commons.—Until otherwise determined by Parliament 
there are to be 42 Irish members in the Imperial Parliament.—There 
is to be a consolidated fund for each of the two areas. The parlia- 
ments are to have power to make laws imposing taxes other than 
customs duties, excises, excess-profits duties and the United Kingdom 
income tax. The bill provides for the repeal of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1914. On March 31 it passed second reading in the 
Commons by a vote of 348 to 94. The debate occupied three sittings. 
The chief opponents of the bill were Mr. Clynes (Labor), Lord Robert 
Cecil (Coalition-Unionist), Mr. Devlin (Nationalist) and Mr. Asquith. 
The latter criticized the Government proposal as tending to partition 
Ireland under a costly, inexpedient and undesirable dual parliament 
and favored what would amount to a Dominion status for Ireland. In 
behalf of the government, Mr. Bonar Law declared that Dominion 
Home Rule meant in fact the right to decide their own destinies and 
for Mr. Asquith to say that he was prepared to give that status to 
Ireland meant that he was prepared to grant an Irish Republic. Sir 
Edward Carson declared that he would neither favor nor oppose the 
measure.—On May 10, in a division taken on Mr. Asquith’s amend- 
ment to establish a single parliament for Ireland, the government 
was sustained by a vote of 259 to 55. Discussion of the bill continued 
during May and June. The unsettled condition of Ireland called 
forth much discussion during the session (see infra, p. 98).— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented his budget for 1920-1921 on 
April 19. The budget speech was awaited even more eagerly than 
usual because of the critical state of the national finances. The pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. Chamberlain proved a colossal affair but was 
presented with confidence. The estimated revenues for the fiscal year 
amounted to £1,418,300,000, of which taxes were to yield £1,035,- 
150,000 and non-tax revenues, £383,150,000. As the expenditure to be 
met was estimated at £1,184,102,000, a balance of £234,198,000 re- 
mained available for debt reduction. In order to show this result the 
Chancellor announced changes in taxation and in postage rates to 
produce during the current year £76,650,000, and during the full 
year £198,230,000.— The most important new taxing proposals were: 
excess-profits duty increased from 40 to 60 per cent, this increase to 
be cancelled in the event of a war levy being imposed later in the 
session; postage rates increased; higher taxes on luxuries, the beer 
duty raised from 7os. to 100s. the standard barrel, spirit duties from 
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50s. to 72s. 6d. a gallon, all wine duties doubled, and an additional tax 
on imported cigars; the standard rate of 6s. in the pound on incomes 
retained, but the burdens readjusted so that a portion of the charge 
hitherto borne by the smallest incomes is transferred to the larger 
incomes and greater regard is paid to the taxpayer’s marital and 
family responsibilities; motor-cars to pay £1 for each unit of horse- 
power, and the duty of 6d. a gallon on motor spirit repealed; the in- 
crement-value duty, reversion duty and undeveloped-land duty of the 
1919 budget repealed; and the stamp duties increased.— The Chan- 
cellor explained that the dead-weight debt on March 31 was estimated 
at £7,835,000,000. On the same date the floating debt was £1,312,205,- 
000, a decrease of almost £100,000,000 in 12 months. In justifying the 
increased taxes Mr. Chamberlain explained that 20 such budgets 
would wipe out the entire national debt—The revised estimates for 
the navy, submitted on March 15, totaled £84,372,300 as against £157,- 
528,810 in 1919-1920. The army estimates totaled £125,000,000 as 
against £405,000,000 in the revised estimates of October 27. The 
civil service estimates, however, showed a reduction of only £100,- 
000,000 from the previous year. During the debates in committee the 
government was severely criticized for its failure to economize more 
strictly. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, who was elected 
as an anti-waste candidate, were among the critics of the civil service 
estimates. A Labor amendment to reduce the vote was defeated, 238 
to 54.—Of the revenue proposals discussed in committee that to in- 
crease the excess-profits duty met with the strongest opposition. 
However, the Chancellor remained firm, stating that he proposed to 
stand or fall by his program.— The Finance Bill, incorporating the 
budget proposals, was formally introduced early in May. When the 
proposals came up for discussion at the report stage, 75 members, 
mainly Unionist supporters of the Coalition, voted against the gov- 
ernment on the proposal to increase the excess-profits duty. An 
amendment for the total repeal of the duty was defeated without a 
division, and another to retain the present duty of 40 per cent by a 
majority of 212 votes. Early in June Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that after full consideration of the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Taxation on War Wealth, the government had come to the con- 
clusion that the dangers attendant upon a capital levy outweighed 
any advantages which could be derived from it and hence would not 
make any such proposal to the House. A Labor resolution urging the 
raising of further revenue from accumulated wealth was defeated, 244 
to 81. Spirited debates occurred on the various estimates submitted, 
but the government secured its votes.— Early in March, while the 
supplementary estimates were being considered, Mr. Bonar Law 
moved the “guillotine” for the financial business to be transacted 
before Easter, which meant winding up the estimates without fur- 
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ther discussion. To this, exception was taken — Major Hills, Union- 
ist, proposing instead that members should appoint a committee to 
decide among themselves the best method of securing the end which 
the government had in view. When Mr. Bonar Law accepted the 
suggestion a far-reaching change in procedure took place. The gen- 
eral view was that an end had been made of the “ guillotine ”—Condi- 
tions in Ireland have become steadily worse. Riots and attacks upon 
the government have been met by counter raids upon Sinn Fein quar- 
ters. The troops in Ireland have been largely increased. The Sinn 
Fein Parliament (see last Recorp, p. 108) continued its sittings undis- 
turbed by the authorities until the middle of September. Its “ presi- 
dent”, Mr. Valera, was in the meantime raising a “loan” in the 
United States. The state of the country was shown on December 19 
by an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Lord French, the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Sinn Fein movement, seeking the establishment of 
an independent Irish Republic, received a fresh impetus on January 15 
when the municipal elections resulted in large gains for its candidates. 
Moreover, the Home Rule Bill, whose provisions the Prime Minister 
had explained in December, proved unsatisfactory to all groups of the 
Irish people. Spokesmen of an English labor delegation, upon the 
completion of a ten-day tour of Ireland, declared that the desire for 
an independent republic was widespread and frankly expressed, but 
that the Labor party, while going much further than the government 
proposed, would oppose the complete separation of Ireland from the 
empire.—On January 30 the result of the recent elections was mani- 
fested. At Dublin the flag of the Irish Republic was unfurled from 
the tower of the Municipal Building, next door to Dublin Castle. 
Without a dissenting vote Tom Kelly, who had been for two months in 
prison, was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. Sinn Fein chairmen were 
elected in numerous cities. The British government acted quickly. 
On the morning of January 31 troops arrested all Sinn Fein officials in 
Dublin, Limerick, Thurles and elsewhere, who had committed acts or 
expressed words of sedition or rebellion. The prisoners were sent to 
England on British warships. The immense body of troops present 
prevented a general uprising. —On March 20 Thomas MacCurtain, 
Mayor of Cork, was shot dead in his own house. Sinn Feiners said 
that MacCurtain was murdered by agents of the British government, 
while correspondents of London newspapers declared that the murder 
was an act of reprisal because the Mayor had publicly denounced 
some of the more heinous Sinn Fein offenses. The coroner’s inquest 
into the assassination, reported on April 17, declared that “the Lord 
Mayor had been murdered by the Irish Royal Constabulary under 
circumstances of the most callous brutality, officially directed by the 
British Government.” The jury returned a “verdict of wilful murder 
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and other high officials.,.—On April 2 Sir Hamar Greenwood, a Cana- 
dian by birth, succeeded Ian Macpherson as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. It was thought that the change of officials indicated a probable 
change in the methods of controlling Ireland, but the numerous out- 
rages perpetrated by the Irish extremists caused the government to 
use the sternest means to restore a semblance of order. Since early 
in April a war has been carried on against the police barracks and 
government officers. On April 3 fires were started in the offices of 
the government inspectors, surveyors and tax-collectors. Many 
records and papers were burned. Over 200 police barracks were de- 
stroyed. Cattle drives occurred in Galway and County Mayo. On 
the following day some 100 prisoners, collected in Mountjoy prison, 
went on a hunger strike. Though there was no evidence of the mis- 
treatment of prisoners, the Irish Trades Union Congress called for a 
general strike to take place April 13. The strike brought all business 
in Southern Ireland to a complete standstill. On April 14 the gov- 
ernment capitulated and released the hunger strikers, whereupon the 
strike was called off. Similar hunger strikes have occurred from time 
to time, and the government has with difficulty suppressed the demon- 
strations they called forth. In a single night (May 12-13) over fifty 
police barracks were attacked by armed bands of Sinn Feiners and 
many of them burned to the ground. Conditions became so bad early 
in May that the government decided to send an army of occupation, 
estimated to exceed 80,000. These troops poured into Ireland from 
May 15 onward. Moreover, many hundreds of discharged English 
and Scottish soldiers were added to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
This move was met by the radical elements of Irish labor by a refusal 
to unload munition supplies arriving in Dublin. On May 24 a strike 
of railwaymen paralyzed traffic. Simultaneously the workers in 
power stations quit work, and the unloading of munitions from vessels 
ceased. — Irish election returns of June 4 indicated that Sinn Feiners 
had swept the County Councils of Munster, Leinster and Connaught 
and had even won strongholds in Ulster. Raids upon barracks con- 
tinued, and on June 13 a general boycott against the Irish Constab- 
ulary was proclaimed. This stopped supplies of food and other neces- 
sities from reaching policemen and their families. On June 15 the 
government announced its intention to pass the Home Rule Bill at an 
early date and to set up the Ulster Parliament at once. If the South 
of Ireland refused to organize its parliament, the Lord Lieutenant 
and a committee of the Privy Council would take over its powers.— 
Labor conditions in the United Kingdom caused grave concern 
throughout the year. The nationalization of the mines, in harmony 
with the suggestions of the Sankey Report, was one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the government. On August 18 Mr. 
Lloyd George definitely announced that the government had decided 
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against nationalization and proposed, instead, state purchase of min- 
eral rights; amalgamation of mines in defined areas, to reduce costs; 
appointment by the workers of representatives on committees to con- 
trol the grouped mines; government supervision over the mines in the 
public interest; and a fund for the improvement of housing condi- 
tions. The government’s proposal was rejected by the Trades Union 
Congress at Glasgow in September. By a vote representing 4,401,000 
out of 4,555,000, the congress instructed its parliamentary committee, 
in the event of the government declining to pledge itself to national- 
ize the mines, to call a special congress to decide upon the form 
of action to be taken to coerce the government. The congress cen- 
sured its parliamentary committee for refusal to call a special con- 
gress to decide what action should be taken to force the govern- 
ment to comply with the political demands of the Triple Alliance (see 
last Recorp, p. 110). On March 10 the National Conference of Coal 
Miners voted by a majority of 178,000 for a general strike and “direct 
action ” to enforce nationalization. But the Trades Union Congress 
on the following day voted against such action by a majority of 2,820,- 
000 and in favor of legal political action by a majority of 2,717,000. 
The wages of miners were increased 20 per cent in April. The price 
of coal was increased soon after.—A serious railway strike, that 
involved more than 600,000 workers and blocked traffic all over the 
country, began on September 27 and lasted until October 5, when it 
was settled by a compromise. The cause of the strike was the 
protracted delay of the government in settling the peace-time wage 
rates, the men fearing that the government would accept pre-war 
standards of living as the basis of new wage scales. During the strike 
there were attempts to wreck trains and sporadic attacks upon volun- 
teer transport workers. Men from all walks of life offered their ser- 
vices for work on the roads. A settlement of the strike was reached 
on the following terms: work to be resumed forthwith; on the full 
resumption of work, negotiations to be continued with the under- 
standing that they would be completed before December 31; wages 
to be stabilized in the United Kingdom at their present level up to 
September 30, 1920; at any time after August 1, 1920, they may be 
reviewed in the light of existing circumstances; no adult railwayman 
in Great Britain to receive less than 51s. so long as the cost of living 
is not less than 110 per cent above the pre-war level; the men to 
work harmoniously with the railway servants who remained at work, 
and strikers not to be discriminated against; arrears of wages with- 
held in consequence of breach of contract to be paid after the re- 
sumption of work. In January the agreement respecting wages, 
called for in the strike settlement, was made. All railwaymen were 
granted an immediate increase of 5s. per week till September 30, and 
thereafter at least double the pre-war rate; the standard rates insured 
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that all men doing the same work would receive the same pay; and 
the rates were to be revised periodically as the cost of living changed. 
—In April the railwaymen’s unions made a new demand for an all- 
round advance of £1 a week. Early in June the National Wages 
Board granted general increases from 2s. to 7s. over the rates in force. 
—Other strikes too numerous to mention occurred during the year. 
According to the British Labour Gazette for January, 1920, there were 
1413 trade disputes during the year 1919 in Great Britain, involving 
directly and indirectly 2,581,000 working people. The aggregate dura- 
tion of these disputes was 34,483,000 working days, or nearly twice as 
many as during the period 1915 to 1918.— The report to the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labor party on conditions in Russia by the 
British Labor delegation to that country, recommended the removal 
of the last vestige of blockade and intervention and the unconditional 
recognition of the Soviet government in Russia.—In the municipal 
elections held on November 1 the Labor party made remarkable 
gains. In 47 of the principal boroughs of England, Conservatives and 
Liberals gained 17 and 9 seats respectively, while Labor gained 154. 
CANADA.—An outstanding event, not only in the history of Can- 
ada but in that of the empire, was the official visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Canada, Newfoundland and other parts of the British 
dominions. Arriving at St. Johns on August 25 he toured the coun- 
try, being everywhere most cordially received. After a brief visit to 
the United States he left on November 25 amid the plaudits of the 
Canadian people.—At a convention of the Liberal party held at Ot- 
tawa, August 7-8, Mr. McKenzie King, former Minister of Labor, was 
elected leader of the party over W. S. Fielding—During the year a 
number of ministerial changes occurred. On August 2 Sir Thomas 
White, Minister of Finance, was succeeded by Sir Henry Drayton, 
chairman of the Board of Railway Commissioners. At the same time 
the resignation of T. A. Creerar, Minister of Agriculture, was an- 
nounced, his place being taken by Dr. Simion F. Tolmie. The Min- 
ister of Public Works, F. B. Carvell, also retired, to head the Board 
of Railway Commissioners; he was succeeded by Arthur Sifton. Fur- 
ther cabinet reorganization occurred on January 1 when Major- 
General Mewburn resigned as Minister of Militia and Defense; 
soon afterward Arthur Sifton retired as Minister of Public Works 
and became Secretary of State in place of Martin Burrell, who was 
appointed Minister of Customs. On March 1o an effort on the part 
of the opposition to force the government from power by a proposal 
to amend the Premier’s reply to the speech from the throne failed, 
Parliament expressing confidence by a majority of 34—At the parlia- 
mentary session which opened on February 26 a number of important 
economic and political questions were considered. These included 
the report of Admiral Viscount Jellicoe on a proposed naval policy 
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which had been drafted at the request of the government, a report 
on race tracks and race-track gambling, a new federal suffrage bill 
and prohibition measures.—Admiral Jellicoe submitted four plans from 
which Canada might make a choice for the beginning of her navy. 
These were based on annual outlays of $5,000,000, $10,000,000, $17,- 
000,000 and $25,000,000, respectively. Each of the plans allowed for 
the fullest amount of local control, but training and ships were to be 
so correlated that the Canadian navy would at all times be an in- 
tegral part of the navy of the empire. Until Canadians had been 
trained the high commands were to be filled by English officers, and 
it was suggested that the Canadian ships should join the British fleet 
for annual manceuvers. After heated debate it was officially an- 
nounced that owing to heavy financial commitments and pending a 
decision as to the British empire’s naval policy, Canada would not 
undertake the creation of a large naval establishment. On June 15, 
however, it accepted from the home government a modern cruiser, 
two destroyers and two submarines, all of which will be maintained 
by Canadians. — With the ratification of peace the Dominion govern- 
ment, in a proclamation of December 20, abrogating the War-time Re- 
strictions Act, automatically raised the ban on liquor and horse-racing; 
to regulate the latter, special legislation fixes the amount of profits 
that associations or clubs shall take from betting as well as the per- 
centage of profits that may go into purses for the various races.—The 
new franchise bill gives the ballot to all persons having attained the 
age of 21 years who are British citizens with residence in Canada for 
one year and in a particular constituency for two months.—As a result 
of the nationalization of the Grand Trunk Railway the government is 
now in possession of approximately 22,000 miles of railroads. — The 
budget provides for a number of new taxes which are expected to 
yield at least $70,000,000 additional revenue; they take the form of 
levies of from 10 to 50 per cent on goods, including textiles, boots 
and shoes, articles of gold and silver and sporting goods, sold at a 
price in excess of the amounts specified in the budget. The extra 
war-customs tax, the business-profits tax and the tax on moving- 
picture films have been removed.— At a conference held at Ottawa 
on June 9 agreements embodying reciprocal tariffs and better shipping 
facilities were concluded between representatives of Canada and the 
West Indies. — It was officially announced on May 10 by the British 
Embassy at Washington that Canada would be represented in the 
United States by a resident minister; the appointment has not as yet 
been made.—In the province of Ontario the Conservative administra- 
tion was overthrown on October 20 and a new government formed, 
which consists of members of the United Farmers’ Organization sup- 
ported by labor members.—For the twelve months ending November 
30, 1919, 114,768 immigrants entered Canada, of whom 54,641 came 
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from the British Isles and 52,141 from the United States. — General 
elections held in Newfoundland on November 1 resulted in the over- 
throw of the ministry of Premier Cashin and the establishment of a 
new government headed by Richard Squire. He chose as Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries William Cooker, a prominent Dominion labor 
leader and head of the Fishermen’s Protective Union. 

INDIA. — The Government of India Act, the sequel to the mem- 
orable declaration of policy made by the British government on 
August 20, 1917, became law on December 23. During the autumn 
a committee headed by Lord Selborne had continued to take testi- 
mony relative to the measure. Among others, representatives of 
the Moderate party of India, the Indian National Congress, the All- 
Indian Moslem League, the National Home Rule League, the Madras 
Labor Union and the non-Brahmans of Madras, were heard. Op- 
posed to the bill were the British in India who desired to continue 
their monopoly of privilege; the non-Brahmans who feared the de- 
velopment of an oligarchy of the priestly caste; the extreme national- 
ists, who regarded it as at best a weak compromise; and, finally, those 
who, while believing in democracy, felt that the people of India were 
not sufficiently trained for self-government. In discussing the meas- 
ure before the House of Commons Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, stated explicitly that it did not pretend to give to 
India a constitution that would be permanent. It was transitional—a 
bridge between government by the agents of Parliament and govern- 
ment by the representatives of the peoples of India. Its object, he 
declared, was to start India upon the road to responsible self-govern- 
ment by transferring to the people’s representatives in India certain 
functions of government, reserving other functions to be handed over 
gradually as the people became capable of assuming responsibility. 
Lord Sinda, Under Secretary for India, voiced the same opinion. 
The first part of the act deals with local government under three 
heads: (1) division of function between the provinces and the gov- 
ernment of India and adjustment of relations between the central and 
provincial governments; (2) constitution of new form of executive 
government in the provinces and division of functions between the 
two parts of the new provisional governments; (3) constitution and 
powers of provincial legislatures. Rules are to be made for the classi- 
fication of subjects as either central or provincial. Local govern- 
ments are empowered to raise loans on the security of their provincial 
revenues. A legislative council is to be set up in every province and 
is to be presided over by a person appointed by the governor; of its 
members not more than 20 per cent are to be official members and at 
least 70 per cent are to be elected members. The second part of the 
act deals with the Indian Legislature and provides that it shall con- 
sist of the Governor General and two chambers: the Council of State 
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and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State is to consist of 
60 members, of whom not more than 20 are to be officials. The Legis- 
lative Assembly is to consist of 140 members, of whom 100 are to be 
elected, while of the 40 non-elected members 26 are to be official. 
The president of the Legislative Assembly is to be appointed by the 
Governor General. The third part deals with the Secretary of State 
and the Council of India; the fourth, with the civil services; the fifth, 
with the Statutory Commission, which at the end of ten years is 
to be appointed to inquire into the working of the system of govern- 
ment, the growth of education and the development of representative 
institutions.—Although a treaty of peace was concluded between an 
Afghan delegation, headed by Ali Ahmed, and the Indian government 
on August 8, the Waziria and Mahsuds, two frontier tribes, renewed 
their attacks in October, and since that time desultory warfare has 
ensued. Some British authorities attribute the cause of the renewed 
trouble to intrigue by Turkish Nationalists, others to Bolshevist 
propaganda; in this latter connection it would appear that the gov- 
ernment leaders of Great Britain are taking measures to safeguard 
India and their eastern possessions from the disturbing influences of 
Bolshevism. It has, moreover, been asserted that the decision to 
allow the Sultan to remain in Constantinople resulted in part from 
the desire of Great Britain to avoid arousing Islamism.—Throughout 
the year there has been industrial uneasiness. Early in January a 
cotton-mill strike in Bombay involved 200,000 workers; in June the 
railway workers threatened to stop work unless wages and conditions 
of employment were improved. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — Following the appointment 
in October of Field Marshal Viscount Allenby as British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, the home government late in November sent a 
mission headed by Lord Milner to investigate the cause of Egyptian 
unrest and to work out the details of a constitution for that country. 
As a protest against this action, the cabinet resigned and nationalist 
demonstrations bordering on open rebellion ensued. The new min- 
istry, more Egyptian than its predecessors, under the leadership of 
Youssef Wahba Pasha, as Premier, failed to quiet the disturbances; 
nor did the Milner mission make much progress in its attempt to 
reach a peaceful understanding with the nationalist leaders, who 
demand abolition of the protectorate and complete independence. 
After a four months’ inquiry the mission returned home; at the 
end of June its report had not yet been officially published. On 
May 18 the Wahba ministry went out of office, being succeeded 
by a cabinet headed by Tewfik Nessim Pasha, a disciple of Cromer 
and Kitchener. That Great Britain is determined not to grant 
Egypt entire liberty of action was evidenced by a speech of Earl 
Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, before the House of Lords on No- 
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vember 25; Egypt, he said, standing as it does at the door of Africa 
and on the highway to India, is incapable either of maintaining a stable 
government or of protecting its own frontiers.—As a result of elec- 
tions held in Australia in December the Nationalists in the lower 
House controlled 39 seats, the Labor party, 26, and the Country party 
(anti-labor), 10. In the new parliament, which met on February 26, 
Premier Hughes was severely criticized for his attempt to rid the 
country of strikes by use of the war power vested in him; his order 
prohibiting banks “or any one else” from giving money or goods to 
strikers proved abortive. By its new tariff Australia provides three 
sets of rates: the British preferential, to be applied to imports from 
the United Kingdom; intermediate, to be granted upon the conclusion 
of reciprocity treaties; and general rates, to be applied to all coun- 
tries not entitled to either of the other tariffs. While the new tariff 
will undoubtedly bind Australia more closely to the empire, its object 
as stated by the Premier is “to protect industries born during the 
war and to encourage others that are desirable and will diversify ana 
extend existing ones”.—In October the ministry of New Zealand 
underwent reorganization as follows: Prime Minister, W. F. Massey; 
Defense and Finance, Sir James Allen; Native Affairs and Customs, 
W. H. Herries; Public Works, Sir William Fraser; Attorney General 
and Education, Sir F. H. D. Bell; Lands, D. H. Guthrie; Internal 
Affairs, J. B. Hine; Agriculture, William Nosworthy; Justice and 
Postmaster General, J. G. Coates; Member of Executive Council rep- 
resenting the Native Race, Dr. M. Pomare. The appointment of Lord 
Jellicoe as Governor General to succeed the Earl of Liverpool has 
been favorably received by New Zealanders. German Samoa, to be 
known hereafter as the “Territory of Western Samoa”, has been 
accepted as a mandate by New Zealand. The visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Australasia was marked by the same cordiality as was his 
trip to Canada.— General Louis Botha, Premier of South Africa, 
died on August 28; he was succeeded in the premiership by General 
J. C. Smuts. During the year the Union has suffered grave political 
and economic troubles arising from serious mine strikes and Nation- 
alist agitation for separation from the British Empire. Elections held 
on March 10 gave the Nationalists (Hertzog) 43 seats; South African 
party (Smuts) 40; Unionists 25; Labor 21; Independents 3. The Pre- 
mier with the help of the Unionists and Independents has a working 
majority of four. The program of the government includes prosecu- 
tion of profiteers, better housing facilities at lower rents, establish- 
ment of industrial councils to regulate wages and conditions of labor, 
railway construction, irrigation and land settlement.—It was officially 
announced on November 19 that Malta had been granted self- 
government. 
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X. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE.—During the year considerable attention has been given 
to important domestic problems necessarily neglected during the war 
and to other matters which have arisen since the termination of hos- 
tilities. — The German Peace Treaty was approved on October 2 by 
the Chamber of Deputies, the vote being 372 to 53, 73 not voting, and 
on October 11 by the Senate without a dissenting voice. On the fol- 
lowing day President Poincaré declared the state of war officially 
ended.—On October 15, five days before the close of the long session 
of the war Parliament, Leon Bourgeois, former Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was appointed French representative on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. —In reviewing war finances before the 
Chamber on December 29 M. Klotz, Minister of Finance, announced 
that 80 per cent of the male population of mobilizable age had been 
called into service; war expenses voted totaled 220,000,000,000 francs 
with disbursements averaging one-tenth less. These included 40,000,- 
000,000 francs for artillery, 19,000,000,000 for the support of soldiers’ 
families, 20,000,000,000 for public expenses, 25,000,000,000 for interest on 
debt and other charges, 20,000,000,000 for food, and 4,000,000,000 for ad- 
vances made to friendly countries. He added that during the war, 
taxes had brought in 31,000,000,000 francs, national defence bonds, 
49,000,000,000, foreign credits, 33,000,000,000, making a total of 194,- 
000,000,000 francs. The Bank of France advanced 25,000,000,000. 
In the opinion of M. Klotz, the after-war budget would triple or 
quadruple the pre-war figure.—Elections to the Chamber of Deputies 
under the new election law (see last Recorp, p. 116), held on Sun- 
day, November 16, proved to be largely a contest between the bloc 
national, led by Premier Clemenceau, the Socialists under the leader- 
ship of Pierre Renaudal, and others. The returns, exclusive of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, gave the Republicans of the Left 123, a gain of 36 
seats Over 1914; the Radicals, 57, a loss of 7; the Socialist Radicals, 
78, a loss of 85; the Republican Socialists, 26, a loss of 7; the Unified 
Socialists, 65, a loss of 37; the Dissident Socialists, 6, neither gain 
nor loss; the Progressives, 126, a gain of 76; the Action Libérale, 73, 
a gain of 42; the Conservatives, 32, a gain of 5. 339 deputies were 
men elected to the Chamber for the first time. In comparison with 
the elections of 1914 there appears to have been a general swing 
toward the Right, which may be interpreted as indicating greater 
tolerance of religion, more respect for existing institutions and a 
stronger determination to preserve the present social order. Almost 
all the opposition leaders were defeated but, on the other hand, four 
ministers of the Clemenceau government failed of reelection and re- 
linquished their portfolios. — M. Clémentel, Minister of Commerce, 
being succeeded by M. Dubois; M. Lafferre, Minister of Instruction, 
by M. Bérard; M. Colliard, Minister of Labor, by M. Shuman; and 
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M. Morel, Under-Secretary of State, by M. Le Trocquer. The losses 
suffered by the Socialists appear to have resulted from defections in 
the party and the peasantry’s fear of the Soviet land scheme. A strike 
of the linotypers and typographers, which stopped the publication of 
all except Socialist newspapers and came at the very moment when 
the electoral campaign was reaching its climax, is supposed to have 
been detrimental to the Socialist vote. By the reincorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine the number of seats in the Chamber has been in- 
creased from 602 to 626.—In the municipal elections held on Novem- 
ber 30 the Socialists showed remarkable strength, gaining sweeping 
victories in many parts of the country.—Elections to the Senate were 
held on January 11; three days later M. Bourgeois was chosen presi- 
dent of the body by 147 votes to 125 cast for M. Dubois.—After being 
defeated in a preliminary test, Premier Clemenceau on January 16 
withdrew his candidacy for the presidency of the Republic. The 
caucus vote gave M. Deschanel, recently elected as presiding officer 
of the Chamber, 408; M. Clemenceau, 389; M. Jonnart, 4; M. Bour- 
geois, 3; Marshal Foch, 1, and President Poincaré, 16. In the final 
vote M. Deschanel was elected by a great majority, polling 734 votes, 
his nearest rival, M. Jonnart, receiving 66, M. Clemenceau, 56, M. 
Bourgeois, 6, and M. Sadoul, 1. — Following the presidential election 
the Clemenceau ministry resigned, and a new cabinet was formed by 
M. Millerand, who became Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
M. L’Hopiteau became Minister of Justice; M. Steeg, Interior; M. 
Lefévre, War; M. Landry, Marine; M. Isaac, Commerce; M. Ricard, 
Agriculture; M. Francois-Marsal, Finance; M. Sarraut, Colonies; M. 
Le Trocquer, Public Works; M. Honorat, Public Instruction; M. 
Jourdain, Labor; M. Breton, Hygiene and Social Welfare; M. Mazi- 
not, Pensions; M. Ogier, Liberated Regions. M. Jourdain and M. Le 
Trocquer held over from the previous ministry. At a meeting of the 
Chamber on January 22 a resolution introduced by M. Daudet, calling 
for an explanation of the inclusion in the cabinet of M. Steeg, who 
had been accused of relations with M. Malvy, the exiled statesman 
(see last Recorp, p. 114), was rejected by a vote of 383 to 14, and con- 
fidence in the government was expressed by a vote of 272 to 23—207 
members not participating. The strength of the government was evi- 
dent thereafter when the Steeg question again came up on January 30, 
at which time confidence was expressed by a vote of 510 to 70, and 
on February 6, when the foreign policy of the government was sus- 
tained by a vote of 518 to 68.—In outlining the program of the gov- 
ernment Premier Millerand on January 22 urged cooperation, in- 
creased production, reduction of needless consumption and a sane 
foreign policy. On February 12 Raoul Peret was elected to succeed 
M. Deschanel as president of the Chamber by 372 out of the 425 votes 
cast.— After numerous postponements the trial of former Premier 
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Joseph Caillaux, charged with attempts to bring about a defeatist 
peace with Germany (see last Recorp, p. 114), opened on February 17 
before the High Court of the Senate. Rather sensational testimony was 
introduced, but the accused, by a vote of 213 to 28, was declared not 
guilty of intelligence with the enemy; by a vote of 150 to 91, however, 
he was found guilty of dangerous correspondence with enemy subjects 
(without criminal intent); extenuating circumstances were voted by 
128 against 110. The sentence imposed was three years’ imprisonment 
(already served), five years’ prohibition of residence in French terri- 
tory and ten years’ deprivation of civil rights——M. Mazinot, Minister 
of Pensions, announced on February 1 that 660,000 war pensions had 
been liquidated, but that nearly five times as many remained to be 
adjusted, 1,975,000 being pensions for disabled, 700,000 for widows, 
and 550,000 for dependents. — The General Staff on February 22 re- 
ceived government sanction to keep 1,000,000 men, instead of 800,000, 
under arms, with all supply departments on an emergency war foot- 
ing.— Due to burdensome taxes, the high cost of living and other 
causes, labor unrest has been continuous throughout the year. A rail- 
way strike called on February 24 by the National Federation of Rail- 
waymen rapidly developed into a general strike by order of the Fed- 
eration of Labor; by the middle of March 400,000 workers in fac- 
tories, mills and mines were involved. The government settled the 
railway strike by calling the railwaymen to the colors and by prom- 
ising an adjustment of grievances; this action was sustained in the 
Chamber by a vote of 503 to 75. At the National Congress of Rail- 
waymen, which opened in Paris on April 24, a demand for national- 
ization of all railways, reinstatement of dismissed men, abandon- 
ment of prosecution and the right to form syndicates in all branches 
of railway work, was carried by 171,037 votes to 147,282.—The Social- 
ist party issued a vigorous manifesto late in March, in which common 
cause was made with the German proletariat, and French intervention 
in Syria denounced. At a Socialist Congress held at Strasbourg dur- 
ing the same month a minority of the party was expelled because of 
their adherence to the policy of national defense; the expelled mem- 
bers have since organized a new political party known as the Mod- 
erate Socialist party, which, according to its tenets, remains faithful to 
the old ideals of socialism and French democracy but is opposed to 
Bolshevism.—During April, May and June the government apprehen- 
sively watched the labor situation. A Socialist manifesto published on 
May 1 included four demands upon the government: (1) full and com- 
plete amnesty for all political offenses, mutinies and excesses in 
strikes; (2) right of syndicalization for all functionaries; (3) peace 
with Soviet Russia; and (4) general disarmament. In response to 
Premier Millerand’s challenge to define its aims, the C. G. T. (Gen- 
eral Confederation of Workingmen), which the government sought to 
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dissolve, issued on May 2 a program demanding the establishment of 
a national economic committee for reorganizing production, an inter- 
national consortium for the distribution of raw materials, an inter- 
national fleet under the League of Nations for regularizing freights 
and permitting the revictualling of all countries according to their 
needs and the possibilities of the market, the control and distribution 
of imports and the exclusion of middlemen.— The indebtedness of 
France was reported by the Minister of Finance on December 31 to 
be 203,860,000,000 francs. The government has endeavored in numer- 
ous ways to increase its revenue, one of the means being a “ bachelor 
tax”, by which unmarried persons of both sexes subject to the income 
tax are required to pay an extra ten per cent. A business transfer tax 
was another innovation—On the ground that the reincorporation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, with its large Catholic population, demanded it, diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican have been reestablished.—A new 
party, the Republican-Democratic Alliance of Social Action and Na- 
tional Reconstruction, was announced on June 17; the party controls 
260 votes in the present Chamber and its program, as outlined by its 
president, Senator Jonnart, includes a declaration against dictatorship 
of any class, restoration of unity and hard work, substitution of 
class-solidarity for class-hatred, preservation of law and order and 
abolition of the right to strike except for special reasons. 
BELGIUM.—To accelerate restoration the government on August 8 
decided to take over all farms in the devastated regions and work 
them according to the most approved scientific methods; the owners 
are to be paid five per cent interest on a pre-war valuation until such 
time as the properties are returned to them.— On August 13 the 
Labor party opened an educational campaign in an effort to reduce 
the cost of living; their proposals included government requisition of 
wheat, sugar, milk and butter, and government regulation of the 
prices of coal, shoes and clothing.—In preparation for general elec- 
tions an interesting campaign was waged. The program of the Cath- 
olic party included maintenance of the status quo in questions of 
church and state, cessation of party politics, solution of the Flemish 
question and female suffrage in communal elections. The Liberals 
asked for disestablishment of the church, undenominational education 
and a referendum with regard to woman suffrage for parliamentary 
elections. The third main party, the Socialists, stood for universal 
male suffrage at twenty-one years after six months’ residence, the en- 
actment of an 8-hour working day, increased old-age pensions, pay in 
case of sickness or disablement and reduction of the high cost of 
living. As a result of the elections held on November 16 the Cath- 
olics polled 649,420 votes (73 seats); Socialists, 640,320 (70 seats); 
Liberals, 310,570 (34 seats); Christian Democrats, 44,386 (4 seats); 
Front party, 44,426 (3 seats); Renaissance Nationale, 29,028 (1 seat); 
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Middle Class party, 18,516 (1 seat); various other parties, 50,937 
(2 seats). The Catholics lost 24 seats, the Socialists gained 30, 
and the Liberals lost 11. In the Senate the Catholics elected 59 
members, the Liberals 36, and the Socialists 25. The new coalition 
cabinet, again headed by M. Delacroix (Catholic) as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance, was composed as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
M. Hymans (Liberal); Interior, M. Renkin (Catholic); Colonies, M. 
Franck (Liberal); Economic Affairs, M. Jaspar (Catholic); Public 
Works, M. Anseele (Socialist); Agriculture, Baron Ruzette (Cath- 
olic); Education, M. Destrée (Socialist); Railways, Marine, Post and 
Telegraph, M. Poullet (Catholic); Justice, M. Vandervelde (Socialist) ; 
War, M. Masson (Liberal). On February 6 the seats of eight So- 
cialist senators were declared vacant by reason of the failure of the 
incumbents to meet the income-tax requirement prior to election. As 
a result of by-elections held to fill these elections, the Socialists lost 
six seats—The complete sovereignty of Belgium over the former 
Prussian regions of Eupen and Malmédy was proclaimed on Jan- 
uary 12, and on the 22nd General Baltia, Belgian High Commissioner, 
in a proclamation to the people of these territories, promised religious 
freedom, standardization of labor and an educational system similar 
to that of Belgium.—A bill giving women the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections on an equality with men passed the Chamber of Dep- 
uties on March 10 by a vote of 115 to 22, and the Senate on April 14 
by a vote of 60 to 33.—A parliamentary committee is at present (July 
1) working on a revision of the Constitution.— The budget for 1920 
shows an expenditure of 8,566,410,730 francs, while the revenue totals 
only 3,331,561,559 francs. 

ITALY.—Shortage of food and raw materials, high prices, strikes, 
unemployment, a crushing war debt and burdensome taxes, together 
with the unsettled Adriatic problem, have been the principal factors 
around which the political activities of the Italian kingdom have re- 
volved during the year. The program of the Nitti government (see 
last Recorp, p. 118) included electoral reform, especially proportional 
representation and woman suffrage, tariff reform, measures for new 
credits abroad and adherence to a wise foreign policy in the hope of 
allaying the Fiume irritation and establishing closer political and 
commercial relations with leading foreign nations. The most impor- 
tant task before the government was to secure industrial stability; to 
this end Premier Nitti urged each of the prefects of the provinces to 
begin a campaign for greater production, more rigid economy and a 
lessening of strikes. He stated frankly that the government could not 
continue to supply bread to the people at an annual loss to the state 
of $500,000,000, while 1,250,000 acres of cultivable land lay idle. In 
this connection announcement was made on September 1 that King 
Victor Emmanuel had declared his intention to relinquish claim to his 
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vast crown domains for the benefit of the peasantry and the soldiers. 
The government incurred heavy responsibility when on September 13 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, at the head of a volunteer force, seized Fiume, 
negotiations for the disposition of which were then pending. His 
action was disapproved by the Allies, and the government issued an 
ultimatum ordering his return to Rome; upon his refusal the city of 
Fiume was declared blockaded, and military forces were sent to dis- 
lodge him. The blockade, however, was laxly enforced, and the loyal 
troops sent against him mutinied. The situation became so grave 
that on September 25 the Crown Council was summoned for the first 
time since the days of the Resorgimento. D’Annunzio reaffirmed his 
intention of retaining Fiume and declared himself to be at war with 
Jugoslavia, threatening to extend his sway over the entire Dalmatian 
coast, and while the Italian populace seemed to give him its enthu- 
siastic support the government insisted that the Adriatic question 
should be adjusted by the Peace Conference. On September 27, just 
before the close of its session, the Chamber expressed confidence by a 
vote of 208 to 148. The Adriatic problem is as yet unsettled and D’An- 
nunzio still (July 1) remains in control of Fiume.—Parliamentary elec- 
tions, held for the first time since 1913, took place on November 16; 
as a result the Socialists elected 156 deputies (77 in 1913); the Popular 
party (Catholics), 101 (24 in 1913); the Constitutionalists (Liberals), 
161 (318 in 1913); the Reformist Socialists, 16; the Democrats, 23 (70 
in 1913); the Republicans, 9 (16 in 1913); the Independent Socialists, 
8; the Combatants (National Renovationists), 34. The elections were 
characterized by the use of the scrutin de liste (general ticket) ballot, 
general participation by the Catholics and great gains by the Social- 
ists. Four organized parties participated: the Socialists, the Popular 
party (Catholics), the Republicans and the Combatants, the last a 
new party, whose program proposes drastic measures against big for- 
tunes and war profits, the reconstruction of small holdings and dis- 
armament. Of the 156 Socialist deputies, 85 were elected from North- 
ern Italy, 60 from Central Italy, 11 from Southern Italy and none from 
Sicily or Sardinia. Of the tor Catholic deputies, 52 were elected 
from Northern Italy, 25 from Central Italy and 17 from Southern 
Italy; the islands elected 7. In other words, 73 per cent of the toial 
representation of the industrial north was either Socialist or Cath- 
olic.— Having failed to solve the Adriatic question, Signor Tittoni, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, tendered his resignation on November 24; 
he was succeeded by Vittorio Scialoia, professor of Roman law and 
a former member of the Boselli cabinet.—Late in November the gov- 
ernment announced its financial program; this included a progressive 
tax of from ten to sixty per cent on increase of capital due to war 
profits, an extraordinary graduated tax on all capital, revision of in- 
come tax, increase of special tax on bearer bonds and upon bicycles 
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and motors, a tax on all articles of consumption except food and fuel 
and a special luxury tax. On December 16 Signor Schanzer, Minister 
of Finance, stated that expenditures for the fiscal year 1918-1919 had 
been 32,599,000,000 lire, with a revenue of 9,498,000,000 lire. Estimates 
for 1919-1920 were fixed at 9,535,000,000 lire for expenditures with re- 
ceipts of only 7,491,000,000 lire—At the opening of the new Parliament 
on December 1 Signor Orlando, former Premier, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber by 251 votes against 143 for Signor Lazzara, the 
Socialist candidate; Signor Tittoni, recently resigned from the min- 
istry, was appointed by the King to the presidency of the Senate. 
The fairly conservative attitude of the Parliament was indicated when 
a proposed amendment to the King’s speech for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia was rejected by a vote of 289 to 124.—During January 
serious postal and railway strikes almost completely paralyzed the 
country. They were caused by the demand for higher wages, fewer 
working hours and government recognition of unions. To solve this 
industrial difficulty the government offered bonuses and a shorter 
working day but declined to recognize the union; the strikes ended 
with a victory for the government. — After a parliamentary deadlock 
which lasted for several days, Premier Nitti reorganized his cabinet 
on March 13 as follows: Interior, Signor Nitti; Treasury, Signor 
Lazzatti; Foreign Affairs, Signor Scialoia; War, Signor Bonomi; 
Navy, Signor Sechi; Finance, Signor Schanzer; Justice, Signor Mor- 
tara; Public Instruction, Signor Torre; Public Works, Signor De 
Nava; Agriculture, Signor Visocchi; Industry and Commerce, Signor 
Ferraris; Posts and Telegraphs, Signor Alessio; Transportation, Sig- 
nor Di Vito; Liberated Provinces, Signor Raineri. In this cabinet 
neither the Catholic, the Popular party nor the Socialists were repre- 
sented. The program of the reconstructed government, as announced 
in parliament on March 22, included financial retrenchment, a just 
and conciliatory policy toward Jugoslavia and the renewal of eco- 
nomic relations with Germany and Russia. Although confidence was 
expressed in the new government on March 31 by a vote of 250 to 
195, the Premier soon realized that his position was untenable, for 
on May 11 the government was defeated by a vote of 193 to 112, 
whereupon Signor Nitti again reconstructed his cabinet, to include 
the Catholics. On June 9 the government resigned in the face of a 
Socialist demonstration; at the same time announcement was made of 
the resignation of Signor Orlando as president of the Chamber. A 
week later the veteran statesman Signor Giolitti, former Premier, 
formed a cabinet as follows; President and Minister of the Interior, 
Giovanni Giolitti (Liberal); Colonies, Luigi Rossi (Liberal); Finance, 
Francesco Tedesco (Liberal); Public Works, Camillo Peano (Lib- 
eral); Liberated Provinces, Giovanni Raineri (Liberal); Treasury, 
Filippo Meda (Catholic); Agriculture, Giuseppe Michelli (Catholic); 
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Justice, Luigi Fara (Radical); Industry, Giulio Alessio (Radical); 
Posts and Telegraphs, Rosario Pasqualino-Vassallo (Radical); War, 
Ivanoe Bonomi (Socialist) ; Labor and Social Welfare, Arturo Labriola 
(Socialist). Three non-political experts were also included: Count 
Carlo Sforza, Foreign Affairs; Admiral Giovanni Sechi, Navy; Prof. 
Benedetto Grace, Education—Pope Benedict XV has issued an ency- 
clical rescinding the veto on official visits of Catholic sovereigns to 
the King of Italy in Rome. 

GERMANY. — After months of debate the new German Constitu- 
tion, largely the work of Professor Hugo Preuss, was finally adopted 
on July 31 and became effective by executive order on August II, 
1919, without being submitted to popular referendum. The docu- 
ment, containing a preamble and 181 articles, is divided into three 
parts: “Structure and Functions of the Commonwealth”, “ Funda- 
mental Rights and Duties of Germans” and “Transitory and Final 
Regulations”. Part I consists of seven sections and Part II of five. 
Section I of the first part declares the German commonwealth 
(Reich) to be a republic, all public authority being derived from 
the people. It describes the territorial limits of the republic, desig- 
nates the national colors and states that the generally recognized 
rules of international law are binding on the commonwealth. Then 
follows a long list of legislative rights reserved to the national gov- 
ernment, within which individual states possess only subordinate 
powers or no powers at all. Section II treats of the National As- 
sembly (Reichstag), composed of representatives of the people “elected 
by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage by all men and women 
over twenty years of age, in accordance with the principles of pro- 
portional representation” for a term of four years. The Assembly is 
to meet each year and may be dissolved by the president of the com- 
monwealth. Unless otherwise provided for, the Assembly acts by 
majority vote, and all proceedings are public. This section further 
provides that the Assembly and its committees may require the pres- 
ence of the chancellor (Reichs-Kanzler) and any minister at its meet- 
ings; on the other hand the chancellor, ministers and commissioners 
designated by them have the right to be present at sittings of the 
Assembly and of its committees. The individual states are entitled to 
send plenipotentiaries to submit the views of their cabinets (Landes- 
regierung) on matters under consideration. Representatives of the 
national cabinet (Reichsregierung) shall be heard even outside the 
regular order of business. The section contains a number of articles 
dealing with the organization and function of assembly committees 
and concludes with a statement of the privileges and immunities, in- 
dividual and collective, enjoyed by members. Section III is con- 
cerned with the national president (Reichsprasident) and the national 
cabinet. Any German thirty-five years of age is eligible for election 
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to the presidency. While elected directly by the people for a seven- 
year term and reeligible, the president is subject to popular recall 
on the initiative of the Assembly; such a resolution by the Assembly 
suspends him, but failure of the recall automatically dissolves the 
Assembly, thus necessitating a new election. The president is com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armed forces of the commonwealth, but 
war cannot be declared or peace concluded except by legislative act; 
alliances and treaties with foreign states require the consent of the 
National Assembly only if they relate to subjects covered by national 
laws. All orders and directions of the president, including those 
concerning the armed forces, require for their validity the counter- 
signature of the chancellor or appropriate ministers; it is explicitly 
stated that by such countersigning responsibility is assumed. The 
president has the power to pardon, but general amnesties require 
national legislation. The chancellor and the ministers compose the 
cabinet or government; the president names the chancellor and 
upon his recommendation appoints and dismisses the ministers. The 
chancellor and ministers are individually and collectively responsible 
to the Assembly and must resign if the Assembly by formal resolu- 
tion withdraws its confidence. The president, chancellor and min- 
isters may be impeached by the Assembly in accordance with a de- 
tailed procedure. In Section IV the old Federal Council (Bundesrat) 
emerges as the National Council (Reichsrat); in it each state has at 
least one vote; in the case of the larger states one vote is accorded 
for every million inhabitants or fraction thereof equal to the popula- 
tion of the smallest state, but no state shall be accredited with more 
than two-fifths of all votes. No state shall have more than one vote 
in any committee and the chairmanship of the Council, as well as of 
all committees, is to be filled by a member of the national cabinet. 
The plenary meetings of the Council are public. Section V, on 
national legislation, outlines the methods of enacting national laws; 
all bills are initiated by the cabinet or the Assembly. Introduction 
of bills by the cabinet requires the concurrence of the Council, al- 
though the former may present measures notwithstanding the non- 
consent of the latter. Popular referendum on any law may be had 
provided the president so orders within a month after its passage. 
A law the promulgation of which is deferred at the demand of at 
least one-third of the Assembly, shall be submitted to the people if 
one-twentieth of the qualified voters so petition; a popular vote shall 
be resorted to on a measure initiated by the people if one-tenth of the 
qualified voters so demand. The Council has only a suspensive veto 
over legislation; if it refuses to concur, the Assembly may yield or 
renew its action either by a simple majority or a two-thirds vote; in 
the latter case the president must order a referendum. Provision is 
made in this section for constitutional amendment. “The National 
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Administration” is the title of Section VI; it deals with foreign rela- 
tions, defence, communications (posts, telegraphs, telephone, naviga- 
tion, roads, railroads and waterways), colonial policy, merchant 
marine, fiscal affairs, including tariff, and budgetary procedure. Sec- 
tion VII deals with the administration of justice. Judges are inde- 
pendent and subject only to law; extraordinary courts are illegal. 
Provision is made for administrative courts (Reichsverwaltungsgericht) 
for the protection of the individual against orders and decrees of ad- 
ministrative authorities. Section I of Part II enumerates the funda- 
mental rights and duties of the individual. All Germans are equal 
before the law; men and women have the same civic rights and duties. 
The section provides for national citizenship, one state being forbid- 
den to discriminate against a citizen of another state. Right of free- 
dom of travel, of sojourn, of settlement, the acquisition of property, 
the pursuit of every legitimate means of livelihood, and personal lib- 
erty, as well as freedom of speech and press, are guaranteed. Section 
II, relating to community life, directs that legislation shall be en- 
acted for the compensation of families with numerous children, pro- 
tection of motherhood, proper physical, mental and social develop- 
ment of children, illegitimate as well as legitimate, protection of 
youth against exploitation, freedom of assembly and of association, 
liberty and secrecy of the suffrage, right of petition and right of 
communal self-government. In this section provision is also made 
for the civil service. The question of religion and religious societies 
is treated in Section III; all inhabitants are to enjoy complete free- 
dom of worship and of conscience. While there is no established 
church, freedom of organization for religious purposes is guaranteed, 
and such organizations as are recognized by law as corporate bodies 
are entitled to raise taxes subject to regulations by the state. Sundays 
and legal holidays are protected as days of rest and spiritual edifica- 
tion. The subject of education and schools is dealt with in Section 
IV; the entire school system is under the supervision of the state. 
Eight years’ compulsory attendance at school is made a minimum re- 
quirement, and arrangement is made for continuation schools for in- 
struction up to eighteen years of age. Provision is made for different 
types of schools and for the training of teachers for the same. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the entire Constitution is the intro- 
duction in Section V of clauses relating to the socialization of busi- 
ness enterprise and the economic organization of the community. 
All natural resources are under control of the state. Subject to cer- 
tain limitations, the right of private property and inheritance is guar- 
anteed. But all private economic enterprises which are adapted to the 
purpose may be socialized. Labor is placed under the special pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, and the right of combination for the 
protection and promotion of industrial conditions is guaranteed to 
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everybody. Guild socialism is fostered by a system of workers’ and 
employers’ councils, which share with the political organization in the 
control of industry. Part III is relatively unimportant.——On Septem- 
ber 2 the government was informed by the Supreme Council that that 
part of the Constitution providing for the representation of Austria 
(Article 61) conflicted with the Peace Treaty and was, therefore, un- 
allowable. This ruling was bitterly denounced in many parts of the 
country. — On August 21 President Ebert was formally sworn into 
office under the new Constitution, and the Constituent Assembly as 
such dissolved—Throughout the year the government has been con- 
fronted by serious political and economic problems. During the 
autumn a remarkable industrial revival swept over the nation; longer 
working hours were agreed to, either voluntarily or otherwise, and 
thus production was greatly increased despite the severe handicap 
caused by shortage of coal and raw material. To relieve the coal 
situation all railway passenger transportation was officially sus- 
pended from November 4 to 15.— Considerable anxiety was mani- . 
fested by the government on the approach of the anniversary of the 
revolution, November 9, when radical outbreaks were feared. Due to 
the drastic precautionary measures taken by Herr Noske, Minister of 
Defence, a general strike, which had been proclaimed in Berlin, failed 
to accomplish its purpose; cold weather, a heavy snowfall and the 
temporary suspension of railway passenger service also helped to 
paralyze the plans of the extremists. The government was equally 
annoyed by the monarchists; at a general meeting of the Pan-German 
League, a reactionary organization, held in Berlin on August 31, a 
return to monarchy was strongly advocated. The visit of General 
von Hindenburg to Berlin during the first part of November was 
made the occasion for monarchist demonstrations, and the parties of 
the Left were sufficiently alarmed to issue warning that the common- 
wealth was in danger. In this connection the Ministry of Education 
began an investigation of the Nationalist Youth League, the organ- 
izers of which were alleged to be monarchists, who were poisoning 
the minds of the boys of Germany with monarchist propaganda for 
a war of revenge.—In financial matters the government successfully 
secured the passage of important legislation. The parallel forms of 
taxation which prevailed under the old regime were replaced by 
a single national income tax and a single property tax; out of the 
money thus raised the whole expenditure of the commonwealth, fed- 
eral, state and municipal, will be defrayed. The new regulation de- 
fines the amount to be contributed by each individual. Under the old 
system incomes above 900 marks were taxed without regard to the 
number of persons in the taxpayer’s family; under the new arrange- 
ment incomes below 1,000 marks are free from taxation, and an ex- 
emption of 500 marks is allowed for the first dependent and 300 marks 
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for each additional dependent thereafter. The measure was vehe- 
mently attacked by the Nationalists. An attempt to raise 5,000,000,000 
marks by popular loan in December netted only about 4,000,000,000.— 
An important Congress of the Independent Socialists, held at Leipsig 
during the first week in December, attracted wide attention. The 
proposal for union of the two socialist parties, which had been agi- 
tated for some time by Herr Scheidemann, was rejected by the Inde- 
pendents.—The first weeks of January brought to the government new 
anxieties and embarrassments. In addition to a serious railway strike 
in Westphalia and trouble with the civil servants in regard to wages, 
it was confronted with attempts of the extremists to incite the work- 
ing population to revolt. The Communists and Left Independents, 
intent upon gaining control of the productive resources of the coun- 
try, endeavored to intimidate the government on January 13, on the 
occasion of the discussion of the Works Council Bill, a government 
measure placing workmen’s councils under state control. An attempt 
to storm the Reichstag building was frustrated by machine guns and 
rifles, 42 persons being killed and 105 injured; martial law, which 
had been removed five weeks previously, was again proclaimed. The 
Works Council measure became law on February 4; it gave to elected 
representatives of workmen a voice in the management of ali fac- 
tories and industrial undertakings—On February 24 Minister of Fi- 
nance Erzberger resigned from office pending the investigation of the 
charge of having made fraudulent income-tax returns.— A counter- 
revolutionary movement, under the leadership of Dr. Wolfang von 
Kapp and apparently backed by all monarchist sympathizers, includ- 
ing the powerful Pomeranian Land League, took the government by 
surprise when on March 13 troops under General von Littwitz 
marched into Berlin, took possession of all the public buildings and 
chief strategic points of the city and caused President Ebert and the 
government to flee, first to Dresden and later to Stutgart. Throughout 
North Germany the government troops refused to fight against the 
rebels; South and West Germany, however, together with the Han- 
seatic towns, declared themselves hostile to the movement. Dr. Kapp 
proclaimed himself “ Imperial Chancellor” and appointed Baron von 
Liittwitz as commander-in-chief of the army. Unable to deal with 
the passive resistance of a general strike called by the Socialists, the 
revolutionists in numerous soothing proclamations sought to gain 
the confidence of the people. Their protestations made little impres- 
sion, and by March 15 the coup had failed. In its wake came a political 
upheaval, for when the Bauer ministry returned to Berlin it found its 
prestige gone, and attempts of the extremists to browbeat the 
country into Sovietism, coupled with armed resistance of workmen in 
the Ruhr district, brought about its fall. Contributing to its over- 
throw was its inability to meet the terms of an ultimatum of the 
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trade unions, demanding, among other things, selection by them of 
members of the cabinet, a decisive voice in drafting all new legis- 
lation, disarmament and punishment of all persons implicated in the 
coup d’état. After vainly striving to remodel his cabinet to suit the 
importunities of those arrayed against him, Herr Bauer resigned, and 
upon the invitation of President Ebert, Hermann Miiller, Socialist, 
became the third Chancellor of the republic. In the new coalition 
government, apparently chosen more or less at the dictation of the 
trade unions, Herr Landsberg (Socialist) became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Herr Bauer (Socialist), Minister of Finance; Herr Wirth 
(Democrat), Minister of the Treasury; Dr. Blunck (Centrist), Minister 
of Justice; Herr Koch (Democrat), Minister of the Interior; Herr 
Gessler (Democrat), Minister of Defence; Herr Schmidt (Socialist), 
Minister of Economic Affairs; Herr Hermes (Centrist), Minister of 
Food; Herr Schlicke (Socialist), Minister of Labor; Dr. Bell (Social- 
ist), Minister of Transportation; Herr Giesberts (Centrist), Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. David (Socialist), without portfolio. The 
first serious problem which the new government faced was the sup- 
pression of Communist uprisings in the Ruhr district, where a Red 
army had been organized. After methods of persuasion had failed, 
troops were dispatched into the valley, which lies within the neutral 
zone fixed by the treaty; this action caused grave concern in Paris, 
and on April 6 General Dongoulette marched into Frankfort and 
Darmstadt; Homburg, Hanau and Dieburg also were occupied. By 
the middle of April law and order had been restored, although unrest 
continued. — General elections, postponement of which undoubtedly 
hastened the Kapp revolt, were held on June 6. In the campaign 
the German National People’s party (formerly the Conservative) 
called for the restoration of German national unity, including the 
return of ceded territories and colonies, an intensification of German 
national spirit among Germans living abroad, a strong foreign policy 
and a return to monarchical government. The proclamation of the 
German People’s party (formerly the National Liberal) warned 
against disorders leading to Bolshevism, called for the retention of 
non-partisan officials in government and the employment of experts 
by the government, suggested a Labor Chamber as an adjunct to the 
National Assembly, and called for revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
It placed strong emphasis on personal initiative as against Socialist 
schemes of life, and proclaimed the willingness of the party to co- 
operate with all forces working for the reconstruction of Germany 
on the basis of the old ideals. The Centrum, a Christian People’s 
party (formerly the Center), denounced the Kapp rebellion and Com- 
munist unrest. Styling itself the party of “constitutional fidelity ”, it 
demanded an unswerving maintenance of the constitution by a gov- 
ernment supported by an armed force sufficient to punish all revolts 
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against it whether by the Right or the Left; it opposed class rule 
whether by the nobility, the military, the bourgeoisie or the labor- 
ing classes, and insisted on equal rights for all. The platform ot 
the Democratic party (formerly Progressive People’s party) called 
for cooperation of all classes in the restoration of German industry, 
freedom of religion and insistence upon non-sectarian character of 
public schools, freedom of initiative and individual reward, loyal 
military forces, a real league of nations, to include Germany, and 
revision of the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. Above all, 
it demanded economy in national finances and disapproved national 
centralization. The Social Democratic party (Moderate Socialist) 
warned against the restoration of monarchy with its attendant 
militarism and capitalism, and called for the socialization of in- 
dustry by the will of the people, the greatest possible taxation of 
capital in order that the terms of the peace treaty might be ful- 
filled, and centralization. The program of the Independent Socialists 
demanded a dictatorship of the proletariat, the disarming of all 
counter-revolutionary forces and the creation of a national army of 
laboring men, the liberation of all political prisoners confined for 
ultra-radical activities and the punishment of all counter-revolution- 
aries, the immediate socialization of all industries and the taking over 
of large estates by the government. The platform of the Independent 
Socialists was the only one which frankly demanded fulfilment of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. The Communists (Extremists), while not 
believing in progress through parliamentary methods, drew up a 
long platform demanding complete abolition of capitalism and ex- 
tinction of the bourgeoisie as the ruling class. — At the elections, 
which were conducted on the basis of proportional representation 
and in accordance with the new franchise bill providing for one 
member for every 60,000 votes polled, more than 25,000,000 votes were 
cast, and 460 Reichstag members were chosen, apportioned as follows: 
Majority Socialists, 110 (popular vote 5,531,137); Independent Social- 
ists, 80 (popular vote 4,809,862); Centrists, 67 (popular vote 3,500,800) ; 
German Nationalists, 65 (popular vote 3,638,851); German People’s 
party, 61 (popular vote 3,456,131); Democrats, 45 (popular vote 2,152,- 
509); Christian Federalists (Catholic Conservative party of the Rhine- 
land), 21 (popular vote 1,254,963); Guelphists, 5 (popular vote 318,- 
104); Communists, 2 (popular vote 438,199); Bavarian Peasants’ party, 
4. On June 8 the government tendered its resignation, but President 
Ebert requested it to remain in office provisionally. A few days later 
Konstantine Fehrenbach, former president of the Reichstag, was 
called to the chancellorship. After having selected a cabinet which 
did not meet with the approval of the Majority Socialists, he finally 
succeeded on January 25 in forming a ministry chosen from repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic, Democratic and People’s parties. The new 
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government was made up as follows: Chancellor, Herr Fehrenbach; 
Minister of Justice and Vice-Chancellor, Herr Heinze; Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Walter Simons; Finance, Dr. Wirth; Interior, Herr Koch; De- 
fence, Herr Gessler; Transport, General Groener; Food, Herr Hermes; 
Posts and Telegraphs, Herr Giesberts; Economics, Herr Scholz; 
Treasury, Herr von Raumer. The portfolios of labor and recon- 
struction were not filled at the end of June. The new Reichstag con- 
vened on June 25. Paul Lobe, a Majority Socialist, was elected presi- 
dent and Wilhelm Dittmann, an Independent Socialist, first vice- 
president.—Hugo Hasse, president of the Independent Socialist party 
and one of the most notable figures of the German revolution, was 
shot as he was entering the Reichstag on October 8 by an Austrian, 
Johann Voss, and died from the effects of his wounds on November 7. 
—The committee appointed by the Constituent Assembly and headed 
by Herr Petersen, Democrat, as president, and Dr. Spahn, Centrist, 
as vice-president, to investigate war responsibility, held frequent ses- 
sions throughout the year; several notable witnesses, including Count 
von Bernstorff, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, Dr. Helfferich, Dr. Zim- 
mermann, Admirals Koch and von Capelle and Generals Ludendorff 
and von Hindenburg, appeared before it. The investigation revolved 
largely around the question of unrestricted U-boat warfare and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace efforts——The movement for the establishment of 
a Rhine republic (see last Recorp, p. 138) led to serious rioting at 
Ludwigshafen on August 29. Secession rumors continued throughout 
the year.— The treaty by which Coburg joins Bavaria was executed 
on February 16 at Munich by representatives of the two governments. 
—The new federal state of Thuringia, which includes Sachsen- 
Weimar - Eisenach, Sachsen - Meiningen, Reuss, Sachsen - Altenburg, 
Sachsen-Gotha, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, was recognized on April 24.—In municipal elections held in 
Greater Berlin during June, the two socialist parties secured 125 out 
of a total of 225 seats in the city council.— Demonstrations against 
food prices throughout the entire country, in some instances leading 
to serious disorders, were frequent during May and June. 
RUSSIA.—Relentless efforts to overthrow the Lenine government 
have resulted in the continuation of chaotic civil war during the 
greater part of the past year. Almost incessant military struggle, the 
refusal of the Great Powers to recognize the Soviet Republic, and the 
continuation of the Allied blockade, which has become slightly less 
stringent, have tended to keep the masses of the Russian people iso- 
lated and have postponed the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Russia. The cordon sanitaire policy inaugurated by the Allied gov- 
ernments in January, 1919 (see last Recorp, p. 124) ultimately failed, 
but only after prolonged military activities on four major fronts. On 
the northern front General Ironsides, in command of Allied troops, 
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won several brilliant engagements in the Lake Onega region during 
the first week in August, 1919. By September the British realized the 
impossibility of organizing any effective military forces among the 
North Russians, and on September 12 Mr. Winston Churchill, British 
Secretary of State for War, announced that in view of the general 
situation the British government was compelled to resort to “the 
difficult and painful alternative” of evacuation. After the departure 
of the Allied troops from the northern front and the abandonment of 
the British naval base at Archangel, the Soviet forces met with slight 
resistance in the North Russian provinces.—In the east the Omsk 
government, headed by Admiral Kolchak, which had been recognized 
conditionally in June, 1919, by Japan and the Council of Four (see last 
RecorD, p. 120), asked for full American and Allied recognition, Ac- 
cordingly, late in July, 1919, Roland S. Norris, American Ambassador 
to Japan, and General Graves, Commander of the American forces in 
Siberia, were delegated by the Peace Conference to investigate the 
strength and stability of the Kolchak regime. After three weeks 
of careful study and inquiry Mr. Norris reported in favor of imme- 
diate and full recognition. Despite this recommendation events 
seemed to foreshadow the collapse of the Kolchak government: on 
the field of battle Kolchak had suffered disastrous defeats; his armies, 
in full retreat, were disheartened and demoralized; the entire Ural 
front was in the hands of the Bolsheviki; the Czechoslovaks refused 
to fight longer on Russian soil; relations between Kolchak and one 
of his prominent leaders, General Semenov, were strained to the 
breaking point; and Kolchak apparently was feared and distrusted by 
the civil population. In the light of these disclosures full recognition 
was postponed indefinitely. Faced by disrupting forces from within 
and harassed by the incessant onslaughts of the ever-advancing Bol- 
sheviki, the Siberian dictator made desperate but futile efforts to stem 
the tide. He valiantly endeavored to reorganize and reequip his 
armies; the United States hurriedly shipped large quantities of arms 
and munitions which had been manufactured for the Kerensky gov- 
ernment. Early in September he assumed the offensive and by the 
end of the month had advanced along the entire front for a distance 
of 75 to 100 miles; but in the face of deadly counter-attacks he was 
unable to hold his line and finally withdrew. So rapidly did the Bol- 
shevik armies advance that the end of October found them within 
striking distance of Omsk. On November 15 Kolchak’s capital fell 
into the hands of the enemy; his government in the meantime having 
sought headquarters at Irkutsk. So much opposition was encoun- 
tered at the new capital from the social revolutionary elements that 
Kolchak, under threat of being deposed, reluctantly gave his consent 
to the formation of a coalition cabinet headed by M. Pepelaiev, a Con- 
stitutional Democrat, who was strenuously opposed to the Bolsheviki 
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and the monarchists. Although the newly constituted government 
announced an elaborate reform platform it was unable to quench the 
smoldering fires of discontent. By mid-December Kolchak was in 
such desperate straits that he was reported to be ready to cede part of 
Siberia to Japan if the latter would come to his aid. But it was too 
late; in less than a month the Pepelaiev government had ceased to 
function. In the latter part of December Kolchak retired as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the All-Russian army and designated General 
Semenov as his successor. This was the last authoritative act of the 
former Siberian dictator, for on February 7 he and his former Pre- 
mier, Pepelaiev were executed by direction of the Irkutsk Revolution- 
ary Committee. The rule of Semenov, Kolchak’s military successor, 
in the Trans-Baikal provinces, the only part of Siberia where a sem- 
blance of Russian anti-Bolshevik authority continued to prevail, was 
dictatorial. Local administrative and economic institutions were sup- 
pressed; gambling and profiteering were notoriously prevalent; and 
robbery and brigandage were reported as common occurrences. Even 
before the fall of Kolchak it was evident that the Allied governments 
were not entirely agreed to continue assistance to the All-Russian 
government; in fact the United States, on December 8, in reply to a 
note from Japan asking whether the former proposed to maintain its 
status quo, to withdraw its troops either partially or entirely, or to 
send reinforcements, announced that it had decided to withdraw all its 
forces and leave the Russian people to work out their problems with- 
out further assistance or interference. Coincident with the withdrawal 
of the United States troops, the American railroad experts under John 
F. Stevens, who had been superintending the operation of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, were also withdrawn. Great Britain, likewise real- 
izing the hopelessness of Kolchak’s cause, withdrew her assistance. 
As the power of the Siberian dictator melted away Japan at once took 
steps to defend her interests in the Far East. Following the state- 
ment that she desired to protect Korea and even Japan itself from the 
tide of Bolshevism sweeping across Siberia, she increased her military 
forces on the mainland and by January 8 had stationed troops as far 
west as Lake Baikal. During February and March additional troops 
were landed, and on April 5, four days after the withdrawal of the 
American forces, a Japanese contingent seized Vladivostok. The 
Japanese government at once officially announced that Japan had no 
territorial ambitions in the occupied territory, but would keep her 
troops in Siberia for the protection of the Korean and Manchurian 
borders. It was further officially declared that in disarming Russians 
the Japanese had no other motive than the maintenance of “ peace and 
order”. At the present time (July 1) Japan is reported to have approx- 
imately 100,000 troops in Eastern Siberia.—On the southern front the 
brilliant victories won by General Denikine during the last weeks of 
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July, 1919 (see last Recorp, p. 125), were neutralized by the hostile 
attitude of the Caucasian population and by menacing attacks of 
guerilla bands, which threatened communication with the rear. De- 
spite these dangers Denikine, supported by the British, prepared for 
a further advance by dividing his forces into three units: the western 
division was to advance in the direction of Kiev; the central was to 
move on Kursk and Orel; and the eastern was to push up the Volga 
to Kamishin. Meeting with no serious opposition from the enemy 
forces he easily captured Voronezh and Grafskia on October 8; at 
the same time one of his trusted lieutenants, General Mamontov, with 
13,000 Cossacks, drove a deep wedge in the direction of Tambov, 250 
miles southeast of Moscow. Finally Denikine encountered stubborn 
resistance, which gradually brought his advance to a halt; by mid- 
October he held a line extending from Kiev to Kharkov eastward 
along the Don to Tsaritsin. The Bolsheviki, after careful preparation, 
began a general attack along the entire 700-mile front, and on October 
11 the Ukrainian leader, General Pettiura, who had reached the con- 
clusion that Denikine was a representative of reactionary monarchism, 
declared war on the counter-revolutionaries. The inhabitants of the 
Kuban district were openly hostile; Astrakhan had fallen under Bolshe- 
vist domination; and Denikine’s lines of communication were seriously 
menaced. The Bolsheviki in early November concentrated their attack 
on his center, and in less than three weeks this part of his army was 
practically annihilated. Throughout December the Soviet advance con- 
tinued without interruption, despite Denikine’s efforts to bring it to a 
halt, and by January 1, 1920, the Bolsheviki had captured Ekaterinoslav 
and were in possession of the Donetz coal basin, while to the southwest 
they had cut a deep wedge into the Trans-Caspian territory. Through- 
out the winter Denikine, with a disheartened and demoralized remnant 
of his army, offered feeble resistance to the Soviet forces. He finally 
gave up the hopeless struggle and fled to Constantinople, where on 
April 8 he boarded a British warship for England.—A fourth military 
front developed when, in the early summer of 1919, a small group of 
former Russian army officers, headed by Nicholas Yudenitch and 
aided and encouraged by the French and British, organized a con- 
siderable force known as the “ Northwestern Volunteer Army”. On 
August 15 it was officially announced that this force, supported by 
Esthonians, was advancing on Petrograd. This offensive, while not 
successful, was intimately associated with the organization of the 
“Government of Northwestern Russia”, which was established in 
the Esthonian city of Reval in August with M. Lianozov as Premier. 
This new government supposedly represented all factions opposed to 
Bolshevism, but its real soul was Yudenitch, a reputed reactionary. 
The movement was probably sponsored by Great Britain, for, ac- 
cording to the terms of the compact between the “Northwestern” and 
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the British governments, it appears that the latter agreed to (1) sup- 
port the Northwestern government in its struggle against the Bol- 
sheviki and especially in its efforts to occupy Petrograd; (2) supply 
Yudenitch with weapons and other necessary munitions of war; (3) 
exercise pressure upon Germany in order to facilitate recruiting 
among the Russian prisoners of war still in Germany; (4) furnish 
food supplies, especially to the districts suffering from the effects ot 
Bolshevist rule; and (5) grant a special credit of 1,000,000,000 rubles 
for the purchase of machinery and raw materials for the restoration 
of Russian industry; Great Britain was to withhold this money until 
after the Lenine government had been overthrown. The Northwest- 
ern government in turn agreed to (1) recognize all Great Britain’s 
special interests in the Baltic region; (2) give the Baltic countries 
opportunity to exercise the right of self-determination; (3) declare 
officially, after the capture of Petrograd, its disinterestedness in the 
Persian question; (4) recognize all the debts of the old Russian gov- 
ernment; and (5) forbear to make any important purchases in Ger- 
many so long as delivery agreements based upon any credit arrange- 
ment existed with Great Britain. The government of the Northwest 
was even less successful than the Omsk organization, for General 
Yudenitch after smashing forward to the very doors of Petrograd in 
October was hurled back by Bolshevik forces, his scattered army 
falling victim to fever and starvation. This military disaster sapped 
the life-blood of the Northwestern government, so that it became a 
negligible force in Russian affairs—A marked reversal of Allied policy 
occurred on January 15, when the Supreme Council at Paris, after 
prolonged debate, announced that the Russian blockade would be 
raised immediately in order to permit commercial relations with the 
various Russian cooperative societies, without, however, conceding 
any recognition to the Soviet Republic. But the attempts of the 
representatives of the cooperative societies to gain Moscow’s consent 
to trade were unsuccessful, the Soviet government announcing that it 
would sink all ships attempting to trade unless an armistice was 
prearranged with the Bolshevist authorities; it also appears that the 
Soviet government officially took control of the cooperatives, and by 
the beginning of February commissars directed from Moscow had 
been established in all cooperative offices. To foreign powers such 
action meant either recognition of, and peace with, the Lenine gov- 
ernment, or further postponement of commercial relations; so far, the 
latter course has been followed, although ceaseless attempts have 
been made by the Soviet authorities as well as by prominent leaders 
of western European states to open trade relations. On February 6 
Premier Millerand of France, in addressing the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, reiterated that trade with Russia did not mean peace with the 
Bolsheviki, and this view was later emphasized by Premier Lloyd 
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George of Great Britain in a speech before the House of Commons 
on February 10. Lloyd George’s conclusion was that peace could 
not be made with the Soviets until further assurance was given that 
they were capable of governing Russia in a civilized manner, and, 
further, that the only means of restoring Russia to sanity was by re- 
opening trade relations with her. On February 24 the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council repeated its decision to encourage commerce be- 
tween Russia and the rest of Europe, but still declined to recognize 
the Soviet government. Within a month it was announced from 
Moscow that a delegation headed by Gregory Krassine, Russian Bol- 
shevist Minister of Trade and Commerce, representing the Rus- 
sian cooperative organizations, had been despatched to England for 
the purpose of discussing the question of resumption of trade rela- 
tions with the British government and the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. At the San Remo Conference, convened April 18, the Allied rep- 
resentatives were authorized to meet M. Krassine and the Russian 
trade delegations, and meetings took place during the latter part of 
May and early June. Lloyd George stated emphatically on June 3 
that no trade relations would be resumed until the Soviet authorities 
guaranteed that there would be no attacks on British interests either 
at home or abroad and, further, that all British prisoners, civil or 
military, would be released; these negotiations are still (July 1, 1920) 
pending. In the meantime the Lenine government attempted to open 
trade relations through other channels. In April a special delegation 
sent to Copenhagen made an agreement with international commercial 
interests for early resumption of trade; during June further negotia- 
tions were carried on with the International Committee on the Re- 
sumption of Trade with Russia by M. Krassine, then in Copenhagen. 
American interest in trade with Russia expressed itself on February 2 
when more than 100 representatives of American business firms met 
in New York City and organized the American Commercial Associa- 
tion to Promote Trade with Russia. This association has from time 
to time appealed to Washington for authority to enter into active 
commercial relations with Russia.— During the year under review 
authentic information indicates that the Moscow government has, 
theoretically at least, not only abandoned its terroristic methods but 
has devoted a considerable part of its energies to the inauguration 
and development of a program of reconstruction. With the abolition 
of the death penalty on January 22 terrorism came to an end; accord- 
ing to a statement by M. Peters, former head of the All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commission, the total number of persons condemned to 
death for counter-revolution from November, 1918, to November, 
1919, was 4,444. Freedom of speech and press have been allowed 
within certain limits, courts of justice have been established, and as 
far as administrative and executive control can make for personal 
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safety and the maintenance of order the Lenine government claims to 
have done all within its power. A maximum effort has been made to 
establish a nation-wide system of education and, according to M. 
Lunacharsky, Soviet Minister of Education, the educational budget 
for the year totaled 20,000,000,000 rubles; attention has also been 
given to problems involving sanitation, medicine and social welfare. 
A new marriage code removes all obstacles, such as differences of 
religious faith and like prohibitions; men and women are recognized 
as completely equal before the law. Another provision of the code 
decrees that only civil marriages are legal, and divorce is made de- 
pendent on the desire of both parties or of only one; guardian- 
ship arrangements are provided for those children deprived by divorce 
or otherwise of parental care. Two very interesting labor experiments 
have been tried: while compulsory labor is decreed, all persons are 
encouraged to belong to unions; these unions are under the direct 
control of the central government and, through a labor commissariat, 
have certain definite civic functions to perform, such as registering the 
unemployed and reporting on sanitary conditions in houses and fac- 
tories. Even more significant has been the creation of labor armies out 
of military forces relieved of war duties; military bodies have been re- 
mobilized as industrial forces. It was further reported that general 
registration of all males from 16 to 50 years of age and of females from 
16 to 45 years had taken place for the purpose of bringing the full man- 
power of the nation to the work of reconstruction. Despite these 
measures, internal conditions appear to be serious. The inadequacy of 
transportation, shortage of medicines, lack of food and fuel, together 
with other detrimental circumstances, have brought severe hardship to 
large centers of population. The Bolshevist authorities attribute these 
distressing conditions to the continuance of the Allied blockade and 
the persistent refusal of the Allied powers to make peace with Soviet 
Russia.—The Bolsheviki have frequently expressed a desire for peace, 
not only with their neighboring states but with the United States and 
the Allied powers. Their first successful attempt was made on Novem- 
ber 6, when representatives of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and unoffi- 
cial delegations from Poland, Finland and the Ukraine met with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Republic and, after numerous delays and in- 
terruptions, concluded an armistice between Esthonia and the Mos- 
cow government on December 31. By the terms of the treaty of 
peace, signed on February 2, Soviet Russia recognized without reser- 
vation the complete independence of Esthonia; other important pro- 
visions were the immediate establishment of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions, the drafting of a commercial treaty on the basis of the most- 
favored-nation principle, the payment by Russia to Esthonia of 
15,000,000 rubles in gold, concession for the construction of a railway 
from Reval to Moscow, and control over 27,000,000 acres of Russian 
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forests. In return Esthonia granted to Russia the privilege of using 
the waterfalls of the Narova river for power purposes; and all goods 
from Soviet Russia arriving at Esthonia’s ports were to be free from 
taxes or duties. M. Litvinov, former Soviet Ambassador to England, 
while in conference with British representatives at Copenhagen ar- 
ranging for the exchange of prisoners, endeavored late in November 
to discuss peace terms; a few days later he addresed to the Allied 
representatives a copy of a resolution adopted by the seventh Con- 
gress of Soviets at Moscow on December 5, authorizing peace nego- 
tiations with the Allies. Further overtures for peace were made on 
February 26, at which time it was officially announced that the Soviet 
government had submitted a proposal to all the powers, including 
Japan, pledging a constituent assembly for Russia and asking for the 
abandonment of intervention, the signing of peace treaties, the re- 
sumption of trade and the advancement of credits. In reply to this 
peace feeler the American State Department on February 27 declared 
that it differed in no way from previous proposals and would therefore 
not be published, as it was regarded only as additional propaganda. 
Since then Soviet peace efforts have taken the form of trade pro- 


posals. Of the European states, France is especially reluctant to 


make peace with the Bolsheviki, claiming to fear repudiation of a 
bonded debt of 26,000,000,000 francs loaned to the old Russian gov- 
ernment. — Political chaos has reigned throughout the year in the 


Ukraine. 
POLAND.—Although Premier Paderewski, in addressing the Polish 


Diet on July 31, on the occasion of the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, painted an optimistic picture for the future, Poland has passed 
through a stormy year. Strikes, unemployment, shortage of food and 
resultant starvation, lack of transport, currency depreciation and 
fever epidemics, coupled with critical boundary disputes and almost 
ceaseless warfare, sapped the energies of the reborn state. The 
strained relations with Czechoslovakia for possession of the rich 
Teschen mineral region (see last Recorp, p. 127) continued with little 
abatement, although on September 11 it was announced from Paris 
that the Polish and Czechoslovakian delegations had agreed to refer the 
disposition of the disputed territory to a plebiscite. In the Upper Siles- 
ian and East Prussian districts, where the Poles clashed with the Ger- 
mans (see last Recorp, p. 127), strikes and civil strife became so prev- 
alent that on August 21 the Supreme Council despatched an interallied 
commission to the disaffected Silesian region to assume control. In 
all three areas plebiscite commissions are now (July 1, 1920) at work. 
In spite of the protest of the Ukrainian National Committee (see last 
REcorD, p. 127) the Supreme Council allotted the province of Eastern 
Galicia to Poland as a mandate for a 25-year period; a subsequent 
modification gave Poland control for an unlimited time. Against 
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Soviet Russia the Poles with Allied sanction waged almost incessant 
war; by September 18 they had driven the Bolsheviki to the Dvina 
and had advanced northward approximately 100 miles into Russian 
territory; at the same time they had penetrated into Lithuania, in 
some instances to a depth of six miles. To the east they had ad- 
vanced on a wide front of 200 miles. Believing that the Bolsheviki 
had been pushed back to a safe distance, and perhaps alarmed at 
Poland’s apparent desire for additional territory, the Supreme Council 
attempted to check the Poles from further invasion of Russian terri- 
tory. With the withdrawal of General Denikine from the Ukraine, 
the Polish government announced on January 9 that it would send 
troops to occupy the evacuated territory and thus prevent Bolshevism 
from gaining a foothold there. Meanwhile M. Tchitcherin, Bolshe- 
vist Minister of Foreign Affairs, had on December 22 made a pro- 
posal to the Polish government for immediate peace negotiations. 
This was renewed during the last week in January, when the Soviet 
authorities expressly stated that their government had from the first 
recognized the independence and sovereignty of the Polish republic 
and further declared that there was no question, territorial, economic 
or otherwise, which could not be solved peacefully by negotiation. 
In answer to these proposals the Polish government on February 24 
submitted the terms upon which it would undertake peace; these in- 
cluded self-determination for all peoples west of the frontier of 1772, 
and a demand for war indemnity for devastations committed by the 
Russian army in Poland as well as for damages done to Polish 
citizens in Russia during the Bolshevist regime. Poland’s insistence 
upon embodying in her peace terms control of the territories as they 
existed prior to the first Polish partition of 1772 elicited a protest 
from the Supreme Council on February 28, in which the Warsaw 
government was reminded that Poland’s eastern boundary as agreed 
upon on November 25, 1919, lay far to the westward of the districts 
over which she now endeavored to establish permanent claim. Fail- 
ing to agree on the question of an armistice, military operations were 
renewed with vigor early in March. The Poles, while victorious at 
first, became more exacting in their peace demands, and finally nego- 
tiations were broken off. Toward the end of April Poland and the 
Ukraine entered into an offensive alliance and by June 1 had prac- 
tically swept the Bolsheviki out of Little Russia. During June, how- 
ever, they were forced to retreat before the advancing Soviet forces. 
—Inability to cope with the pressing internal problems and failure to 
maintain the support of the Diet resulted in the resignation of the 
Paderewski government on December 7. After various attempts to 
form another ministry, a coalition cabinet, with M. Skulski as Pre- 
mier, was announced on December 15. In this new government Gen- 
eral Leszniewski became Minister of War, M. Grabski, Minister of 
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Finance, M. Hebdzynski, Minister of Justice, M. lopuszanski, Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Olszewski, Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, M. Bardell, Minister of Agriculture, M. Coyree, Minister of 
Transportation, M. Tolloszko, Minister of Posts, M. Kenzidor, Minis- 
ter of Public Works, M. Sliwinski, Minister of Food, M. Opolowski, 
Minister of Labor, M. Seyda, Minister of the Former Prussian Prov- 
ince. Grave labor troubles in Galicia and Warsaw during March 
culminated in a demand for a general revolutionary strike, provoked 
by the alleged imperialism of the government. The danger, although 
narrowly averted by the efforts of the Socialist party, was not elim- 
inated, and protests against the existing order continued; finally the 
government resigned on June 10. After a cabinet crisis of fifteen 
days, during which several leaders, including former Premier Skulski, 
failed in their efforts to bring about a reorganization of the old min- 
istry, a new Cabinet was announced on June 24 as follows: Premier 
and Minister of Finance, M. Grabski; Minister of War, General 
Leszniewski; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Eugene Sapieha; 
Minister of Food, Stanislas Slivinski; Minister of Railroads, M. Bar- 
tel; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, M. Tolloczko; Minister of Edu- 
cation, M. Lopuszanski; Minister of Commerce and Industry, An- 
tony Olszewski; Minister of Public Health, M. Chodzko; Minister of 
Public Works, Gabriel Naruzowicz; Minister of Agriculture, Profes- 
sor Bujak; Minister of the Interior, M. Kuczynski; Minister of Jus- 
tice, John Morawski. The Ministers of Labor, Fine Arts and for 
Posen have not yet been named. Announcement is made that the 
cabinet is non-political in character and will be directed by resolu- 
tions accepted by the Diet. But the Socialists and the Workingmen’s 
party at once announced their lack of confidence. — Elections to the 
new Diet, held on May 16, resulted as follows: German National 
People’s party, 34; Social Democrats, 19; Independents, 21; Center 
party, 17; German Democratic party, 10; Free Economic Association 
party, 12; Polish party, 7. 

THE BALTIC STATES.—In an open letter addressed to President 
Stalberg late in October, General Mannerheim urged that Finland 
make war against Soviet Russia. Opponents of military intervention, 
however, were of the opinion that such action would lead to internal 
dissensions, and on November 4 the government formally refused to 
intervene. A few days later the Foreign Office issued a denial of the 
existence of any Finnish-Russian agreement. In a speech at Viborg 
on February 8, Dr. Holsti, Finnish Foreign Minister, emphatically 
declared that Finland had no grounds for military interference in 
Russia’s internal affairs—After a bitter campaign, in which the So- 
cialists’ demand for complete amnesty for all political prisoners was 
vigorously opposed by the more conservative parties, a measure fin- 
ally passed the Rigsdag late in November, by which 3,000 persons 
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were conditionally released, and 40,000, previously set at liberty, were 
restored to full rights of citizenship. In anti-Socialist quarters the 
charge was freely made that the passage of the measure was the 
price paid by the government for continued Socialist support.—At a 
congress of the Finnish Social-Democratic party, which opened at 
Helsingfors on December 10, it was voted, despite the opposition of 
the Communist wing of the party, to support the government. In 
the hope of gaining representation in the ministry, the party a few 
months later expelled certain of its Communist members. On March 
5 the Vennola cabinet, representing the Progressives and Agrarians, 
resigned because of internal dissensions and was succeeded by a more 
conservatice ministry headed by Professor Erich.—At the opening of 
the Diet on March 20 the government’s program, as announced by 
the president, included measures for social reform, legislation on the 
question of religious freedom, reform of legal procedure, and a new 
method of taxation.—During the year the Finns have been consider- 
ably disturbed by two territorial problems. The first involved the 
disputed areas of Petchenga and East Karelia, both of which were 
claimed by Russia and Finland. With a view to settling this dispute 
a conference with Soviet Russia was held at Systerback on April 13; 
owing to the uncompromising attitude adopted by both sides nego- 
tiations were broken off on April 25. In the meantime East Karelia 
established a provisional government, demanded the withdrawal of 
the Soviet forces from that region and appealed to the Finnish gov- 
ernment for protection. The second territorial problem involved the 
Aland islands which, although Swedish in population, were claimed to 
belong to Finland on historical grounds. While the Alanders desire 
complete self-determination, and the Finnish government late in 
March adopted the Aland Self-Government Bill, nevertheless the 
measure has not been welcomed by either the Aland population or 
Sweden. To alleviate the situation a Finnish proposal would give 
Aland to Finland under a mandate from the League of Nations.— 
After a long struggle against the Germans and the Bolsheviki Esthonia 
and Latvia have turned their attention to internal problems. Accord- 
ing to the government’s program, as presented to the Esthonian Con- 
stituent Assembly on November 21 by Prime Minister Tormisson, 
provision was made for reforms affecting agrarian and labor condi- 
tions as well as finances; extremist tendencies were to be discouraged 
as detrimental to the maintenance of public order.—The members of 
the new Lithuanian cabinet were announced as follows: Presidency, 
Finances and Commerce, M. Galvananski, Popular Socialist; Foreign 
Affairs, Professor A. Voldemar, Progressist; Interior, Dr. E. Dranglis, 
Christian Democrat; Public Instruction and Agriculture, T. Tubelis, 
Progressist; Communications, M. Tscharnetzkis, Christian Democrat; 
Justice, L. Noreika, Progressist; National Defence, M. Latnwas, Inde- 


pendent. 
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AUSTRIA.—Confined within the narrow boundaries of a few prov- 
inces, with a starving, unemployed population dependent for food and 
coal upon none too friendly neighboring countries and subject to the 
ravages of disease, with trade completely paralyzed and a govern- 
ment drifting helplessly toward bankruptcy, the remnant of the for- 
mer Austrian Empire has had a desperate struggle for existence 
during the year under review. On September 6 the National Assem- 
bly by a vote of 97 to 23 accepted under protest the Treaty of St. 
Germain (see supra, p. 10), which was later ratified, the German party 
being a unit in opposition. Following the disposition of the treaty 
the cabinet was reorganized; Dr. Karl Renner, the Chancellor, be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs; Herr Jodok Fink, Vice-Chancellor; 
Herr Eldersch, Interior; Dr. Rudolph Ramek, Justice; Dr. Julius 
Deutsch, Military Affairs; Dr. Richard Reisch, Finance; Herr Stock- 
ler, Agriculture; Herr Zerdik, Commerce; Herr Paul, Transportation; 
Herr Hanusch, Social Administration; Dr. Johann Loewenfeld, Food 
Supplies; Professor Michael Mayr, Constitutional and Administrative 
Reforms. Despite this reorganization, conditions did not improve. 
During November it was reported that in Vienna alone 100,000 men 
were unemployed, 6,000 families homeless, 2,500,000 persons on the 
verge of starvation, and 80 per cent of the children suffering from 
rickets. Throughout the country the krone, normally worth twenty 
cents, had depreciated to one-thirtieth of its original value. It was 
also disclosed that for the fiscal year ending October 1, the govern- 
ment had spent 8,441,000,000 kronen, while its total income amounted 
to only 3,444,000,000; to meet this deficit paper money was printed. 
Finally, on December 11, the Supreme Council, after listening to the 
plea of Chancellor Renner for assistance, decided to allow a credit of 
$70,000,000 for food. The Council informed the Chancellor at this 
time that it would not permit the threatened separatist movements of 
Voralberg, Salzburg, Tyrol and Western Hungary, which had been 
working to disrupt Austria and unite with neighboring states, to 
materialize. During the winter the suffering and destitution became 
so intense that in an effort to relieve conditions all railway pas- 
senger trains were discontinued for one week, beginning December 
27. In February Dr. Renner visited Prague in the hope of obtaining 
additional coal from the Czechs, and Baron Koranyi, who had be- 
come Minister of Finance, journeyed to Paris to secure new loans. 
They were both unsuccessful in their missions, but temporary relief 
was afforded in April by the arrival of 93 carloads of supplies. Cur- 
rency depreciation and consequent increase in prices have continued; 
for instance, it was reported that in April milk increased from about 
8o0c. to $3.00 per quart. Adulteration of all food supplies has been 
common; in the month of March there were 3,437 court cases for this 
offense alone. During May and June the economic situation showed 
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slight improvement. —A long-anticipated political upheaval came on 
June 11, when the cabinet tendered its resignation. For some weeks 
before, the Left had felt that the Christian Socialist or government 
party had steadily blocked legislation to which the former were 
pledged, but the crisis was hastened when at Epatz gendarmes fired 
into a crowd which was demonstrating against profiteering in food 
and many were killed. The government was accused of blocking an 
investigation and punishment of the soldiers. Reports of a strong 
movement in Tyrol, Salzburg and portions of Upper Austria to join 
Bavaria and create a Catholic kingdom under Prince Rupprecht con- 
tributed to the fall of the government. Anti-Semitic demonstrations 
as well as threatened monarchist uprisings frequently occurred during 
the last months of the year.—The draft of a new Constitution has been 
prepared. 

HUNGARY.—After an ill-fated invasion of Rumania late in July, 
1919, the Radical government established under the leadership of 
Bela Kun (see last Recorp, p. 132) came to an end. Its fall was hast- 
ened by the publication on July 26 of a statement by M. Clemenceau 
in behalf of the Peace Conference to the effect that the removal of 
the Hungarian blockade and the furnishing of food supplies were 
contingent upon the ousting of the Communist leader. The govern- 
ment of Bela Kun was succeeded by one composed of moderate 
socialists headed by Jules Peidll. The new government was at once 
paralyzed when, in defiance of the Supreme Council, the Rumanians 
occupied Budapest on August 5; two days later it was overthrown by 
a monarchist coup d'état, Archduke Joseph proclaiming himself Gov- 
ernor and appointing a coalition cabinet with Stephen Friedrich, a 
follower of Count Karolyi, as Premier, Martin Lovassy, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Baron Sigismund Perenyi, Minister of Interior. 
In his accession to power the Archduke had the support of the mon- 
archists and the peasantry, but was opposed by all the socialist and 
liberal groups. In his position as head of the government he was 
bitterly attacked by Mr. Herbert Hoover, who declared before the 
Peace Conference on August 21 that the new countries of Central 
Europe were being terrorized by fear of the reestablishment of a 
Hapsburg dynasty. Largely as a result of Mr. Hoover’s testimony, 
the Supreme Council despatched an ultimatum to the Archduke, in- 
sisting upon his retirement, with which he complied on August 23. 
The Allies requested the Friedrich government to continue in office 
until a representative government could be formed, but so much hos- 
tility to it developed on the ground that it was extremely reactionary, 
that it was reported to have resigned on September 1 in favor of a 
new ministry organized by Franz Heinrich, a wholesale hardware 
dealer of Budapest. Instead of resigning, however, Friedrich re- 
organized his cabinet and for the time being strengthened his control 
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by securing the withdrawal of the Rumanian forces and holding the 
extreme radicals in check. He failed to convince the Supreme Council 
that his government was representative or to accommodate himself 
to a genuine coalition ministry, and retired on November 18, after 
nominating Carl Huszar, a Christian Nationalist, as his successor. 
Huszar was at first strongly opposed by both ‘the National Democrats 
and the Socialists, but these parties were finally placated by an agree- 
ment that general elections would be postponed till January and that 
the future form of the government should be decided by a plebiscite. 
The new coalition cabinet, in which Friedrich accepted the Ministry 
of War, was officially recognized by the Entente as the de facto pro- 
visional government. To gain this recognition it agreed to maintain 
law and order, preserve popular liberties, hold elections without delay 
on a democratic basis and to abstain from aggressive action against 
neighboring states. In endeavoring to fulfil these obligations con- 
siderable criticism of the government’s methods was expressed, and 
as a protest against what was alleged to be tyrannical interference 
with political and personal liberties the two representatives of the 
Social Democratic party withdrew from the cabinet—On December 27 
it was officially announced that the military authorities had discov- 
ered a-dangerous Communist plot for the destruction of the govern- 
ment.—The general elections for the National Assembly, held on Jan- 
uary 25, resulted in an overwhelming victory for the parties of the 
Right: the Christian National Union and the Small Landholders; the 
former secured 68 seats, the latter 71. The other seats were distrib- 
uted as follows: Christian Socialists, 5; Christian Social Economic 
party, 4; United Christian National Small Landholders, 3; Christian 
Small Landholders, 4; National Democrats, 6; non-party, 3. The As- 
sembly opened on February 16 and unanimously chose M. Rakovsky 
as its presiding officer. On March 1 it was announced that Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy had been elected Vicegerent (Lord Protector) by 
the National Assembly. Immediately following this election the 
Huszér ministry resigned, and on March 1), after the retiring Premier 
had declined renomination, M. Simonyi-Semadam, a Christian Na- 
tionalist and close personal friend of M. Huszar, formed a new gov- 
ernment, whose program included measures of agrarian, financial and 
economic reform. Attempts to deal with the land question have met 
with bitter opposition from the aristocratic landowners. Reactionary 
terrorism, conducted by the “ Society of Awakening Hungarians ” and 
by army officers throughout the last half of the year, finally resulted 
in the overthrow of the cabinet on June 10. Anti-Semitic demonstra- 
tions have also been of frequent occurrence. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Like its Central European neighbors, 
Czechoslovakia has suffered, but to a lesser extent, from food short- 
age and economic ills.—In August considerable anxiety was mani- 
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fested by the attempt of the Hapsburg Archduke Joseph to establish 
himself in Hungary.—That the Bohemian Germans desired union with 
German Austria was apparent by a message to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate on September 3, in which they 
appealed for self-determination; their discontent was much allayed, 
however, when in December they were assured by Premier Tusar 
that neither they nor any of the minority elements would be dis- 
criminated against—The new Constitution, adopted in February, pro- 
claims the state to be a democratic republic with a president at its 
head, elected by the legislature for a term of seven years. It provides 
for a bicameral parliament, a senate of 150 members above twenty- 
six years of age elected for eight years by universal suffrage, and a 
chamber of deputies of 300 chosen for six years, for which all men 
and women who have attained the age of twenty-one may vote. 
Power is really lodged in the lower house, the senate being merely a 
revising body. The president is bound to summon both branches to 
two ordinary sessions each year. The president may prorogue the 
legislature but not for longer than one month, and only once a year; 
he also has the right to dissolve it. The ministers are responsible to 
the chamber and must resign if that body expresses lack of confi- 
dence. The Constitution contains a bill of rights modeled after that 
of the United States. The Czechoslovak language is the official lan- 
guage of the republic, but in all districts in which any racial minority 
numbers more than 20 per cent, the minority may use their own lan- 
guage in public offices and courts and may have their own schools. 
Minority representation is provided for, and voting is by districts and 
party lists—-On April 15 the National Constituent Assembly, having 
completed its work, dissolved, and the Tusar ministry resigned. New 
elections were held for the Chamber of Deputies on April 18 and for 
the senate on the 26th. As a result the Czechs polled 4,203,480 votes, 
electing 199 deputies, as follows: Social Democrats, 74; People’s 
party (Clericals), 33; Agrarian, 28; Czech Socialist, 24; National 
Democrats, 19; Peasants’ party, 12; Traders’ party, 6; Progressive 
Socialist, 3; the Germans cast 1,576,692 votes, electing 72 deputies 
as follows: Social Democrats, 31; German Electors’ Union, 15; Far- 
mers’ Union, 11; German Christian Socialist, 10; German Liberal, 5; 
the Magyars polled 274,630 votes, electing 10 deputies as follows: 
Magyar Christian Socialist, 5; Magyar Social Democrats, 4; Agra- 
rians, 1. It is expected that eventually 19 deputies will be elected 
from Carpathian Ruthenia, Teschen and Hluéin. One of the first 
acts of the newly elected Parliament was to choose Thomas C. 
Masaryk President of the republic by a vote of 284 to 61. The new 
ministry is composed as follows: Vladimir Tusar (Socialist), Premier 
and Acting Minister of Defence; M. Svehla (Agrarian), Interior; M. 
Benés (Socialist), Foreign Affairs; M. English (Non-Party, expert), 
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Finance; M. Srobar (Slovak), Health and Administrative Unification; 
M. Stanek (National Democrat), Post and Telegraphs; M. Haber- 
mann (Socialist), Education; M. Stribrny (Socialist), Railways; M. 
Vrbensky (Socialist), Public Works; M. Sonntag (National Demo- 
crat), Commerce; M. Johanis (Socialist), Food; M. Derer (Slovak 
Socialist), Slovak Affairs; M. Prashek (Agrarian), Agriculture; M. 
Hotovec (Non-Party, expert), Minister without Portfolio in charge 
of Foreign Trade Expansion. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES. — The political status of 
Albania remained unsettled. In the hope of maintaining their inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity the Albanians have established a new 
provisional government with headquarters at Tirana; it is currently 
reported, nevertheless, that Greece and Italy, with the approval of the 
Powers, have reached an agreement for the partial dismemberment of 
the country. Albanian patriots suffered a severe loss on June 15 when 
their leader, Essad Pasha, was assassinated in Paris—Throughout the 
year Rumania has passed through one political crisis after another. 
On account of his father’s refusal to sanction his marriage with Zysis 
Lambrino, who was not of royal or noble blood, Crown Prince Charles 
in August renounced his right and title to the succession; Prince 
Nicholas, second son of King Ferdinand, was recognized as heir- 
apparent. — On September 10 the Bratiano ministry (see last Recorp, 
p. 140) resigned, having failed to lift the censorship and sign the 
peace treaty with Austria; it was succeeded by the “ Ministry of the 
Generals”, headed by General Vaitoiana, a close personal friend of 
M. Bratiano. In the general elections held under the direction of 
this military administration, in which the opposition refused to par- 
ticipate, the National Liberal (Bratiano) party elected 100 deputies 
while the Nationalist party, the Peasants’ party and other independ- 
ent groups seated 120 members; the Germanophil (Marghiloman) 
party secured only five seats. The Vaitoiana cabinet was unwilling 
to sign the Treaty of Peace, even though faced by an ultimatum from 
the Supreme Council, and in consequence tendered its resignation. 
On December 2, just previous to the expiration of the ultimatum, 
King Ferdinand directed M. Vaida-Vorvod, of well-known democratic 
tendencies, to form a cabinet; on December 7, two days before the 
completion of the cabinet, the Treaty of St. Germain was signed. The 
by-elections to the senate early in February were adverse to the 
government. The cabinet resigned on March 15, and General Ave- 
rescu, Minister of Interior, was summoned to form a new govern- 
ment. Relying for support upon the Conservative and Liberal parties 
of the old kingdom, the new premier adopted a policy looking to the 
centralization and economic reconstruction of Greater Rumania. To 
this end parliament was dissolved on March 27 and new elections 
ordered.—A further step toward centralization was the dissolution of 
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the National Councils of Transylvania, Bukovina and Bessarabia, and 
the subdivision of the entire state into departments, with prefects 
nominated directly from Bucharest. In the reduction of the number 
of deputies in the chamber from 548 to 324 the Transylvanians lost 
more seats in proportion to their population than the old kingdom, 
and for this reason they charged discrimination. A general amnesty 
grant was approved by the government on April 18.—Political events 
in Bulgaria have centered largely in the question of Thrace and the 
Peace Treaty. In the August elections the Left and Agrarian parties 
scored a decisive victory over the followers of former Premier Rado- 
slavoff. Publication of the official Treaty during the first week of 
October led to a movement, supposed to have been supported by the 
government, for its rejection. The provisions of the document par- 
ticularly distasteful were the demand for the payment of $445,000,000, 
the loss of Thrace and the rectification of the western frontier in 
favor of Greece and Serbia, the reduction of the army to 20,000 men, 
the surrender of the movable spoils of war, and the obligation to 
deliver 250,000 tons of coal to Serbia. In the midst of the agitation 
the government went out of office and M. Stamboulinsky, the Agra- 
rian leader, succeeded in forming a cabinet reported to be pledged 
to sign the Treaty of Peace. In the new government five port- 
folios were held by Agrarians: Premier and Minister of War, M. 
Stamboulinsky; Public Instruction, M. Kaaloff; Railways, M. Torla- 
koff; Interior, M. Dinntroff. Two portfolios were held by Moderate 
Socialists: Foreign Affairs, M. Maggiaroff; Commerce, M. Buroff.— 
On November 4 the government announced its decision to arrest and 
bring to trial all ex-ministers of the Radoslavoff cabinet and all 
other leaders responsible for involving Bulgaria in the war on the side 
of Germany. This announcement was followed on December 15 by 
the declaration that ex-Tsar Ferdinand would also be brought to trial. 
—In January anti-dynastic revolts, fomented by opposition groups and 
aided by serious industrial strikes, threatened to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Asa result of general parliamentary elections on March 28, 
the Socialist representation was reduced from 39 to 9. The distribu- 
tion of seats was as follows: Agrarian or Peasant party, 110; Com- 
munists, 50; Democrats, 23; Populists, 16; Socialists, 9; Progressives, 
7; Radicals, 7; Ghenadievists, 3; Liberals, 3. The new Parliament 
opened on April 19, at which time Premier Stamboulinsky announced 
the retirement of the non-Agrarian members of his cabinet. The royal 
address read by the Premier emphasized the readiness of the Bul- 
garian people to start on the task of reconstruction and to resume 
friendly cooperation with their former enemies.—In Greece the Veni- 
zelos government has retained control, although numerous attempts 
have been made by opposition groups to dislodge it. Its continued 
tenure appears to be due in a large measure to its successful foreign 
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policy, its strict censorship of the press and the seeming inability of 
opposition parties to unite against it. Late in November a royalist 
plot to assassinate the Premier, overthrow the government and re- 
store King Constantine was detected and thwarted. Of the conspir- 
ators General Libritis, Colonels Derberes and Karapateas and Cap- 
tain Kanabonvos were sentenced to life imprisonment. The govern- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of the new agrarian law, has ex- 
propriated on a large scale the landed estates, reselling them to 
small farmers. Under the provisions of the new labor law all persons 
not genuine native workmen are excluded from labor unions; strikes 
are unlawful unless preceded by due notice and recourse to govern- 
ment arbitration, and unless voted by a real majority of each labor 
union. Throughout the year keen interest has been manifested in the 
disposition of Thrace and the territorial provisions of the Bulgarian 
and Turkish peace treaties (see supra, pp. 2,8).—On account of internal 
dissensions, ministerial crises and serious territorial disputes, partic- 
ularly with Italy, Hungary and Rumania, the new kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia has passed through a fretful year. Politically the kingdom is 
divided into two antagonistic factions: Federalists and Centralists. 
The former is composed of a coalition of radical and regionalist fac- 
tions led by M. Protitch, which maintains that Jugoslav unity is best 
served by granting broad autonomy to the seven provinces, which 
represent political, cultural and economic differences. The latter, of 
which the Democrats and Socialists form the nucleus, and which looks 
upon M. Pribitchevitch as its leader, would transform the Jugoslav 
lands into a strongly centralized state on the French model. Be- 
tween these two factions the political pendulum has oscillated through- 
out the year. Owing to the inability of Premier Protitch, veteran 
leader of the old Radical party (Federalist), to agree with the mem- 
bers of his official family, the ministry resigned on August 3 and was 
succeeded two weeks later by a government headed by M. David- 
ovitch, leader of the Young Radical party (Centralist). The new 
government, consisting of 13 Democrats, mostly Serbs, and 3 Social- 
ists, all Croats, lasted only about a month, when it withdrew because 
of its unwillingness to sign the treaty of peace with Austria, many 
stipulations of which were believed by the ministry to infringe upon 
the sovereignty of the kingdom. After futile attempts by M. Protitch 
and M. Trikovitch to form a cabinet, the task was successfully under- 
taken by Professor Pavlovitch, who in turn yielded to former Pre- 
mier Davidovitch; the latter, being supported by a Democratic- 
Socialist bloc, retained office until February 15. Following the vain 
endeavor of M. Vesnitch to form a coalition cabinet, the leader of the 
Federalists, M. Protitch, succeeded in organizing a government com- 
posed of 10 Serbs, 4 Croats, 3 Slovenes and 1 Bosnian; the Demo- 
cratic-Socialist bloc was not represented and, in consequence, ob- 
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structed all business. This complicated situation entered a new phase 
on March 27, when the parliament adjourned sine die; the resignation 
of the Protitch government followed on April 19. 

IBERIAN STATES. — The forces which were responsible for the 
unsettled political and economic conditions in the Iberian peninsula 
during the year 1918-1919 continued to prevail throughout the year 
under review. —In Spain the Toca ministry, from its inception late 
in July, 1919 (see last Recorp, p. 142), until its downfall early in De- 
cember, was unable to surmount the many difficulties which con- 
fronted it. At a congress of the Employers’ Federation, meeting at 
Barcelona late in October, a general lockout was declared, to become 
effective November 3; as a result all the principal industries, trades, 
professions, even schools and public works were affected, and more 
than a million workers were thrown out of employment. While the 
Employers’ Association declared its purpose to destroy the power of 
the General Federation of Labor, its action was generally considered 
to be political, inasmuch as it had in a series of defiant and arrogant 
manifestos openly expressed its intention of bringing about the down- 
fall of the government — Still another difficulty was apparent when 
upon the reopening of the Cortez, November 14, the ministry was 
unable to obtain approval of its budget; the document, showing a 
deficit of 400,000,000 pesetas, did not make a favorable impression in 
financial circles, and the distribution of taxes caused dissatisfaction 
among the masses; it was bitterly attacked by the conservative Maur- 
ist party. Matters came to a climax when certain infantry juntas, 
supported by Sefior La Cierva and Sefior Maura, defiantly refused to 
abide by a ruling of the Minister of War. On December 6 the cab- 
inet resigned but at the request of the king withdrew its resignation. 
Greatly weakened in prestige and still unable to pass its budget, it 
again resigned and on December 11 was succeeded by a coalition 
ministry under the leadership of Allende-Salazar.— The new govern- 
ment was faced by the same difficulties encountered by its predeces- 
sor. The struggle between the employers and syndicalists continued 
with little abatement, lockouts succeeding strikes and strikes suc- 
ceeding lockouts until the country was on the verge of financial and 
economic ruin. All attempts of the Allende-Salazar government to 
terminate this internal warfare were futile; nor was it any more suc- 
cessful in solving the junta problem. In consequence ministerial 
changes and threatened cabinet resignations were of frequent occur- 
rence throughout the winter. The government finally succeeded, 
after months of turbulent debate, in securing the passage of the 
budget; this accomplished, it retired on April 28. A week later Sefior 
Eduardo Dato, Liberal leader and former Premier, formed a new 
cabinet composed solely of members of the Liberal-Conservative 
group. In recently published manifestos the leaders of the ultra- 
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Conservatives, Seiior Cierva and Sefior Maura, have declared their 
intention of supporting the Dato government in its efforts to cope 
with the serious social and economic conditions. —In the municipal 
elections on February 8 the Socialists made notable gains. —It is of 
interest to note that during the past two years Spain has had no fewer 
than eight new governments and over fifty ministerial changes.—An- 
tonio Almeida, former Premier and Minister of Colonies, was elected 
President of Portugal by Parliament on August 5 by a vote of 123 
against 31 for all other candidates, 13 not voting. After a vain attempt 
to tranquilize the opposition by reconstructing his cabinet, Premier 
Cardoso and his ministry resigned on June 6. A new Liberal ministry 
headed by Sefior Fernandes Costa having failed of support because of 
its alleged “ Decembrist” character, another Coalition cabinet was 
formed by Doctor Domingos Pereira. Owing to the inability of this 
government to meet the demands of the State Railwaymen’s Asso- 
ciation, a general strike ensued, and on March 6 the government was 
overthrown. After abortive attempts by Sefior de Castro and Sefior 
de Silva to organize a ministry, Colonel Baptista succeeded in form- 
ing one which set out to restore order and reduce the cost of living.— 
Expressions of fear that the Portuguese colony of Mozambique would 
be annexed by the South African Union were frequently heard during 
the year.—Ratification of the Peace Treaty occurred on April 1.—The 
death of Premier Baptista occurred on June 6; he was succeeded by 
Ramos Petro, Minister of Justice. 

SCANDINAVIAN STATES.—In Sweden the government pro- 
gram, as announced on October 27, included gradual reduction of 
armaments, industrial cooperation as opposed to socialization, gov- 
ernment regulation of trusts, obligatory sickness insurance and relief 
of housing conditions.—On account of their relations with an alleged 
profiteering concern, Home Secretary Schlotte (Liberal) and Minister 
of Education Rydén (Socialist) resigned in mid-November. Herr 
Holinquist (Liberal) became Home Minister and Olof Olsson (So- 
cialist) succeeded to the Education portfolio.— The new eight-hour 
law, which became effective on January 1, resulted in widespread 
strikes; the workers demanded higher wages to compensate for 
shorter hours, while the employers insisted upon an increased output. 
—Unable to agree upon the question of taxation, the coalition gov- 
ernment, headed by Herr Edén, resigned on March 6. Five days later 
Hjalmar Branting, leader of the right wing of the Socialist party, 
formed a new ministry. The Branting government, unique in being 
not only the first Socialist government in Sweden but the first to be 
formed in a constitutional monarchy, was made up as follows: Hjalmar 
Branting, Prime Minister; Baron Erik Palmstjerna, Foreign Affairs; 
Professor Osten Undén, Justice; Albin Hansson, War; Bernhard 
Eriksson, Navy; C. E. Svenson, Interior; Fred Thorsson, Treasury; 
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Olof Olsson, Education and Public Worship; Richard Sandler and 
Thornsten Nothin, Ministers without Portfolio. The program of the 
new government includes socialization of industry by parliamentary 
means, expropriation of large properties for a fair compensation, 
democratization of courts, free legal defence, abolition of the death 
penalty, disestablishment of state church, and national disarmament 
with a view to having all necessary policing done by the League of 
Nations. One of the most important measures enacted under the 
Branting regime is a marriage law, which passed the Riksdag on 
April 17; by its provisions the husband is deprived of personal guar- 
dianship over the wife and of legal right to dispose of the wife’s per- 
sonal property. The wife may acquire property in her own right. If 
the husband owns the family home, he cannot sell it over the heads 
of his children without his wife’s consent. If both parties to a mar- 
riage desire a divorce, no court action is required; the parties merely 
register before a judge, and the marriage is automatically dissolved.— 
By a national plebiscite held on October 6, Norway, by a vote of 
436,269 to 284,402, decided to prohibit all traffic in whiskey, brandy 
and other distilled liquors——The organization of a Young Left party 
has created considerable interest throughout the nation. Its program 
includes, among other things, disarmament, universal suffrage, com- 
munal control of natural resources and agencies of transportation, 
abolition of small holdings, state control of business, progressive 
taxation, old-age and disability insurance for all persons and a re- 
formed educational system. — In the municipal elections held on De- 
cember 1 the Conservatives made sweeping gains, largely at the ex- 
pense of the Socialists. General satisfaction was expressed over the 
Spitzbergen award (see supra, p. 16). — Political interest in Denmark 
has centered to a great extent in the Slesvig plebiscites and in 
their consequences. In a speech before the Rigsdag Premier Zahle 
indicated that the government would abide by the decision of the 
people in the plebiscite zones, and would be opposed to any other 
means advocated or employed to bring the territories in question 
within the boundaries of Denmark. The first zone by a large majority 
voted for union with Denmark; in the second zone, however, a larger 
vote was cast in favor of union with Germany. In consequence the 
government became the target for an attack by King Christian and 
the Conservatives, the charge being made that it had connived to give 
the Germans a majority in the second zone and was responsible for 
no plebiscite being held in the southern zone. On March 27 the King 
demanded the resignation of the government because of its “un- 
patriotic” attitude and summoned M. Neergaard, leader of the Lib- 
erals, to form a ministry. A storm of protest arose and, under threat 
of proclaiming a republic, Progressives throughout the country de- 
manded the reinstatement of the dismissed cabinet. M. Neergaard 
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failing to command a majority, the King appealed to M. Liebe to 
form a “non-political” government whose chief function would be to 
order new elections for the lower house (Folkething). Faced by a 
general strike, the Liebe government resigned after four days’ tenure 
of office, and a provisional cabinet, opposed to the King’s action in 
dissolving the Zahle government, was assembled by M. Friis, former 
Director of the Ministry of Justice. As a result of elections for a 
new Folkething, held April 26, the Left party secured 48 seats (45 in 
1918); Conservative People’s party, 28 (22 in 1918); Social Demo- 
cratic party, 42 (39 in 1918); Radical Left party, 17 (33 in 1918); 
Tradesmen’s party, 4 (1 in 1918). The Free Social Democratic party, 
which favored the annexation or internationalization of Flensburg, 
polled 7,255 votes, and the Centrum party, opposing this policy, polled 
9,055 votes. Neither succeeded in electing members. Following the 
elections a new cabinet was organized by M. Neergaard. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES.—Early in November S. de Graaf, 
former Vice-President of the Dutch East Indian Council, became 
Minister of Colonies in the Netherlands, succeeding A. W. F. Iden- 
burg. Other ministerial changes included the resignation in Decem- 
ber of Minister of Marine Bijleveld and Minister of War Alting van 
Gensan;. on March 29 the two departments were combined under 
General W. F. Pop as Minister of National Defence. — Socialist pro- 
posals for the nationalization of land and the socialization of industry 
were defeated on November 21 by large majorities. A general dock 
strike commencing February 24 and continuing until April 28 prac- 
tically paralyzed shipping. By the provisions of the 45-hour working- 
week law factories, workshops and offices will have five days of eight 
hours work and one day of five hours; dock labor is to be arranged 
according to the exigencies of the work and season; farm employees 
are to work eight hours per day in winter, ten in summer and twelve 
hours during the harvest season; Sunday labor is to be permitted 
only by order of the government, and the employment of children 
under the age of thirteen is prohibited.— In Luxemburg the long- 
postponed plebiscite (see last Recorp, p. 143), in which women had a 
vote, was held on September 28, and over 90,000 voters participated. 
On the dynastic question 66,811 votes were cast for the retention of 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, 1,286 for another duchess of the same rul- 
ing family, 889 for the substitution of another dynasty, 16,885 for the 
establishment of a republic. An economic union with France was 
favored by 60,135 as against 22,242 for one with Belgium. In general 
elections held on October 26 under the new law providing for scrutin 
de liste with proportional representation and universal suffrage over 
the age of twenty-one, the Clericals (formerly Catholics and Agra- 
rians) elected 24, Socialists 11, Radicals (formerly Liberals) 7, Inde- 
pendents 2, and pro-Belgians 4.—According to official statement, elec- 
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tions to the National Council in Switzerland gave the Radical Demo- 
crats 63, Catholic Conservatives 42, Socialists 39, Peasants 27, Liberal 
Democrats 9, other groups 9. In the popular referendum to decide 
the question of membership in the League of Nations, held on May 
15-16, 1134 cantons voted for and 10% against the proposition; the 
popular vote favored it by 400,000 to 300,000. The greatest majority 
in favor of the League was polled in Vaud, where the result was 
61,000 to 4,000. The German-speaking cantons gave a majority of 
10,000 in opposition to the League. 


XI. ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHINA. —JIn spite of the many utterances of Japanese publicists 
and statesmen, insisting that it was Japan’s irrevocable intention to 
restore Shantung in full sovereignty to China, intense resentment 
over the Shantung provisions of the Peace Treaty continued to find 
expression throughout the year. On September 14 Dr. Paul S. Reinsch 
tendered his resignation as United States Minister to China because 
of his opposition to the Shantung settlement. Upon his return to the 
United States on October 9 he stated that the Chinese boycott of all 
things Japanese was being so efficiently maintained that Japanese in- 
terests were sustaining enormous losses. Evidence of this was indi- 
cated by the serious decline in the trade of Japanese steamship com- 
panies, which fell from 154 tons per trip in 1918 to an average of 
barely 71 tons per trip in 1919. The Japanese brought strong pressure 
to bear on the Peking government in an effort to end the boycott, 
but it still (July 1, 1920) continues, threats and persuasions notwith- 
standing. A grave crisis was narrowly averted as a result of dis- 
orders at Fuchow on November 16, when a number of Chinese were 
killed or wounded by Japanese residents. In consequence the Chi- 
nese government on December 1 demanded that the Japanese consul 
at Fuchow be removed; that Japan pay an indemnity for all Chinese 
lives lost as a result of these attacks, as well as the cost of all 
medical expenses incurred by the wounded Chinese; that adequate 
punishment be meted out to the Japanese ringleaders; and that the 
Japanese consul at Fuchow apologize to the Chinese authorities of 
that city. Throughout China anti-Japanese feeling ran high, and it 
was intensified by the arrival of four Japanese warships at Fuchow. 
The situation, although relieved by a Japanese announcement on De- 
cember 31 to the effect that the war vessels would be withdrawn, 
was not materially improved, as neither the boycott nor the Chinese 
attitude of hostility suffered any visible change. Relations were not 
improved by the refusal of China to open negotiations regarding 
territory ceded under the treaty (see supra, p. 14).—The disunity and 
disorganization resulting from inter-party strife and civil war be- 
tween the two most important sections of the country have con- 
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tinued to prevail (see last Recorp, p. 144), and efforts toward recon- 
ciliation, although not infrequent, have thus far failed. — In October 
the chieftans of Outer Mongolia announced their intention of cancel- 
ling the autonomy which Russia had induced them to proclaim in 
1912; their request of November for reunion with China was granted. 
—Early in January the organization of a new cabinet under General 
Chin Yun-Peng, formerly acting President, was thought to mark the 
end of the bitter strife between the political groups in Peking as well 
as to open the way for the conclusion of civil war. In this cabinet 
General Chin Yun-Peng became Prime Minister and Minister of War; 
associated with him were Lu Tseng-Shiang, Foreign Affairs; Tien 
Wen Lioh, Interior, Commerce and Agriculture; Li Hsu-Ho, Finance; 
Admiral Sah Cheng-Ping, Navy; Chu Shen, Justice; Tseng Yuchun, 
Communications. This government was constantly hampered by the 
Anfu or Conservatives, who favored opening negotiations with Japan. 
On February 19 the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Cheng-Lu, Vice- 
Foreign Minister, were forced out of office for opposing such nego- 
tiations; ten days later the Prime Minister resigned for the same 
reason but subsequently reconsidered his resignation after a compro- 
mise agreement had been reached. Early in May, however, he again 
resigned, being succeeded by Admiral Sah Cheng-Ping.—It was offi- 
cially announced on March 21 that the Chinese government had re- 
ceived expressions of goodwill from Soviet Russia. A proffer of 
peace has also been made, based on the renunciation of Russia’s share 
of the Boxer indemnity, and on the transference to China of the right 
to control the Chinese Eastern Railway.—The details of the consor- 
tium agreement (see last Recorp, p. 69) for financing China have 
finally been arranged. All loans by banking groups of the United 
States must have the approval of the State Department, and the same 
procedure is to be followed in other countries. Japan will have the 
right to object to loans for any project which in her opinion will 
jeopardize her national life or vitally affect her sovereignty. — Al- 
though China has steadfastly refused to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Parliament on August 8 authorized the President to issue 
a mandate declaring an end to the state of war with Germany. Rati- 
fication of the Treaty of St. Germain, entitling China to participation 
in the League of Nations, occurred on June 21. 
JAPAN. — Throughout the year Korea has been a source of con- 
stant anxiety to Japan. The radical revision of the Korean govern- 
ment, agreed upon by the Japanese Privy Council on May 15, 1919 
(see last Recorp, p. 146), was promulgated on August 19 by an im- 
perial rescript abolishing the military administration in Korea, intro- 
ducing a civil government in its place and declaring the purpose of 
putting Korea on the same footing as the provinces of Japan. Two 
civilians, Baron Saito and Mr. Midzuno, were appointed Governor 
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General and Director General of Administration, respectively. Just 
before his departure for Korea Baron Saito, in outlining his program 
of reform, announced that he would adopt a liberal policy, allow 
Koreans to hold office, respect their traditions, prevent military in- 
timidation and insure fair treatment to all. Upon his arrival at Seoul, 
however, great hostility was shown toward him, and as he was leaving 
the railway station a bomb exploded under his carriage, but he escaped 
death. This act was found to be the result of a widespread conspiracy, 
and, in consequence, martial law was proclaimed and the city placed 
in a state of siege. Meanwhile agitation for independence continued. 
In a proclamation addressed to “the people of the world”, issued at 
Washington on August 31, the “ Republic of Korea” repudiated the 
sovereignty of Japan. This document was signed by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee as “President of the Republic of Korea” and J. K. S. Simms, 
chairman of the Korean Commission at the Peace Conference. 
Early in November a provisional government was formed in Shanghai 
among the Korean immigrants and, although ultimately dispersed by 
the French authorities, it induced the Korean prince Yi, who was 
virtually a Japanese prisoner, to escape with the object of leading the 
movement. He was soon captured, and the immediate danger passed, 
but fears are entertained of a recrudescence of the movement. To 
guard against it the Japanese forces have been augmented. The 
Governor General attributed the growing unrest to the propaganda of 
missionaries, whom he denounced as fomentors of sedition—The gen- 
eral satisfaction at first expressed in regard to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles later gave way to chagrin. Viscount Kiyowra, 
head of a special committee appointed by the Privy Council to ex- 
amine the treaty, stated on October 27 that the government had 
signally failed in not insisting on Japanese occupation of the South 
Sea Islands and securing recognition of Japan’s special position in the 
Far East; he declared that the Japanese delegation should have pro- 
tested against the proposal to bring the former German Emperor to 
trial, and that the racial question should not have been raised. Follow- 
ing this statement the Council on October 30 suggested the impeach- 
ment of the Hara ministry and the members of the peace delegation. 
—Like the rest of the world, Japan has been afflicted by social and 
industrial unrest. In November the government undertook an exten- 
sive campaign to reduce its own expenses and lower the high cost of 
living. The lavishness of the imperial banquets was curtailed, and 
cotton speculators and food profiteers were prosecuted, but with little 
effective result. Early in December an extensive strike of miners 
demanding an 8-hour day was accompanied by serious rioting, and 
some sixty members of the Ywai-Kai, a labor association, were 
arrested. During the winter the continued unrest was marked by 
strikes of the Tokio tramway workers and government steel mill em- 
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ployees. Following an era of feverish speculation the country, toward 
the end of April, found itself in the grip of a financial depression; 
Tokio exchange stock dropped 210 points. The contributing causes 
of the crash, in addition to the wild wave of speculation, were the tight- 
ening of the money market, the loss of gold and the adverse balance of 
trade, due largely to the Chinese boycott. The excess of imports over 
exports during the first three months of 1920 was $130,000,000—equal 
to nearly 50 per cent of the total exports.—The question of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage (see last Recorp, p. 146) has precipitated one of 
the keenest struggles in Japan’s constitutional history. Under the 
present law the franchise is limited to men over twenty-five years of 
age whose direct tax exceeds three yen (about $1.75), thus practically 
excluding the entire body of labor, farm laborers and mechanics. At 
the formal opening of the Diet on December 23 Premier Hara ex- 
pressed the willingness of the government to meet the desires of the 
people respecting the matter of suffrage. Accordingly three separate 
measures extending the present limits were presented by the Kensei- 
Kai (imperialist opposition) and other opposition parties. When the 
measures came up for debate on February 14 the government opposed 
action on the suffrage on the ground that the time was not oppor- 
tune. Violent scenes ensued among the members of the House, and 
the people tried to break into the Chamber. For a fortnight follow- 
ing, widely organized demonstrations in favor of suffrage extension 
were carried out in Tokio, accompanied by many dramatic incidents, 
including attacks on prominent individuals and official residences. 
On February 26, just before the hour arrived for final consideration 
of the bills, the Premier, after expressing doubt whether the demand 
for universal suffrage was really made by the majority of the people, 
produced an imperial decree dissolving the Diet. In many circles it 
was reported that the suffrage measures as drafted would have met 
defeat and that the real reason for dissolution was the government’s 
fear of further attack on its Siberian policy. Prior to the suffrage 
debate the cabinet had been shaken by its inability to reduce high 
prices and by criticisms of its policies relative to national defence, 
taxation and foreign affairs. —In the new elections, held in May, the 
Seiyu-Kai (government party) won 265 seats; the Kensei-Kai, 119; 
the Kokumin-to, 29, and the Independents, 39. The suffrage agitation 
continued. — Ostensibly for the purpose of checking the spread of 
Bolshevism, Japan has taken control of Eastern Siberia (see supra, p. 
122).—A recent massacre of the Japanese garrison at Nikolaievsk 
caused great indignation in Tokio, where a gathering of 20,000 per- 
sons vehemently demanded the resignation of Premier Hara. 
TURKEY. — Political affairs have centered in the all-important 
questions of the Turkish Peace Treaty and the territorial integrity of 
the empire. Late in July rumors of the proposed partition of Thrace 
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and the creation of a free state of Constantinople led to a demand by 
the Young Turks that Damad Pasha, Grand Vizier, be ousted on 
account of his alleged failure at Paris; the Sultan declined to remove 
him. Finally, the landing of additional Greek and Italian troops at 
Smyrna and Adalia, together with the seizure of Konieh, an important 
railroad center in Asia Minor, by the Nationalist insurgent, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, early in October, caused the downfall of the pro- 
Entente ministry. This was succeeded by a Nationalist cabinet led 
by General Ali Riza Pasha as Grand Vizier. The new government at 
once made preparations for the holding of parliamentary elections, 
but the Nationalists immediately set up a rival government at Angora 
and issued a proclamation demanding application of President Wil- 
son’s fourteen points to the settlement of the Turkish problem, 
promising protection for the lives and property of all persons, irre- 
spective of race or religion, and opposing foreign intervention. The 
rebels soon had control of the greater part of Anatolia and by Jan- 
uary I were reported to have an army of 300,000. It later developed 
that the Turkish Minister of War, Djemal Pasha, was secretly aiding 
the insurgents, and his resignation was demanded by the Allies, who 
apparently were opposed to any movement which threatened their 
respective spheres of influence. During the winter the general situa- 
tion grew constantly worse; the Sultan was hard pressed by the Allies 
on one side and by the Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal Pasha on 
the other, and he was unable to secure any assistance from the Cham- 
ber, which was composed of three distinct groups: the “ New Union- 
ists”, supporters of the Anatolian movement; the “Old Unionists ”, 
the National covenanters; and the Independents. No group had a 
working majority, and, partly in consequence, the cabinet seldom met. 
On March 2 the ministry resigned, and a government somewhat more 
favorable to the Allies was constructed under Salih Pasha as Grand 
Vizier, but this proved as helpless as its predecessor; Armenian mas- 
sacres, attacks on foreign troops and activity by the Nationalists 
continued. In the hope that conditions might be stabilized an Anglo- 
Franco-Italian army occupied Constantinople on March 16, and the 
Turkish government was informed that such occupation would con- 
tinue until the terms of the Peace Treaty had been accepted and 
executed; at the same time many Nationalist leaders were placed 
under arrest. After holding office one month the Salih Pasha cabinet 
fell, and a new one, headed by Damad Pasha, succeeded it on April 6. 
This cabinet has accomplished little. 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES. — Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and Georgia, the three new republics in the Caucasus, have 
experienced considerable difficulty in adjusting their boundary dis- 
putes. Charges of territorial encroachment resulted in armed conflict 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan, but on November 23 they agreed 
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to arbitration. On May 22 President Wilson accepted the Allied invi- 
tation to fix the boundaries of Armenia. All three republics were con- 
ceded de facto recognition by the Supreme Council on January 13. Dur- 
ing the year thousands of Armenians have been massacred.—Much ob- 
jection has been manifested in Persia to the Anglo-Persian Treaty (see 
supra, p. 15).—The Council of Premiers has been greatly annoyed by 
the attempts of Prince Feisal, son of the King of the Hedjaz, to estab- 
lish an independent Arab kingdom including Syria. — In Somaliland 
Mohammed Abdullah, who for nearly twenty years has opposed for- 
eign intervention, suffered decisive defeat in February. 
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